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Tx: ARGUMENT. 
The contention of Achilles and Agamemnon, 


FN the war of Tray, the Greeks having ſacked feme of tis 


neighbouring towns, and ta len from thence two beautifu? 
captives, Chryſeis and Briſeis, allotted the firſt to Aga- 
memnon, and the laſt to Achilles. Chryſes, the father of 
Chryjeis, and prieft of Apollo, comes to the Grecian camp 
to ranſom her ; awith which the action of the poem opens 
in the tenth year of the fiege. The prieft being refuſed ant 
inſolently diſiiſſed by Aga memnon, intreats for vengeance 
from his god, who infliits a peſiilence on the Greeks. 
Achilles calls a council, and encourages Chalcas do de- 
clare the cauſe of it, who attributes it to the refuſal if 
Chryſeiz. The king being obliged ta fend back his captive, 
enters into a- furious conteſt with Achilles, which Neſtor 
pacifies ; however, os he had the abſelute command of 
the army, he ſeizes on Briſeis in reveuge. Achilles in 
diſcontent withdraws himſelf and his forces from the r 
of the Greeks ; and complaining to Thetis, ſhe ſupplicates 
Fupiter to render them ſenſible of the «wrong done to her 
ſon, by giving victory to the Trojans. Fupiter granting 
her ſuit incenſes Juno, between auß nm the debate runs 


high, till they are reconciled by the addreſs of Vulcan. 


The time of two and twenty days is taken up in this book ; 


nine during the plague, one in the council and quarrel 
of the princes, and twelve for Fupiter”s ſtay with the 
L£thiopians, at whoſe return Thetis prefers her petition. 
The ſcene lies in the Grecian camp, then changes ta 


Chryſa, and laſtly to Olympus. 


-CHILLES' wrath, to Greece the direful ſpring 
Of woes unnumber'd, heav'nly goddeſs, ſing! 
A 2. That 
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That wrath which hurl'd to Pluto's gloomy reign 
The ſouls of mighty chiefs untimely ſlain; 
Whoſe limbs, uabury'd on the naked ſhore, 
JDevouring dogs and hungry vultures tore: 
vince great Achilles and Atrides ſtrove, 
Zuch was the ſov'reign doom, and ſuch the will of Jove. 
Declare, O Muſe! in what ill-fated hour 
Sprung the fierce ſtrife, from what offended pow'r? 10 
}.atona's fon a dire contagion ſpread, 
And heap'd the camp with mountains of the dead; 
"Fre kingoof men bis rev'rend prieſt defy'd, 
And for the king's offence the people dy'd. 
Lor Chryſes ſought with coſtly gifts to gain 
is exptive daughter from the victor's chain. 
Suppliant the venerable father ſtands, 
polio's awful enſigns grace his hands: 
By theſe he begs; and lowly bending down, 
F.xtends the ſceptre and the laurel crown. 
tle ſu'd to all, but chief implor'd for grace 
The brother-kings of Atreus' royal race. 
Ye kings and warriors! may your vows be crown'd, 
And Troy's proud walls ly level with the ground: 
iy Joe reitore you, when your toils are o'er, 25 
Safe to the pleaſures of your native ſhore. 
But oh! relieve a wretched parent's pain, 
And give Chryſeis to theſe arms again; 
If mercy fail, yet let my preſents move, 
And dread avenging Phœbus, ſon of Jove. 
The Greeks in ſhouts their joint aſſent declare, 
Ihe prieſt to rev'rence, and releaſe the fair. 
Not ſo Atrides; he, with kingly pride, 
Repuls'd the ſacred fire, and thus reply'd : 
Hence on thy life, and fly theſe hoſtile plains, 
Nor aſk, preſumptuous, what the king detains ; 
Hence, witli thy laure] crown. and olden rod, 
Nor truſt too far thoſe enſigns of hy od. 
M ne is thy daughter, priel, and ſhall remain; 
An! pray'rs, and tears, and bribes ſhall plead in vain ; 
Lill time ſhall rifle cv'ry youthful grace, 4! 
And age diſmiſs her from my cold embrace, 


mr ln daily labours of the loom employ'd, 


> doom'd to deck the bed ſhe ouce enjoy'd. 
[8 Hence 
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The god who darts around the world his rays. 


Avenge thy ſervant, and the Greeks deſtroy. 60 
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Hence then; to Argos ſhall the maid retire, 
Far from her native ſoil and weeping fire, 

The trembling prieſt JV 4 the ſhore return'd, 
And in the anguiſh of a father mourn'd. 
Diſconſolate, nor daring to complain, 

Silent he wander'd by the ſounding main ; 
Till, ſafe at diſtance, to his god he prays, 


O Smintheus! ſprung from fair Latona's line, 
Thou guardian pow'r of Cilla the divine, 
Thou 3 of light! whom Tenedos adores, 55 
And whoſe bright preſence gilds thy Chryſa's ſhores: 
If &er with wreaths I hung thy ſacred fane, 
Or fed the flames with fat of oxen flain ; 
God of the filver bow! thy ſhafts employ, 


Thus Chryſes pray'd : the fav'ring pow'r attends, 
And from Olympus? lofty tops deſcends. 
Bent was his bow the Grecian hearts to wound ; 
Fierce as he mov'd, his filver ſhafts reſound. 
Breathing revenge, a ſudden niglit he ſpread, 65. 
And gloomy darkneſs roll'd around his head. 
The fleet in view, he twang'd his deadly bow, 
And hiſſing fly the feather'd fates below. 
On mules and dogs th' infection firit began; 
And laſt the vengeful arrows fix'd in man. 70 
For nine long nights, thro? all the duſky air 
The Pyres thick-flaming ſhot a diſmal glare. 
But ere the tenth revolving day was run, 
Inſpir'd by Juno, Thetis' god-like fon 
Conven'd to council all the Grecian train; 75. 
For much the goddeſs mourn'd her heroes ſlain. 
Th aſſembly ſeated, riſing o'er the reſt, 
Achilles thus the king of men addreſt. 

Why leave we not the fatal 'Trojan ſhore, 
And meaſure back the ſeas we croſs'd before? 80 
Ihe plague deſtroying whom the ſword would ſpare, 
is time to ſave the few remains of war. 

But let ſome prophet, or ſome ſacred ſage, 

Explore the cauſe of great Apollo's rage; 

Or learn the waſteful vengeance to remove, 85 

By myltic dreams, for dreams deſcend from Jove. 5 
44 2 
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If broken vows this heavy curſe have laid, 
Let altars ſmoke, and hecatombs be paid. 
So heav'n aton'd ſhall dying Greece reſtore, 
And Phobus dart his burning ſhafts no more. go 
He faid, and ſat; when Chalcas thus reply'd : 
Chaices the wiſe, the Grecian prieſt and guide, 
That ſacred ſeer, whoſe comprehenſive view 
The paſt, the preſent, and the future knew: 
Upriſing ſlow, the venerable * 
'I tus ſpoke the prudence and the fears of age. 
Belov'd of Jove, Achilles! would'ſt thou know 
Why angry Pha bus bends his fatal bow? 
Firſt give thy faith, and plight a prince's word 
Of ſure protection by thy pow'r and ſword. 100 
For I muſt ſpeak what wiſdom would conceal, 
And truths, invidious to the great, reveal. 
Bold is the taſk, when ſubjects, grown too wiſe, 
Inſtruct a monarch where his error lies; 
For tho' we deem the ſhort-liv'd fury paſt, 105 
*Tis ſure, the mighty will revenge at laſt. 
To whom Pelides: From thy inmoſt ſoul 
Speak what thou know'ſt, and ſpeak without controul. 
Ev'n by that god I ſwear, who rules the day, 
To whom thy hands the vows of Greece convey, 110 
And whoſe bleſt oracles thy lips declare; 
Long as Achilles breathes this vital air, 
No Ching Greek of all the num'rous band, 
A gainſt his prieſt ſhall lift an impious hand: 

Not ev'n the chief by whom our hoſts are led, 115 
The king of kings, ſhall touch that ſacred head. 
Encourag'd thus, the blameleſs man replies: 

Nor vows unpaid, nor 2 ſacrifice, . 
But he, our. chief, provok'd the raging peſt, 
Apollo's vengeance for his injur'd prieſt. 
Nor will the god's awaken'd fury ceaſe, 5 
But plagues ial ipread, and fun'ral fires increaſe, 89 | 
Till the great king, without a ranſom paid, "II 
To her own Chryles ſend the black-ey'd maid. © 
Perhaps, with added ſacrifice and pray'r, & 5 | 
The prieſt may pardon, and the god may ſpare. WE Þ7 
The prophet ſpoke ; when, with a gloomy frown, 
The monarch ſtarted from his ſhining throne ; | | 
| Black 
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Think not to rob me of a ſoldier's right. 170 
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Black choler fill'd his breaſt that boiPd with ire, 

And from his eye-balls flaſh'd the living fire. 130 
Augur accurſt! denouncing miſchief ſtill, 

Prophet of plagues, for ever boding ill! 

Still muſt that tongue ſome wounding. meſſage bring, 
And ſtill thy rrieftly pride provoke thy king ? 

For this are Phœbus' oracles explor'd, 135 
To teach the Greeks to murmur at their lord ? 


For this with falſehoods is my honour ftain'd ? 


Is heav'n offended, and a prieſt profan'd, 
Becauſe my prize, my beauteous maid I hold, 
And heav'nly charms prefer to proffer'd gold? 140 
A maid, unmatch'd in manners as in face, 
Skill'd in each art, and crown'd with ev'ry grace. 
Not half ſo dear were Clytæmneſtra's charms, 
When firſt her blooming beauties bleſt my arms. 
Vet if the gods demand her, let her ſail; 145 
Our cares are only for the public weal : 
Let me be deem'd the hateful cauſe of all, 
And ſuffer, rather than my people fall. 
Lhe prize, the beauteous prize I will reſign, 
So dearly valued, and fo juitly mine. 150 
But ſince for common good I yield the fair, 
My private loſs let grateful Greece repair; 
Nor unrewarded let your prince complain, 
That he alone has fought and bled in vain. 
Inſatiate king, (Achilles thus replies), 155 
Fond of the pow'r, but fonder of the prize! 
Woul-Vit thou the Greeks their lawful prey ſhould yield, 
The due reward of many a well-fought field! 
The ſpoils of cities raz'd, and warriors ſlain, 
We ſhare with juſtice, as with toil we gain: 160 
But to reſume whate'er thy av'rice craves, 
(That trick of tyrants), may be borne by ſlaves. 
Yet if our chief for plunder only tight, 
The ſpoils of Ilion ſhall thy loſs requite, 
Whenc'er, by Jove's decree, our conqu'ring pow'rs 165 
Shall humble to the duſt her lofty tow'rs. 
Then thus the king: Shall I my prize reſign , 
With tame content, and thou poſſeſt of thine ? 
Great as thou art, and like a god in fight, 


At 


At thy demand ſhall I reſtore the maid ? 
Firſt let the juſt equivalent be paid; 

Such as a king might aſſc; and let it be 

A treaſure 2 and worthy me. 

Or grant me this, or with a monarch's claim 
This hand ſhall feize ſome other captive dame. 
The mighty Ajax ſhall his prize reſign, 
Ulyſſes' ſpoils, or ev'n thy own be mine. 

The man who ſuffers, loudly may complain 
And rage he may, but he ſhall rage in vain. 
But this when time requires It now remains 
We launch a bark to plow the watry plains, 
And waft the ſacrifice to Chryſa's ſhores, 
With choſen pilots, and with lab'ring oars. 
Soon ſhall the fair the ſable ſhip aſcend, 

And ſome deputed prince the charge attend ; 
This Creta's king or Ajax ſhall fultil, 

Or wiſe Ulyſſes 2 perform'd our will; 

Or, if our royal pleaſure ſhall ordain, 
Achilles' ſelf conduct her o'er the main; 

Let fierce Achilles, dreadful in his rage, 
The god propitiate, and the peſt aſſuage. 

At this Pelides, frowning ſtern, reply'd : 
O tyrant, arm'd with inſolence and pride! 
Inglorious ſlave to int'reſt, ever join'd 
With fraud, unworthy of a royal mind! | 
What gen'rous Greek, obedient to thy word, 
Shall form an ambuſh, or ſhall lift the ſword ? 
What cauſe have I to war at thy decree ? 
Ihe diſtant Trojans never injur'd me: 

To Phthia's realms no hoſtile troops they led; 
Safe in her vales my warlike courſers fed; 

Far hence remov'd, the hoarſe-reſounding main, 
And walls of rocks, ſecure my native reign, 
Whoſe fruitful ſoil luxuriant harveſts grace, 
Rich in her fruits and in, her martial race. 
Hither we ſail'd, a voluntary throng, 

T” avenge a private, not a public wrong: 
What ele to Troy th' aſſembled nations draws, 
But thine, ungrateful, and thy brother's cauſe ? 
Is this the pay our blood and toils deſerve, 
Diſgrac'd and injur'd by the man we ſerve ? 
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And dar'ſt thou threat to ſnatch my prize away, 
Due to the deeds of many a dreadful day? 
A prize as ſmall, O tyrant! match'd with thine, 215 
As thy own aCtions if compar'd to mine. 
Thine in each conqueſt 1s the wealthy prey, 
Tho' mine the ſweat and danger of the day. 
Some trivial preſent to my ſhips I bear, 
Or barren praiſes pay the wounds of war. 220 
But know, proud monarch, I'm thy flave no more ; 
My flect ſhall waft me to Theffalia's ſhore. 
Leſt by Achilles on the Trojan plain, 
What ſpoils, what conqueſts ſhall Atrides gain? 

To this the king: Fly, mighty warrior! fly; 225 
Thy aid we need not, and thy threats defy. 
There want not chiefs in ſuch a cauſe to fight, 
And Jove himſelf ſhall guard a monarch's right. 
Of all the kings (the gods diſtinguiſh'd ning 


To pow'r ſuperior none ſuch hatred bear: 230 
Strife and debate thy reſtleſs ſoul employ, 
And wars and horrors are thy ſavage joy. [ſtow'd, 


If thou haſt ſtrength, *twas heav'n that ſtrength be- 

For know, vain man! thy valour is from God. 

Haſte, launch thy veſſels, fly with fpeed away, 235 

Rule thy own realms with arbitrary ſway : 

J heed thee not, but prize at equal rate 

Thy ſhort-liv'd friendſhip, and thy groundleſs hate. 

Go, threat thy earth-born myrmidons ; but here 

Tis mine to threaten, prince, and thine to fear. 240 

Know, if the god the beauteous dame demand, 

My bark ſhall waft her to her native land ; 

But then prepare, imperious prince ! prepare, 

Fierce as thou art, to yield thy captive fair: 

Ev'n in thy tent I'll ſeize the blooming prize, 245 

Thy lev'd Brifſeis with the radiant eyes. 

Hence ſhalt thou prove my might, and curſe the hour 

Thou ſtood'ſt a rival of imperial pow'r; 

Aud hence to all our hoſts it ſhall be known, 

That kings are ſubject to the gods alone, 250 
Achilles heard, with grief and rage oppreſt, 

His heart ſwell'd high, and labour'd in his breaft, 

Viſtracting thoughts by turns his boſom rul'd, 

Now fir'd by wrath, and now by reaſon cool'd : 


That 
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That prompts his hand to draw the deadly ſword, 255 
Force thro” the Greeks, and pierce their haughty lord: 
'This whiſpers ſoft, his vengeance to controul, 
And calm the riſing — of his ſoul. 
Juſt as in anguiſh of ſuſpence he ſtay'd, 
While half-unſheath'd appear'd the glitt'ring blade, 
Minerva ſwift deſcended Porn above, 261 
Sent by the ſiſter “ and the wife of Jove; 
(For both the princes claim'd her equal care); 
Behind ſhe ſtood, and by the golden hair 
Achilles ſeiz'd ; to him alone confeſt 265 
A ſable cloud conceal'd her from the reſt, 
He ſees, and ſudden to the goddefs cries, 
Known by the flames that ſparkle from her eyes. 
Deſcends Minerva, in her guardian care, 
A heav'nly witneſs of the wrongs I bear 270 
From Atreus' ſon ? Then let thoſe eyes that view 
The daring crime behold the vengeance too. 
Forbear ! (the progeny of Jove replies) ; 
To calm thy fury I — the ſſcies: 
Let great Achilles, to the gods reſign'd, 275 
To reaſon yield the empire o'er his mind. 
By awful Juno this command is giv'n; 
The king and you are both the care of heav'n, 
The force of keen reproaches let him feel, 
But fheathe, obedient, thy revenging ſteel. 280 
For I pronounce (and truſt a heav'nly pow'r) 
Thy injur'd honour has its fated hour, 
When the proud monarch ſhall thy arms implore, 
And bribe thy friendſhip with a boundleſs ſtore. 
Then let revenge no longer bear the ſway, 285 
Command thy paſſions, and the gods obey. 
To her Pelides. With e ear 
*Tis juſt, O goddeſs! I thy dictates hear. 
Hard as it is, my vengeance I ſuppreſs; 
Thoſe who revere the gods, the gods will blefs. 290 
He ſaid, obſervant of the blue-ey'd maid ; 
Then in the ſheath return'd the ſhining blade. 
The goddeſs ſwift to high Olympus flies, 
And joins the ſacred ſenate of the ſkies. 
Nor yet the rage his boiling breaſt forſook, 295 
Which thus redoubling on Atrides broke. 
Juno. | 
O mon- 
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O monſter! mix'd of inſolence and fear; 
Thou dog in forehead, but in heart a deer! 
When wert thou known in ambuſh*d fights to dare, 
Or nobly face the horrid front of war ? 300 
*Tis ours the chance of fighting fields to try, 
Thine to look on, and bid the valiant die. 
So much *tis ſafer thro' the camp to go, 
And rob a ſubje&, than deſpoil a foe. 
Scourge of thy people, violent and baſe ! 305 
Sent in Jove's anger on a ſlaviſh race, 
Who, loſt to ſents of gen'rous freedom paſt, 
Are tam'd to wrongs, or this had been thy laſt. 
Now by this ſacred ſceptre, hear me ſwear, 
Which never more ſhall leaves or bloſſoms bear, 310 
Which ſever'd from the trunk (as I from thee) 
On the bare mountains left its parent tree; 
This ſeeptre, form'd by temper'd ſteel to prove 
An enſign of the delegates of Jove, | 
From whom the pow'r of laws and juſtice ſprings: 315 
pm oath ! inviolate to kings) : 

y this I ſwear, when bleeding Greece again 
Shall call Achilles, the ſhall call in vain. 
When fluſh'd with flaughter, Hector comes to ſpread 
The purpled ſhore with mountains of the dead, 320 
Then ſhalt thou mourn th* affront thy madnefs gave, 
Forc'd to deplore, when impotent to fave : 
Then rage in bitterneſs of foul, to know 
This a& has made the braveſt Greek thy foe. 

He ſpoke; and furious hurl'd againſt the ground 325 
His ſceptre ſtarr'd with golden ſtuds IA 
Then fternly ſilent ſat. With like diſdain, 
The raging king return'd his frowns again. 

To calm their paſſion with the words of age, 
Slow from his ſeat aroſe the Pylian ſage, 330 
Experienc'd Neſtor, in perſuaſion fkilPd, 
Words, ſweet as honey, from his lips diſtill'd: 
Two generations now had paſt away, 
Wiſe by his rules, and happy by his ſway ; 
Two ages o'er his native realm he reign'd, 335 
And now th' example of the third remain'd. 
All view'd with awe the venerable man; 
Who thus, with mild benevolence, began : 


What 
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What ſhame, what woe is this to Greece ! what joy 
To Troy's proud monarch, and the friends of Troy! 
That adverſe gods commit to ſtern debate 347 
The beſt, the braveſt of the Grecian ſtate. 

Voung as ye are, this youthful heat reſtrain, 

Nor think your Neſtor's years and wiſdom vain. 

A godlike race of heroes once I knew, 345 
Such, as no more theſe aged eyes ſhall view | 
Lives there a chief to match Pirithous' fame, 

Dryas the bold, or Ceneus' deathleſs name; 

Theſeus, endu'd with more than mortal might, 

Or Polyphemus, like the gods in fight ? 350 
With theſe of old to toils of battle bred, 

In early youth my hardy days I led ; 

Fir'd with the thirſt which virtuous envy breeds, 

And ſmit with love of honourable deeds. 

Strongeſt of men, they pierc'd the mountain-boar, 
Rang'd the wild deſerts red with monſters gore, 356 
And from their hills the ſhaggy Centaurs tore. 

Yet theſe with ſoft perſuaſive arts I ſway'd ; 

When Neſtor ſpoke, they liſten'd and obey'd. 


Tf in my youth, ev'n theſe eſteem'd me wiſe, 360 


Do you, young warriors, hear my age adviſe, 
Atrides, ſeize not on the beauteous flave ; 

That prize the Greeks by common lufirage gave: 
Nor thou, Achilles, treat our prince with pride; 


Let kings be juſt, and ſov'reign pow'r preſide. 365 


Thee, the firſt honours of the war adorn, 

Like gods in ſtrength, and of a goddeſs born ; 
Him, awful majeſty exalts above 

The pow'rs of earth, and ſcepter'd ſons of Jove. 


Let both unite with well-conſenting mind, 370 | 


So ſhall authority with ſtrength be join'd. 
Leave me, O king! to calm Achilles'“ rage; 
Rule thou thyſelf, as more advanc'd in age. 
Forbid it, gods! Achilles ſnould be loſt, 


The pride of Greece, and bulwark of our hoſt. 375 


This ſaid, he ceas'd: the king of men replies: 
Thy years are awful, and thy words are wiſe. 
But that imperious, that unconquer'd ſoul, 
No laws can limit, no reſpect controul. 
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Before his pride muft his ſuperiors fall, 

His word the law, and he the lord of all? 

Him muſt our hoſts, our chiefs, ourſelf obey ? 

What king can bear a rival in his ſway ? LE 

Grant that the gods his matchleſs force have giv'n; 

Has foul reproach a preg from heav'n ? 385 
Here on the monarch's ſpeech Achilles broke, 

And furious, thus, and interrupting ſpoke. 

]'yrant, I well deferv'd thy galling chain, 

To live thy ſlave, amd {till to ſerve in vain, 

Should I ſubmit to each unjuſt decree: 390 

Command thy vaſſals, but command not me. 

Seize on Briſeis, whom the Grecians doom'd 

My prize of war, yet tamely ſee reſum'd ; 

And ſeize ſecure; no more Achilles draws 

His conqu'ring ſword in any woman's cauſe. 395 

The gods command me to forgive the paſt; 

But let this firſt invaſion be the laſt: 

For know, thy blood, when next thou dar'ſt invade, 

Shall ſtream in vengeance on my-reeking blade, 

At this they ceas'd ; the ſtern debate expir'd: 400 
The chiefs in ſullen majeſty retir'd. 

Achilles with Patroclus took his way, 

Where near the tents his hollow veſlels lay. 

Meantime Atrides launch'd with num'rous oars 

A well-rigg'd ſhip for Chryſa's ſacred ſhores: 405 
High on the deck was fair Chryſcis plac'd, 

And ſage Ulyſſes with the conduct grac'd: 

Safe in , ſides the hecatomb they ſtow'd, 

Then ſwiftly ſailing, cut the liquid road. 

The hoſt to expiate, next the king prepares, 410 
With pure luſtrations, and with ſolemn pray'rs. 
Waſh'd by the briny wave, the pious train 
Are cleans'd ; and caſt th' ablutions in the main. 

Along the ſhore whole hecatombs were laid, 

And bulls and goats to Phœbus' altars paid. 415 
The ſable fumes in curling ſpires ariſe, - 

And waft their grateful odvurs to the ſkies, 

The army thus in ſacred rites engag d, 

Atrides ſtill with deep reſentment rag d. | 
To wait his will two.ſacred heralds ſtood, 420 
Talthybius and n good. > 


Haſte 
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Haſte to the fierce Achilles' tent, (he cries), 
Thence bear Briſeis as our royal prize: 

Submit he muſt ; or if they will not part, 
Ourſelf in arms ſhall tear her from his heart. 425 
Th' unwilling heralds act their lord's commands; 

Penſive they walk along the barren ſands: 

Arriv'd, the hero in his tent they find, 

With gloomy aſpect, on his arm reclin'd. ä 
At awful diſtance long they ſilent ſtand, 430 
Loth to advance, or ſpeak their hard command g 
Decent confuſion ! This the godlike man 

Perceiv'd, and thus with accent mild began. 

With leave and honour enter our abodes, 

Ye ſacred miniſters of men and gods 435 
I know your meſſage; by conſtraint you came; 

Not you, but your imperious lord, I blame. 

Patroclus haſte, the fair Briſeis bring; 

Conduct my captive to the haughty king. 

But witneſs, heralds, and aim my vow, 440 
Witneſs to gods above, and men below ! 

But firſt, and loudeſt, to your prince declare, 

'That lawleſs tyrant whoſe commands you bear ; 
Unmov'd as death Achilles ſhall remain, 

Tho? proſtrate Greece ſhould bleed at ev'ry vein: 445 
The raging chief in frantic paſſion loſt, 

Blind to himſelf, and uſeleſs to his hoſt, 

Unſkill'd to judge the future by the paſt, 

In blood and ſlaughter ſhall repent at laſt, 

Patroclus now th* unwilling beauty brought; 45e 
She, in ſoft ſorrows, and in penſive thought, 

Paſt Glent, as the heralds held her hand, 
And oft look'd back, ſlow-moving o'er the ſtrand. 

Not ſo his loſs the fierce Achilles bore; | 
But ſad retiring to the ſounding ſhore, 455 
O'er-the wild margin of the deep he hung, 

That kindred deep from whence his mother ſprung ; 
There, bath'd in tears of anger and diſdain, 
"tus loud lamented to the ſtormy main. 

O parent-goddeſs : ſince-in early bloom, 460 
 Tizy fon muſt fall by too ſevere a doom; | 
Sure, to ſo ſhort a race of glory born, 
(3;2.t Jove in juſtice ſhould this ſpan adorn : 

Honour 
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Honour and fame at leaſt the thund'rer ow'd, 
And ill he pays the promiſe of a god ; 465 
If yon proud monarch thus thy ſon defies, 
Obſcures my glories, and refumes my prize. 
Far in the . receſſes of the main, 
Where aged Ocean holds his watry reign, 
The goddeſs-mother heard. The waves divide; 470 
And like a miſt ſhe roſe above the tide ; 
Beheld him mourning on the naked ſhores, 
And thus the ſorrows of his ſoul explores, 
Why grieves my ſon? Thy anguiſh let me ſhare, 
Reveal the cauſe, and truſt a parent's care. 475 
He deeply fighing ſaid : To tell my woe, 
Is but to mention what too well you . 
From Thebe, ſacred to Apollo's name, 
(Aetion's realms), our r came, 
With treaſure loaded and triumphant ſpoils, 480 
Whoſe juſt diviſion crown'd the ſoldier's toils ; 
But bright Chryſeis, heav'nly prize! was led, 
By vote ſelected, to the * bed. 
The prieſt of Phoebus ſought by gifts to gain 
His beauteous daughter from the victor's chain; 485 
The fleet he reach'd, and lowly bending down, 
Held forth the ſceptre and the laurel crown, 
Entreating all: but chief implor'd for grace 
The brother-kings of Atreus royal race: 
The gen'rous Greeks their joint conſent declare, 490 
The prieſt to rev'rence, A x releaſe the fair; 
Not ſo Atrides: he, with wonted pride, 
The fire inſulted, and his gifts deny d: 
Th' inſulted fire (his god's peculiar care) 
To Phœbus pray'd, and Phoebus heard the pray'r: 495 
A dreadful plague enſues: th' avenging darts 
Inceſſant fly, and pierce the Greciau hearts. 
A prophet then, inſpir'd by heav'n, aroſe, 
And points the crime, and thence derives the woes: 
Myſelf the firſt the aſſembled chiefs incline 500 
T” avert the vengeance of the pow'r divine : 
Then riſing in bis wrath, the monarch ſtorm'd ; 
Ingens'd he threaten'd, and his threats perform'd : 
The fair Chryſeis to her fire was ſent, 
With offer'd gifts to make the gods relent :. 505 
| B 2 
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But now he ſeiz'd Briſeis' heav'nly charms, 

And of my valour's prize defrauds my arms, 

Defrauds the votes of all the Grecian train; 

And ſervice, faith and juſtice plead in vain. 

But, goddeſs ! thou thy ſuppliant ſon attend, © 510 

To high Olympus? ſhining court aſcend, 907 ; 

Urge all the ties to former ſervice ow'd, 

And ſue for vengeance to the thund'ring god, 

Oft haſt thou triumph'd in the glorious boaſt, 

That thou ſtood'ſt forth, of all th* æthereal hoſt, 515 

When bold rebellion ſhook the realms above, 

Th' undaunted guard of cloud-compelling Jove. 

When the bright partner of his awful reign, 

The warlike maid, and monarch of the main, 

The traitor-gods, by mad ambition driv'n, 520 

Durſt threat with chains th' omnipotence of heav'n. 

Then call'd by thee, the monſter Titan came, 

(Whom gods Briareus, men /Egeon name), 

'Thro? wond'ring ſkies enormous ſtalk d along; 

Not he * that Rakes the fold earth ſo ſtrong: 525 

With giant-pride at Jove's high throne he ſtands, 

And brandiſt'd round him all his hundred hands; 

Th” affrighted gods confeſs'd their awful lord, 

"They dropt the fetters, trembled and ador'd. | 

This, goddeſs, this to his remembrance call, 530 

Embrace his knees, at his tribunal fall ; . 

Conjure him far to drive the Grecian train, 

To hurl them headlong to their fleet and main, 

To heap the ſhores with copious death, and bring I 

The Greeks to know the curſe of ſuch a king; 5335 

Let Agamemnon lift his haughty head 

O'er all his wide dominion of the dead, 

And mourn in blood, that e'er he durſt diſgrace 

The boldeſt warrior of the Grecian race. 5 
Unhappy ſon! (fair Thetis thus replies, 340 

While tears celeſtiab trickle from her eyes), ; 

Why have I born thee with a mother's throes, a 

To fates averſe, and nurs'd for future woes? 

So ſhort a ſpace the light of heav'n to view! , 

So ſhort a ſpace! and fill'd with ſorrow too! 545 

O might a parent's careful wiſh prevail, l 


Far, far from Ilion ſhou d thy veſſels ſail, 


And 
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And thou, from camps remote, the danger ſhun, 


Wich now, alas! too nearly threats my ſon. 


Yet (what I can) to move thy fuit PII. go 550 
To great Olympus, crown'd with. fleecy ſnow. 
Meantime, ſecure within thy ſhips, from far 
Behold the field, nor mingle in the war. 
The fire of gods, and all th? zthereal train, 
On the warm limits of the fartheſt main, $55 
Now mix with mortals, nor diſdain to grace 
The feaſt of Æthiopia's blameleſs race; 
Twelve days the pow'rs indulge the genial rite, 
Returning with the twelfth revolving light. 
Then will 1 mount the brazen dome, and move 560 
The high tribunal of immortal Jove. | 
The goddeſs ſpoke : the rolling waves uncloſe; 
Then down. the deep fhe plung'd. from whence ſhe roſe, 
And left him ſorrowing on the lonely coaſt, 
In wild reſentment. for the fair he loſt. 565 
In Chryſa's port now ſage Ulyſſes rode ; 
Beneath the deck the deſtin'd victims ftow'd : 
The fails they furl'd, they laſh'd the maſt aſide; 
And dropt their anchors, and the pinnace ty'd. 
Next on the ſhore their hecatomb they land, 57% 
Chryſeis laſt deſcending on the ſtrand. 
Her, thus returning from the furrow'd main, 
Ulyſſes led to Phœbus' ſacred fane; 
Where at his ſolemn altar, as the maid 
He gave to Chryſes, thus the hero ſaid: 575 
Hai, rey'rend. prieſt! to Phoebus! awful dome 
A ſuppliant I from great Atrides come: 
Unranſom'd kere receive the ſpotleſs fair ; 
Accept the hecatomb the Greeks prepare; 
And may thy god who ſcatters darts around,, 580 
Aton'd by ſagrißice, deſiſt to wound. 
At this the ſire embrac'd the maid again, 
80 ſadly loſt, ſo lately ſought in vain. 
Then near the altar of the darting king, 
Diſpos'd in rank their hecatamb — bring; 585 
With water purify their hands, and take 
The ſacred off 'ring of the ſalted cake; 
While thus with arms devoutly rais'd in air, 
And ſolemn voice, the prieſt directs his pray'r: 
| 39 Goc. 


God of the filver bow, thy ear incline, 
Whoſe pow'r enriches Cilla the divine; 
Whoſe ſacred eye thy Tenedos ſurveys, 

And gilds fair Chryia with diftingmſh'd rays! 
If, fir'd to vengeance at thy prieſt's requeſt, 
Thy direful darts inflict the raging pet ; 
Once more attend! avert the waſteful woe, 
And ſmile propitious, and unbend thy bow. 

So Chryſes pray'd ; Apollo heard his pray'r: 
And now the Greeks their hecatomb prepare; 
Between their horns the ſalted barley threw, 
And with their heads to beav'n the victims flew? * 
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The limbs they ſever from th' ineloſing hide 


The thighs, ſelected to the gods, divide: 
On theſe, in double cawls involv'd with art, 
The choiceſt morſels lay from ev'ry part. 
The prieſt himſelf before his altar ſtands, 

And burns the off ring with his holy hands, 
Pours the black wine, and ſees the flames aſpire; 
The youth with inſtruments ſurround the fire: 
The thighs thus facrific'd, and entrails dreft, 
'Th' aſſiſtants part, transfix, and roaſt the reſt: 
Then ſpread the tables, the repaſt prepare; 
Each takes his ſeat, and each receives his ſhare. 
When now the rage of hunger was repreſt, 

With pure libations they conclude the feaſt ; 
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The youths with wine the copious goblets crown'd, 


And plecas'd diſpenſe the flowing bowls around. 
With hymns divine the joyous Lanes ends, 
The pæans lengthen'd till the ſun deſcends: 
The Greeks reſtor'd; the grateful notes prolong ; 
Apollo liſtens, and approves the ſong. 

"Twas night; the chiefs beſide their veſſel ly, 
Till roſy morn. had purpled o'er the ſky ;- 


Then launch, and hoiſe the maſt ; mdulgent gales, 


Supply'd by Phabus, fill the ſwelling fails ; 
The milk-white canvas bellying as they blow, 
The parted ocean foams and roars below: 
Above the bounding billows ſwift they flew, 
Till now the Grecian camp appear'd in view. 
Far on the beach they haul their bark to land, 
(The crooked keel divides the yellow ſand), 
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And ſcenes of blood riſe dreadful in his ſoul. 
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Then part, where ſtretch'd along the winding bay, 
The ſhips and tents in mingled proſpect lay. | 

But raging ſtill amidſt his navy fat | 
The ſtern Achilles, ſteadfaſt in his hate; | 635 
Nor mix'd in combat, nor in council join'd; F 
But waſting cares lay heavy on his mind : 
In his black thoughts revenge and ſlaughter roll, 


Twelve days were paſt, and now the dawning light 
The gods had ſummon'd to th' Olympian height: 641 
Jove brit aſcending from the watry bow'rs, 

Leads the long order of zthereal pow'rs. 

When like the morning miſt in early day, 

Roſe from the flood the daughter of the ſea ; 645 
And to the ſeats divine her flight addreſt. 

There, far apart, and high above the reſt, 

The thund'rer ſat; where old Olympus ſhrouds 

His hundred heads in heav'n, and props the clouds. 
Suppliant the goddeſs ſtood: one hand ſhe plac'd 658 
Beneath his beard, and one his knee embrac'd. 

If &er, O father of the gods, ſhe ſaid, 

My words could pleaſe thee, or my actions aid, 

Some marks of honour on my ſon beſtow, 

And pay in glory what in life you owe. 655 
Fame is at leaſt by heav'nly promiſe due 

"To life ſo ſhort, and now diſhonour'd too. 

Avenge this wrong, oh ever juſt and wiſe! 

Let Greece be humbled, and the Trojans riſe 

Till the proud King and all th* Achaian race 660 
Shall heap with honours him they now diſgrace. 

Thus Thetis ſpoke, but Jove in ſilence held 

The ſacred councils of his breaſt conceal'd. 

Not fo repuls'd, the goddeſs cloſer preſt, 

Still graſp'd his knees, and urg'd the dear requeſt. 66 5 
O lire- of gods and men! thy —— hear, 

Refuſe, or grant; for what has Jove to fear; 
Or oh! ticking of all the pow'rs above 

Is wretched Thetis leaſt the care cf Jove ? 

She ſaid, and ſighing thus the god replies, 
Who rolls the thunder o'er the vaulted ſkies : 

What halt thou afk'd? Ah why ſhould Jove engage 


670 


In foreign conteſts, and domeſtic rage, 
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The gods complaints, and Juno's fierce alarms, | | 
While I, too partial, aid the Trojan arms ? 675 
Go, leſt the haughty partner of my ſway | 
With jealous eyes thy cloſe acceſs ſurvey ; 

But part in peace, ſecure thy pray'r is ſped: 

Witneſs the ſacred honours of our head, 


The nod that ratifies the will divine, 680 | 


The faithful, fix'd, irrevocable fign ; 
This ſeals thy ſuit, and this fulfils thy vows — 
He ſpoke, and awful bends his ſable brows; 
Shakes his ambroſial curls, and gives the nod, | 
The ſtamp of fate, and ſanction of the god: 685 
High heav'n with trembling the dread ſignal took, 
And a“ Olympus to the centre ſhook. - 

Swift to the ſeas profound the: goddeſs flies, 
Jove to his ſtarry manſion in the ſkies. 
The ſhining ſynod of th' immortals wait 
The coming god, and from their thrones. of ftate 
Ariſing filent, wrapt in holy fear, 
Before the majeſty of heav'n appear. 
Trembling they ſtand, while Jove aſſumes the throne, 
All, but the god's imperious queen alone: 695 
Late had ſhe view'd the filver-footed dame, 
And all her paſlions kindled into. ſhame. 
Say, artful manager of heav'n, (ſhe cries), 
Who now partakes the ſecrets of the ſkies ? 
Thy Juno knows not the decrees of fate, 700 
In vain the partner of imperial ſtate. 
What fav'rite goddeſs then thoſe cares divides, 
Which Jove in prudence from his conſort hides ? 

To this the thund'rer: Seek not thou to find 
The ſacred counſels of almighty mind :. 705 
Involv'd in darkneſs hes the great decree, 
Nor can the depths of fate be pierc'd by thee: 
What fits thy knowledge, thou the firſt ſhalt know ; 
The firſt of gods above, and men below; 709 
But thou nor they ſhall ſearch the thoughts that roll 
Deep in the cloſe receſſes of my ſoul. 

Full on the fire the goddeſs of the ſkies 
Roll'd the large orbs of her majeſtic eyes, 
And thus return'd : Auſtere Saturnius, ſay, 714 
From whence this wrath, or who controuls thy N 
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Thy boundleſs will, for me, remains in force, 
And all thy counſels take the deſtin'd courſe. 
But 'tis for Greece I fear: for late was ſeen, 
In cloſe conſult, the ſilver- footed queen. 
Jove to his Thetis _— could deny, 
Nor was the fignal vain that ſhook the ſky. 
What fatal favour has the goddeſs won, 
To grace her fierce, inexorable ſon? _ 
Perhaps in Grecian blood to drench the plain, 
And glut his vengeance with my people flain. 
Then thus the god: Oh reſtleſs fate of pride, 
That ſtrives to learn what heav'n reſolves to hide; 
Vain is the ſearch, preſumptuous and abhorr'd, 
Anxious to thee, and odious to thy lord. 
Let this ſuffice ; th' immutable decree 
No force can ſhake: what 1s, that ought to be. 
Goddeſs, ſubmit, nor dare our will withſtand, 
But dread the pow'r of this avenging hand ; 
Th united ſtrength of all the gods above 
In vain reſiſts th' omnipotence of Jove. 
The thund'rer ſpoke, nor durſt the queen reply; 
A rev'rend horror ſilenc'd all the ſky. 
The feaſt diſturb'd with ſorrow Vulcan ſaw, 
His mother menac'd, and the gods in awe ; 
Peace at his heart, and pleaſure his deſign, 
Thus interpos'd the architect divine. 
The wretched quarrels of the mortal ſtate 
Are far unworthy, gods! of your debate: 
Let men their days in ſenſeleſs ſtrife employ, 
We in eternal peace, and conſtant joy. 
Thou, goddeſs-mother, with our fire comply, 
Nor break the ſacred union of the (ky; 
Leſt, rouz'd to rage, he ſhake the bleſt abodes, 
Launch the red lightning, and dethrone the gods. 
If you ſubmit, the thund'rer ſtands appens'd ; 
Ihe gracious pow'r is willing to be picas'd, 
Thus Vulcan ſpoke ; and riling with a bound, 
The double bowl with ſparkling nectar crown'd, 
Which held to Juno in a — way, 
Goddeſs, (he cry'd), be patient and obey, 
Dear as you are, if Jove his arm extend, 
I can but grieve unable to defend. 
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What god ſo daring in your aid to move, 
Or lift his hand againſt the force of Jove ? | 
Once in your cauſe I felt his matchleſs might. 760 
HurPd headlong downward from th' etherial height; 
Toſt all the day in rapid circles round | 
Nor till the fun deſcended, touch'd the ground: 
Breathleſs I fell, in giddy motion loſt ; 3 
The Sinthians rais'd me on the Lemnian coaſt. 765 
He ſaid, and to her hands the goblet heav'd, 1 
Which, with a ſmile, the white-arm'd queen receiv'd, 
Then to the reſt he fill'd; and, in his turn, 
Each to his lips apply'd the nectar'd urn. | 
Vulcan with awkward grace his. office plies, 770 
And unextinguiſh'd laughter ſhakes the ſkies. 
Thus the bleſt gods the genial day prolong 
In feaſts — and celeſtial ſong. a 


1 
7 


Apollo tun'd the lyre; the muſes round 
With voice alternate aid the ſilver ſound: 775 
Meantime the radiant ſun, to mortal ſight 
Deſcending ſwift, rolPd down the 14 light. 
Then to their ſtarry domes the ——— 

The ſhining monuments of Vulean's art: {A 
Jove on his couch reclin'd his awful head, 780 
And Juno ſlumber'd on the golden bed. 3 
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1 Tus ARGUMENT. 
55 3 The trial of the army, and catalogue of the forces. 


. FUPITER, in purſuance of the requeſt of Thetit, ſends 
a deceitful viſion to Agamemnon, perſuading him to lead 
the army to battle, in order to make the Greeks ſenſible 
42 of their want of Achilles. The general, who is deluded 
= with the hopes of taking Troy without his. aſſiſtance, but 
fears the army was r on by his abſence and the 
late plague, as well as by length of time, contrives to 
make trial of their diſpoſition by a ftratagem. He firſt 
communicates his deſign to the princes in council, that he 
ewould propoſe a return to the ſoldiers, and that they 
ſhould put a flop to them if the propoſal was embraced. 
Then he aſſembles the whole hoſt, and, upon moving for 
a return to Greece, they unanimouſly agree to it, and run 
to prepare the ſhips. They are detained by the manage- 
ment of Ulyſſes, who chaſtiſes the inſolence of Therjites. 
The aſſembly is recalled, ſeveral ſpeeches made on the cc- 
caſion, and at length the advice of Neſtor followed, which 
was to make a general muſter of the troops, and to di- 
wide them into their ſeveral nations, before they proceeded 
lo battle. This gives occaſion to the poet to enumerate 
all the forces of the Greeks and Trojans in a large 


catalogue. 


The time employed in this book conſiſts not entirely of one day. 
The ſcene lies in the Grecian camp and upon the ſca- 
ſhore; toward the end it removes to Troy. 


OW pleaſing ſleep had ſeaPd each mortal eye, 
Stretch'd in the tents the Grecian leaders ly, 
h' immortals ſlumber'd on their thrones above, 
All but the ever-wakeful eyes of Jove. 
o honour Thetis' ſon he bends his care, 5 
And plunge the Greeks in all the woes of war; 1 
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Then bids an empty phantom riſe to fight, 

And thus commands the viſion of the night : 
Fly hence, deluding Dream! and light as air 

To Agamemnon's ample tent repair. 

Bid him in arms draw forth th' embattel'd train, 

Lead all his Grecians to the duſty plain, 

Declare, ev'n now 'tis giv'n him to deſtroy 

The lofty tow'rs of ie tende Troy; 

For now no more the gods with fate contend, 

At Juno's ſuit the heav'aly factions end. 

Deſtruction hangs o'er yon” devoted wall, 

And nodding Ihon waits th' impending fall. 
Swift as the word the vain illuſion fd, 

Deſcends, and hovers o'er Atrides' head; 

Cloth'd in the figure of the Pylian ſage, 

Renown'd for wiſdom, and rever'd for age; 

Around his temples ſpreads his golden wing, 

And thus the flatt'ring dream deceives the Ling. 


Canſt thou, with all a monarch's cares oppreſt, 


Oh Atreus' ſon! canſt thou indulge thy reſt ? 
Ill fits a chief who mighty nations guides, 
Directs in council, — in war preſides, 

To whom its ſafety a whole people owes, 

To waſte long nights in indolent repoſe. 
Monarch, awake! *tis Jove's command I bear, 
Thou and thy glory claim his heav'nly care. 
In juſt array draw forth th' embattel'd train, 
Lead all thy Grecians to the duſty plain; 
Ev'n now, O king! 'tis giv'n thee to deſtroy 
The lofty tow'rs of wide-extended Troy : 
For now no more the gods with fate contend, 
At Juno's ſuit the heav'nly factions end. 
Deſtruction hangs o'er yon' devoted wall, 
And nodding Ilion waits th' impending fall. 
Awake, but waking this advice approve, 
And truſt the viſion that defcends from Jove. 


The phantom ſaid ; then vaniſh'd from his fight, 


Reſolves to air, and mixes with the night. 


A thouſand ſchemes the monarch's mind employ ; 


Elate in thought, he ſacks untaken Troy: 
Vain as he was, and to the future blind ; 
Nor ſaw what Jove and ſecret fate deſign'd, 
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What mighty toils to either hoſt remain, 

What ſcenes of grief, and numbers of the ſlain! 

Eager he riſes, and in fancy hears 

The voice celeſtial murm'ring in his ears. 

Firſt on his limbs a ſlender veſt he drew, 

Around him next the regal mantle threw, _ 

Th' embroider'd ſandals on his feet were ty'd ; 

The ſtarry faulchion glitter'd at his ide 

And laſt his arm the maſſy ſceptre loads, 

Unſtain'd, immortal, and the gift of gods. 
Now roſy morn aſcends the court of Jove, . 

Lifts up her light, and opens day above. 

The king diſpatch'd his heralds with commands 

To range the camp, and ſummon all the bands: 

The gath'ring hoſts the monarch's word obey ; 

While to the fleet Atrides bends his way. 

In his black ſhip the Pylian prince he found ; 

There calls a ſenate of the peers around: 

Th' aſſembly plac'd, the king of men expreſt 

The counſels lab'ring in his artful breaſt. 
Friends and confed'rates! with attentive ear 

Receive my words, and credit what you hear. 

Late as I ſlumber'd in the ſhades of night, 

A dream divine appear'd before my light ; 

Whoſe viſionary form like Neſtor came, 

The ſame in habit, and in mien the ſame. 

The heav'nly phantom hover'd o'er my head, 


And, doſt thou fleep, oh Atreus' ſon ? (he ſaid) : 


I fits a chief, who mighty nations guides, 
Directs in council, and in war — 

To whom its ſafety a whole people owes, 

To waſte long nights in indolent repoſe. 
Monarch, awake! tis Jove's command I bear; 
Thou and thy glory claim his heav'nly care. 

In juſt array draw forth th' embattel'd train, 
And lead the Grecians to the duſty plain; 
Ev'n now, O king! 'tis giv'n thee to deſtroy 
The lofty tow'rs of wide-extended Troy: 

For now no more the gods with fate contend, 
At Juno's ſuit the heav'nly factions end. 
Deſtruction hangs o'er yon” devoted wall, 


And nodding Ilion waits th' impending fall. 
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This hear obſervant, and the gods obey! 


The viſion ſpoke, and paſs'd in air away. 
Now, valiant chiefs! ſince heav'n itſelf alarms, 
Unite, and rouze the ſons of Greece to arms. 


But firſt, with caution, try what yet they dare, 95 ö 


Worn with nine years of unſucceſsful war ? 
'To move the troops to meaſure back the main, 
Be mine ; and yours the province to detain. 


He ſpoke, and ſat; when Neſtor riſing ſaid, 


(Neſtor, whom Pylos' ſandy realms obey'd) ; 100 | 


Princes of Greece, your faithful ears incline, 
Nor doubt the viſion of the pow'rs divine; 
Sent by great Jove to him who rules the hoſt, 
Forbid it, heav'n! this warning ſhould be loſt! 
Then let us haſte, obey the — 
And join to rouze the ſons of Greece to arms. 

Thus ſpoke the ſage: the kings without delay 
Diſſolve the council, and their chick obey: 
The ſceptred rulers lead; the following hoſt, 
Pour'd forth by thouſands, darkens all the coaſt. 118 
As from ſome rocky cleft the ſhepherd ſees 
Cluſt'ring in ei 1 on heaps the driving bees, 
Rolling and black'ning, ſwarms ſucceeding ſwarms, 
With deeper murmurs and more hoarſe alarms ; 


Duſky they ſpread, a cloſe embody'd crowd, 115 


And o'er the vale deſcends the living cloud. 

Vo, from the tents and ſhips, a length'ning train 
Spreads all the beach, and wide o'erſhades the plain: 
Along the region runs a deaf*ning found ; EY 
Beneath their footſteps groans the trembling ground: 


Fame flies before, the meſſenger of Jove, 12i 


And ſhining ſoars, and claps her wings above, 
Nine ſacred heralds, now proclaiming loud 
The monarch's will, ſuſpend the liſt' ning crowd. 


Soon as the throngs in order rang'd appear, 125 1 


And fainter murmurs dy'd upon the ear, 
"Phe king of kings his awful figure rais'd ; 
High in his hand the golden ſceptre blaz'd : 
The golden ſceptre of celeſtial frame, 


By Vulcan form'd, from Jove to Hermes came: 130 


To Pelops he th' immortal git reſign'd ; 
Th' immortal gift great Pelops left behind, 


's alarms, 105 
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In Atreus' hand, which not with Atreus ends, 
To rich Thyeſtes next the prize deſcends ; 
And now the mark of Agamemmnon's reign, 135 
Subjects all Argos, and controuls the main. 
5 i On this bright ſceptre now the K reclin'd, 
Aud artful thus pronounc'd the ſpeech deſign'd: 
Ye ſons of Mars! partake your leader's care, 
Heroes of Greece, and brothers of the war! 14a 
Of partial Jove with juſtice I complain, 
00 And heav'nly oracles believ'd in vain, 
4 ſafe return was promis'd to our toils, 
Renown'd, triumphant, and enrich'd with ſpoils. 
Now ſhameful flight alone can ſave the hoſt, 145 
Our blood, our treaſure, and our glory loſt. 
So Jove decrees, reſiſtleſs lord of all! 
At whoſe command whole empires riſe or fall: 
He ſhakes the feeble props of human truſt, 
And towns and armies humbles to the duſt. 158 
What ſhame to Greece a fruitleſs war to wage, 
Oh laſting ſhame in ev'ry future age! 
Once great in arms, the common ſcorn we grow, 
Repuls'd and baffled by a feeble foe. 
So ſmall their number, that if wars were ceas'd, 155 
And Greece triumphant held a gen'ral feaſt, 
All rank'd by ten; whole decads, when they dine, 
Muſt want a Trojan ſlave to pour the wine. 
But other forces have our hopes o'erthrown, 
And Troy prevails by armies not her own. 160 
Now nine long years of mighty Jove are run, 
Since firſt the labours of this war begun: 
Our cordage torn, decay'd our veſſels ly, 
And ſcarce enſure the wretched pow'r to fly. 
Haſte then, for ever leave the Trojan wall! 165 
Our weeping wives, our tender children call ; 
Love, duty, ſafety, ſummon us away, 
*I1s Nature's voice, and Nature we obey. 
Our ſhatter'd barks may yet tranſport us o'er, 
Safe and inglorious, to our native ſhore. 170 
Fly, Grecians, fly, your ſails and oars employ, 
And dream no more of heav'n-defended Troy. 
His deep defign unknown, the hoſts approve 
Atrides ſpeech,” The mighty numbers move. 
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So rolls the billows to th' Icarian ſhore, 175 
From eaſt and ſouth, when winds begin to roar, 
Burſt their dark manſions in the clouds, and ſweep 
The whit'ning ſurface of the ruffled deep. 
And as on corn when weſtern guſts deſcend, 
Before the blaft the lofty harveſts bend : 180 i 
Ihus o'er the field the moving hoſt appears, : 
With nodding plumes and groves of waving ſpears. 
The gath'ring murmur ſpreads, their trampling feet 
Beat the looſe ſands, and thicken to the fleet. 
With long-reſounding cries they urge the train 185 
Jo fit the ſhips, and launch into the main. 
They toil, they ſweat, thick clouds of duſt ariſe, 
Ihe doubling clamours echo to the ſkies. 
Evn then the Greeks had left the hoſtile plain, 1 
Aud fate decreed the fall of Troy in vain; 199 
B. Joe's imperial queen their flight ſurvey'd, 
And lighing thus belpoke the blue-ey'd maid. 

Suall then the Grecians fly? Oh dire diſgrace ! 
And leave unpuniſh'd this perfidious race? 
Shall Troy, ſhall Priam, and th' adult'rous ſpouſe, 
In peace enjoy the fruits of broken vows ? 196 
And braveſt chiefs, in Helen's quarrel flain, 
Ly unreveng'd on yon deteſted plain? 
No: let my Greeks, unmov'd by vain alarms, | 
Once more refulgent ſhine in brazen arms. 200 | 
Haſte, goddeſs, haſte ! the flying hoſt detain, 
Nor let one fail be hoiſted on the main. 

Pallas obeys, and from Olympus? height 
Switt to the ſhips precipitates her flight; 
Ulyſſes, firſt in public cares, ſhe found, 205 
For prudent counſel like the gods renown'd : 
Oppreſs'd with gen'rous grief the hero ſtood, 
Nor drew his ſable veſſels to the flood. 
And is it thus, divine Laertes? ſon ! | 
Thus fly the Greeks, (the martial maid begun), 210 
Thus to their country bear their own diſgrace, 1 
And fame eternal leave to Priam's race? 
Shall beautcous Helen ſtill remain unfreed, 
Still unreveng'd a thouſand heroes bleed? 
Haſte, gen'rous Ithacus! prevent the ſhame, 215 
Recal your armies, and your chicfs reclaim, 
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Your own reſiſtleſs eloquence employ, 
And to th' immortals truſt the fall of Troy. 

7] he voice divine confeſt the warlike maid, 
Ulyfles heard, nor uninſpir'd obey'd : 220 
Then meeting firſt Atrides, from his hand 
Receiv'd th' imperial ſceptre of command. 
Thus grac'd, attention and reſpect to gain, 
He runs, he flies thro' all the Grecian train, 
Each prince of name, or chief in arms approv'd, 225 
He fir d with praiſe, or with perſuaſion mov'd. 

Warriors like you, with ſtrength and wiſdom bleſt, 
By brave examples ſhould confirm the reſt. 

The monarch's will not yet reveal'd appears; 

He tries our courage, but reſents our fears. 230 
Th' unwary Greeks his fury may provoke ; 

Not thus the king in ſecret council ſpoke. 

Jove loves our chief, from Jove his honour ſprings, 
Beware ! for dreadful is the wrath of kings, 

But if. a clam'rous vile Plebeian roſe, 235 

Him with reproof he check'd, or tam'd with blows. 

Be ſtill, thou ſlave, and to thy betters yield; 

Unknown alike in council and in field! 

Ye gods, what daſtards would our hoſt command! 
Swept to the war, the lumber of a land. 240 
De lent, wretch, and think not here allow'd 

That worſt of tyrants, an uſurping crowd. 

To one ſole monarch Jove commits the ſway; 

His are the laws, and him let all obey. 

With words like theſe the troops Ulyſſes rul'd, 245 
The loudeſt ſilenc'd, and the fierceſt cool'd. 

Back to th' afſembly roll the thronging train, 
Deſert the ſhips, and pour upon the . ä 
Murm'ring they move, as when old Ocean roars, 
And heaves huge ſurges to the trembling ſhores: 250 
The groaning banks are burit with bellowing ſound, . 
The rocks remurmur, and the. deeps bow 

At length the tumult ſinks, the noiſes ceaſe, - 

And a ſtill filence lulls the camp to peace. 

Therſites only clamour'd in the throng, - 255 
Loquacious, loud, and turbulent of tongue: 
Aw'd by no ſhame, by no reſpect controul'd, 
In ſcandal buſy, in reproaches bold: 
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With witty malice ſtudious to defame; 
Scorn all his joy, and laughter all his aim.. 260 
But chief he glory'd with licentious ſtile 
To laſh the great, and monarchs to revile. 
His figure ſuch as might his ſoul proelaim ; 
One eye was blinking, and one leg was lame : 
His mountain-ſhoulders alf his breaſt o'erſpread, 265 
Thin hairs beſtrew'd his long miſhapen head. 
Spleen to mankind his envious heart poſſeſt, 
And much he hated all, but moſt the beſt. 
Ulyſſes or Achilles {till his theme; 
But royal ſcandal his delight ſupreme. 270 
Long had he liv'd the ſcorn of ev'ry Greek, | 
Vext when he ſpoke, yet ſtill they heard him ſpeak. | 
Sharp was his voice; which in the ſhrilleſt tone, 
Thus with injurious taunts attack*d the throne. 

Amidſt the glories of ſo bright a reign, 275 
What moves the great Atrides to n 4 ? 
*Tis thine whate'er the warrior's breaſt inflames, | 
The golden ſpoil, and thine the lovely dames. 
With all the wealth our wars and blood beſtow, 
Thy tents are crowded, and thy cheſts o*erflow: 280 
Thus at full eaſe in heaps of riches roll'd, 
What grieves the monarch ? Is it thirſt of gold? 
Say, ſhall we march with our unconquer'd pow'rs 
(The Greeks and I) to Ilion's hoſtile tow'rs, 
And bring the race of royal baſtards here, 285 
For Troy to ranſom at a price too dear? 
But fafer plunder thy own hoſt ſupplics ; 
Say, would'it thou feize ſome vahant leader's prize? 
Or, it thy heart to gen'rous love be led, 
Some captive fair, to bleſs thy kingly bed? 290 
Whate'er our maſter craves, ſubmit we muft, 
Plagu'd with his pride, or puniſh'd for his luſt. 
Oh women of Achaia! men no more! : 
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Hence let us fly, and let him walte his ſtore 

In loves and pleaſures on the Phrygian ſhore. 295 
We may be wanted on ſome buſy day, 

When Hector comes: ſo great Achilles may: 

From him he forc'd the prize we jointly gave, 

From him, the fierce, the fearleſs, and the brave: 
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And durſt he, as he ought, reſent that wrong, 300 
This mighty tyrant were no tyrant long. 
Fierce from his ſeat, at this, Ulyſſes ſprings, 
In gen'rous vengeance of the king of kings.“ 
With indignation ſparkling in his eyes, 
He views the wretch, and ſternly thus replies. 305 
Peace, factious monſter, born to vex the ſtate, 
With wrangling talents form'd for foul debate: 
Curb that impetuous tongue, nor raſhly vain, 
And ſingly mad, aſperſe the 3 reign. 
Have we not known thee, ſlave! of all our hoſt, 310 
The man who acts the leaſt, upbraids the moſt ? 
Think not the Greeks to ſhameful flight to bring, 
Nor let thoſe lips profane the name of king. 
For our return we truſt the heav'nly pow'rs ; 
Be that their care; to fight hke men be ours. 315 
But grant the hott with wealth the gen'ral load, 
Except detraction, what haſt thou beſtow'd ? 
Suppoſe ſome hero ſhould his ſpoils reſign, 
Art thou that hero, could thoſe ſpoils * thine? 
Gods! let me periſh on this hateful ſhore, 320 
And let theſe eyes b-hold my ſon no more; 
If, on thy next offence, this hand forbear 
To ſtrip thoſe arms thou ill deſerv'ſt to wear, 
Expel the couneil where our princes meet, | 
Ani ſend thee ſcourg'd, and howling thro” the fleet. 
He faid, and cow'ring as the daſtard bends, 326 
The weighty ſceptre on his back deſcends : 
On the round bunch the bloody tumours riſe; 
The tears ſpring itarting from his haggard eyes: 
Trembling he ſat, and ihrunk in abject fears, 330 
From his vile vifage wip'd the ſcalding tears, 
While to his neighbour each expreſs'd his thought: 
Ye gods! what. wonders has Ulyſſes wrought ! 
What fruits his conduct and his courage yield! 
Great in the council, glorious in the field. 335 
Gen'rous he riſes in the crown's defence, 
To curb the factious tongue of inſolence. 
Such juit examples on „ ſhown, 
Sedition ſilenee, and aſſert the throne. 
Twas thus the gen'ral voice the hero prais'd, 340 
Who rifing, high th' imperial ſceptre rais'd : - 
The 
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The blue ey'd Pallas, his celeſtial friend, 
In form a herald), bade the crowds attend. 
h' expecting crowds in ſtil] attention hung, 


To hear the wiſdom of his heav'nly tongue. 345 


Then deeply thoughtful, pauſing ere he ipoke, 

H:s filence thus the prudent hero broke. 
Unhappy monarch ! whom the Grecian race. 

With ſhame deſerting, heap with vile diſgrace, 


Not ſuch at Argos was their gen'rous vow, 350 


Once all their voice, but ah! forgotten now: 
Ne'er to return, was then the common cry, 
Till Troy's proud ſtructures ſhould in athes lie. 
Behold them weeping for their native ſhore ! 


What could their wives or helple.s children more? 355 


What heart but melts to leave the tender train, 

And, one ſhort month, endure the wintry main? 

Few leagues remov'd, we wiſh our peaceful feat, 

When the ſhip toſſes, and the tempeits beat : 

Then well may this long ftay provoke their tears, 360 

The tedious length-of nine revolving years. 

Not for their grief the Grecian hot 1 blame; 

But vanguiſh'd ! baffled ! oh eternal ſhame ! 

Expect the time to Troy's deſtruction giv'n, 

And try the faith of Chalcas and of heav'n. 365 

What paſt at Aulis, Greece can witneſs bear, 

And all who live to breathe this Phrygian air. 

Beſide a fountain's facred brink we rais'd 

Our verdant eltars, and the victim's blaz d; 369 
Twas where the piane-tree ſpread its ſhades around) 

1 he altars heav'd ; and from the crumbling ground 

A mighty dragon ſhot, of dire portent : 

From Jove himſelf the dreadful ſign was ſent. 

Strait to the tree his ſanguine ſpires he roll'd, 

And curl'd around in many a winding fold. 37 

The top-moit branch a mother-bird poſſeſt; | 

Eight callow infants fill'd the moſſy neſt ; 

Herſcif the ninth ; the ſerpent as he hung, 

Stretch'd his black jaws, and cruſh'd the crying young; 

While hov'ring near, with miſerable moan, 380 

The drooping mother wail'd her children gone. 

The mother fal, as round the neſt ſhe flew : 

Sciz'd by the beating wing, the moniter flew : 
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Nor long ſurviv'd, to marble turn'd he ſtands 

A laſting progeny on Aulis' ſands. 385 
Such was the will of Jove; and hence we dare 

Truft in his omen, and ſupport the war. 

For while around we gaz'd with wond'ring eyes, 

And trembling ſought the pow'rs with ſacritice, 

Full of his god, the rev'rend Chalcas cry'd, 390 
Ye Grecian warriors ! lay your fears aſide. 

This wond'rous ſignal Jove himſelf difplays, 

Of long, long labours, but eternal praiſe. 

As many birds as by the ſnake were lain, 'F 

So many years the toils of Greece remain 295 
But wait the tenth, for Ilion's fall decreed : 

Thus ſpoke the prophet, thus the fates ſucceed. 

Obey, ye Grecians ! with ſubmiſſion wait, 

Nor let your flight avert the Trojan fate. 

He ſaid : the thores with loud applauſes found, 400 
The hollow ſhips each deaPning ſhout rebound. - 
Then Neſtor thus-—Theſe vain debates forbear, 

Ye talk like children, not like heroes dare. 

Where now are ail your high reſolves at laſt ? 

Your leagues concluded, your engagements paſt? 405 
Vow'd with libations and with victims then, 

Now vaniſh'd like their ſmoke : the faith of men! 
While uſeleſs words conſume th' unactive hours, 

No wonder Troy fo long reſiſts our pow'rs. 

Riſe, great Atrides! and with courage ſway ; 410 
We march to war if thou direct the way. | 
But leave the ſew that dare reſiſt thy laws, 

The mean deſerters of the Grecian cauſe, 

To grudge the conquelts mighty Jove prepares, 

And view, with envy, our fucceſsful wars. 415 
On that great day when firſt the martial train, 

Big with the fate of Ilion, plow'd the main; 

Jove, on the right, a proſp'rous ſignal ſent, 

And thunder rolling ſhook the firmament. 

Encourag'd hence, maintain the glorious ſtrife, 420 
Till ev'ry foldier graſp a Phrygian wife, 

Till Helen's woes at full reveng'd appear, 

And Troy's proud matrons render tear for tear.. 

Before that day, if any Greek invite 

His country's troops to baſe, inglorious flight, 425 
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Stand forth that Greek ! and hoiſt his ſail to fly; 
And die the daſtard firſt, who dreads to die. 
But now, O monarch ! all thy chiefs adviſe : 
Nor what they offer, thou thyſelf deſpiſe. 
Among thoſe counſels, let not mine be vain 430 
In tribes and nations to divide thy train: 
His ſep'rate troops let ev'ry leader call, 
Lach ſtrengthen each, and all encourage all. 
What chief or ſoldier, of the num'rous band, 
Or bravely fights, or ill obeys command, 435 
When thus diſtin& they war, ſhall ſoon be known, 
And what the cauſe of Ilion not o'erthrown ;. 
If Fate refiſts, or if our arms are ſlow, 
If above prevent, or men below, | 
o him the king: How much thy years excel 440r 

In arts of council, and in ſpeaking well ! 
O would the gods, in love to Greece, decree 
But ten ſuch ſages as they grant in thee ; 
Such wiſdom ſoon ſhall Priam's force deſtroy, 
And ſoon ſhall fall the haughty tcw'rs of "Troy! 445 
But Jove forbids, who plunges thoſe he hates 
In fierce contention and 1n vain debates. 
Now great Achilles from our aid withdraws, 
By me provok'd; a captive maid the cauſe :; | 
If e'er as friends we join, the Trojan wall 450 
Muſt ſhake, and heavy will the vengeance fall ! 
But now, ye warriors, take a ſhort repaſt ; 
And, well refreſh'd, to bloody conflict haſte. 
His ſharpen'd ſpear let ev'ry Grecian wield, 
And ev'ry Grecian fix his brazen ſhield, 455 
Let all excite the fiery ſteeds of war, 
And all for combat fit the rattling car. 
This day, this dreadful day, let each contend; 

| No reſt, na reſpite, till the ſhades deſcend ; 

1 Jill darkneſs, or till death ſhall cover all: 460 
Let the war bleed, and let the mighty fall ! 
Till bath'd in ſweat be ev'ry manly brealt, 
With the huge ſhield each brawny arm depreſt. 
Each aching nerve refuſe the lance to throw, 
And each ſpent courſer at the chariot blow. 465 
Who dares, inglorious, in his ſhips to ſtay, 
Who dares to tremble on this ſignal day, 
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That wretch, too mean to fall by martial pow'r, 
The birds ſhall mangle, and the dogs devour. 

The monarch 4 and ſtrait a murmur roſe, 470 
Loud as the ſurges when the tempeſt blows, 
That daſh'd on — rocks tumultuous roar, 
And foam and thunder on the ſtony ſhore, 
Strait to the tents the troops diſperſing bend, 
The fires are kindled, and the ſmokes aſcend ; 475 
With haſty feaſts they ſacrifice, and pray 
T” avert the dangers of the doubtful day. 
A ſteer of five year's age, large limb'd, and fed, 
To Jove's high altars Agamemnon led: 
There bade the nobleſt of the Grecian peers ; 430 
And Neſtor firſt, as moſt advanc'd in years. 
Next came Idomeneus and FTydeus' ſon, 
Ajax the leſs, and Ajax Telamon ; 
Then wiſe Ulyſles in his rank was plac'd ; 
And Menelaus came unbid, the lat. 435 
The chiefs ſurround the deſtin'd beaſt, and take 
The ſacred ofPring of the ſalted cake; 
When thus the king prefers his ſolemn pray'r: 
O thou! whoſe thunder rends the clouded air, 
Who in the heav'n of heav'ns has fix d thy throne, 490 
Supreme of gods! unbounded, and alone! 
Hear, and before the burning ſun deſcends, 
Before the night her gloomy veil extends, 
Low in the duſt be laid yon hoſtile ſpires, 
Be Priam's palace ſunk in Grecian hires, 495 
In Hector's breaſt be plung'd this ſhining ſword, 
And ſlaughter'd heroes groan around their lord! 

Thus pray'd the chief: his unavailing pray'r 
Great Jove refus'd, and toſt in empty air: 
The god averſe, while yet the fumes aroſe, 500 
Prepar'd new toils, and doubled woes on woes. 
Their pray'rs perform'd, the chiefs the rite purſue, 
Ihe barley ſprinkled, and the victim flew. 
The limbs they ſever from th' incloſing hyde, 
The thighs, ſelected to the gods, divide. 505 
On theſe, in double cauls involv'd with art, 
The choiceſt morſels lie from ev'ry part. 
From the cleft wood the crackling flames aſpire, 


While the fat victim feeds the ſacred fire. 
, The 
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The thighs thus ſacrific'd, and entrails dreſt, 510 
Th” aſſiſtants part, transfix, and roaſt the reſt; 
Then ſpread the tables, the repaſt prepare, 
Each takes his ſeat, and each receives his thare. 
Soon as the rage of hunger was ſuppreſt, 
The gen'rous Neſtor thus the prince addreſt. 515 

Now bid thy heralds ſound the loud alarms, 
And call the ſquadrons ſheath'd in brazen arms : 
Now ſeize th' occaſion, now the troops ſurvey, 
And lead to war when Heav'n directs the way. 

He faid ; the monarch jiſſu'd his commands; 520 
Strait the loud heralds call the gath'ring bands. 
The chiefs incloſe their king; the hoſts divide, 
In tribes and nations e on either ſide. 
High in the midſt the blue-ey'd virgin flies; 
From rank to rank ſhe darts her ardent eyes : 525 
The dreadful Ægis, Jove's immortal ſhiek R 
Blaz'd on her arm, and lighten'd all the field : 
Round the vaſt orb an hundred ſerpents roll'd, 
Form'd the bright fringe, and ſeem'd to burn in gold. 
With this each Grecian's manly breaſt ſhe warms, 530 
Swells their bold hearts, and ſtrings their nervous arms, 
No more they ſigh, inglorious to return, 
But breathe revenge, and for the combat burn. 

As on ſome mountain, thro' the lofty grove, 
The crackling flames aſcend, and blaze above, 535 
*The fires expanding as the winds ariſe, 
Shoot their long beams, and kindle half the ſkies : 
So from the poliſh'd arms, and brazen ſhields, 
A gleamy ſplendour flaſh'd along the fields. 
Not leſs their number than th' embody'd cranes, 540 
Or milk-white ſwans in Aſius' watry plains, 
That o'er the windings of Cayſter's ſprings, 
Stretch their long nccks, and clap their ruſtling wings. 
Now tow'r aloft, and courſe in airy rounds ; 
Now light with noiſe ; with noiſe the field reſounds. 
Thus num'rous and confus'd, extending wide, 546 
The legions crowd Scamander's flow'ry fide ; 
With ruſhing troops the plains are cover'd o'er, 
And thund'ring footſteps ſhake the ſounding ſhore : 
Along the river's level meads they ſtand, 550 
Thick as in ſpring the flow'rs adorn the land, 

1 Or 
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Or leaves the trees; or thick as inſects play, 
The wand'ring nation of a ſummer's day, 
That drawn by milky ſteams, at ev'ning hours, 
In gather'd ſwarms ſurround the rural bow'rs : 555 
From pail to pail with buſy murmur run 
The gilded legions glitt'ring in the ſun, 
So throng, ſo cloſe, the Grecian ſquadrons ſtood 
In radiant arms, and thirſt for Trojan blood. 
Each leader now his ſcatter'd force conjoins 560 
In cloſe array, and forms the deep'ning lines. 
Not with more eaſe, the ſkilful ſhepherd ſwain 
Collects his flock from thouſands on the plain. 
The king of kings, majeltically tall, 
Tow'rs o'er his armies, and outſhines them all: 65 
Like ſome proud bull that round the paſtures leads 
His ſubject-herds, the monarch of the meads. 
Great as the gods, th' exalted chief was ſcen, 
His ſtrength like Neptune, and like Mars his mien: 
Jove o'er his eyes celeſtial glories ſpread, 570 
And dawning conqueſt play'd around his head. 

Say, virgins, ſeated round the throne, divine, 
All-knowing goddeſſes ! immortal nine! 
Since earth's wide regions, heav'n's unmeaſur'd height, 
And hell's abyſs, hide nothing from your fight, 575 
(We, wretched mortals! loſt in doubts below, 
But gueſs by rumour, and but boaſt we know), 
Oh ſay what heroes, fir'd by thirſt of fame, 
Or urg*d by wrongs, to Troy's deſtruction came? 
To count them all, demands a thouſand tongues, 580 
A throat of braſs, and adamantine Jungs. 
Daughters of Jove, aſſiſt! inſpir'd by you 
The mighty labour dauntleſs I purſue : 
What crowded armies, from what climes they bring, 


Their names, their numbers, and their chiefs I ling. 5 85 


The CATALOGUE of the SH1Ps. 
THE hardy warriors whom Bcotia bred, 


Penelius, Leitus, Prothoenor led: 


With theſe Arcefilaus and Clonius ſtand, 


Equal in arms, and equal in command. 

Theſe head the troops that rocky Aulis yields, 590 

And Eteon's hills, and Hyrie's watry fields, 
D 


And 
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And Schœnos, Scholos, Grea near the main, 
And Mycaleſſia's ample piny plain. 
"Thoſe who in Peteon or Ileſion dwell, 
Or Harma where Apollo's prophet fell: 595 
Helecn and Hyle, which the ſprings o'erflow ; 
And Medcon lofty, and Ocalea low ; 
Or in the meads of Holiartus ftray, 
Or Theſpia facred to the god of day. 
Oncheſtus, Neptune's celebrated groves : 600 
Copæ, and Thiſbe, fam'd for filver doves; 
For flocks Erythre, Gliſſa for the vine; 
Platea green, and Niſa the divine. 
And they whom Thebes's well-built walls incloſe, 
Where Myde, Eutreſis, Corone roſe; 605 
And Arne rich, with purple harveſts crown'd ; 
And Anthedon, Beœotia's utmoſt bound. 
Full {ifty ſhips they ſend, and cach conveys 
Twice fixty warriors thro' the foaming ſeas. 
To theſe ſucceed Aſpledon's martial train, 610 
Who plow the ſpacious Orchomenian plain. 
Two valiant brothers rule th“ undaunted throng, 
lalmen and Aſcalaphus the ſtrong: | 
Sons of Aſtyoche, the heav'nly fair, 
Whoſe virgin charms ſubdu'd the god of war: 6175 
(In Actor's court as ſhe retir'd to reſt, 
The ſtrength of Mars the bluſhing maid compreſt): 
Their troops in thirty ſable veſſels ſweep, 
With equal oars, the hoarſe- reſounding deep. 
The Phocians next in forty barks repair, 620 
Epiſtrophus and Schedius head the war, 
From thoſe rich regions where Cephiſſus leads 
His ſilver current thro' the flow'ry meads; 
From Panopea, Chryſa the divine, : 
Where Anemoria's ately turrets thine, 625 
Where Pytho, Daulis, Cypariſſus ſtood, 
And fair Lilea views the riſing flood. 
"Theſe rang'd in order on the Joating tide, 


Cloſe on the left, the bold Bœotians fide. 
Fierce Ajax led the Locrian ſquadrons on, 630 
Ajax the leſs, Oileus' valiant ſon ; 
Skill'd to direct the flying dart aright ; 
Swift in purſuit, aud active in the hight, 


Him 
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Him, as their chief, the choſen troops attend, 
Which Beſſa, Thronus, and rich Cy nos fend: 635 
Opus, Calliarus, and Scarphe's bands; | 
And thoſe who dwell where pleaſing Augia ſtands, f 
And where Boagrius floats the lowly lands, 
Or in fair Tarphe's ſylvan ſeats reſide; 
In forty veſſels cut the yielding tide. 640 
Eubœa next her martial ſons prepares, 
And ſends the brave Abantes to the wars: 
Breathing revenge in arms they taxe their way 
From Chalcis* walls, and ſtrong Eretria ; 
Th' Ifteian fields for gen'rous vines renown'd, 645 
"Che fair Cariitos, and the Styrian ground; 
Were Dios from her tow'rs o'eriooks the plain, 
And high Cerinthus views the neighb'ring main. 
Down their broad ſhoulders falls a length of hair; 
Their hands diſmis not the long lance in air; 650 
Bat with portended ſpears in fighting fields, 
Pierce the tough corſlets and the brazen ſhields. 
"Twice twenty ſhips tranſport the warlike bands, 
Which bold Elphenor, fierc2 in arms, commands. 
Full 6ity more from Athens ſtem the main, 655 
Led by Menetheus thro? the liquid plain, 
(Achens the fair, where great Erectheus ſway'd, 
That ow'd his nurture to the blue-ey'd maid, 
But from the teeming furrow took his birth, 
The mighty offspring of the foodful earth. 660 
Him Pallas plac'd amidit her wealthy fane, 
Ador'd with ſacritice and oxen flain ; 
Where, as the years revolve, her altars blaze, 
And all the tribes reſound the goddeſs? praffe). 
No chief like thee, Meneſtheus ! Greece could yiel1, 
'To marſhal armies in the duſty field, 666 
Th extended wings of battle to diſplay, 
Or cloſe th* embodied hoſt in firm array. 
Neſtor alone, improv'd by length of days, 
For martial conduct bore an equal praiſe. 670 
With theſe appear the Salaminian bands, 
Whom the gigantic Telamon commands; 
In twelve black ſhips to 'Troy they ſteer their courſe, 
Aud with the great Athenians join their force. 


D 2 Next 
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Next move to war the 8 train 675 

From high Trezene, and Maſeta's plain, 

And fair A gina circled by the main: 

Whom ſtrong Tyrinthe's lofty walls ſurround, 

And Epidaure with viny harveſts crown'd : 

And where fair Afinen and Hermon ſhow 680 

Their cliffs above, and ample bay below. 

"Theſe, by the brave Euryalus were led, 

Great Sthenclus, and greater Diomed, 

But chief T'ydides bore the ſov'reign ſway 

In fourſcore barks they plow the watry way. 685 
The proud Mycene arms her martial pow'rs, 

Cleone, Corinth, with imperial tow'rs, 

Fair Aræthyrca, Orma's fruitful plain, 

And Z£gion, and Adraſtus' ancient reign: 

And thoſe who dwell along the ſandy ſhore, 690 

And where Pyilene yields A fleecy ſtore, 

Where Helice and Hypereſia he, 

zun Conoeſſa's ſpires ſalute the ſy. 

Great +gamemnon rules the num'rous band, 

{A hundred veitels in long order ſtand, 695 

And crewded nations wait his dread command, 

High on the deck the king of men appcers, 

Aud his refulgent arms in triumph wears; 

Proud of bis hoſt, unrival d in his reign, 

In ert pamp he moves along the main. 700 
Eis brother folows, and to vengeance warms 

Thc yuardy Spartans, exercis'd in arms: 

Piares and Brytia's valiant troops, and thoſe 

Wem Lacedzmon's lofty hills inclule : 

Or Meſſe's tow rs for filver doves renown'd, 705 

Amyclz, Laas, Augia's happy ground, 

And thoſe whom Oetylos' low walls contain, 

And Helos on the margin of the main: 

Theſe, o'er the beading ocean, Helen's cauſe 

In ſixty fhips.,with Menelaus draws : 710 

Eager and loud from man to man he flies, 

Revenge and fury flaming in his eyes z 

While vainly fond, in fancy oft he hears 

The fair one's grief, and fees her falling teare. 
In ninety call from Pylos ſandy colt, 715 

Neſtor the lage conducts his- choſeu hoſt; 
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From Amphigenia's ever - fruitful land, 

Where ARpy 2 and little Ptelon ſtand; 
Where beauteous Arene her ſtructures ſhows, 
And Thryon's walls Alpheus' ſtreams incloſe : 
And Dorion, fam'd for 'Thamyris* diſgrace, 
Superior onee of ali the tuneful race, 

Till vain of mortals empty praiſe, he ſtrove 
To match the ſeed of cloud-compeiling Jove ! 
Too daring bard ! whoſe unſucceſsful pride 
Th' immortal Muſes in their art defy'd. 

Ti avenging Muſes of the light of day 
Depriv'd his eyes, and inatch'd his voice away 
No more his heav'nly voice was heard to ſing, 
His hand no more awak'd the filver ſtring. 


Where under high Cyllene, crown'd with wood, 


The ſhaded tomb of old AÆpytus Rood; 

From Ripe, Stratie, 'Tegea's bord'ring towns, 

The Phenean fields, and Orchomenian downs, 

Where the fat herds in plenteous paſture rove ;. 

And Stymphelus with her ſurrounding grove, 

Parrhaſia, on her ſnowy clifls rechn'd, 

And high Eniſpe ſhook by wintry wind, 

And fair Mantinia's ever-pleafing ſite; 

In ſixty ſail th' Arcadian bands unite. 

old Agapenor, glorious at their head, 

(Anceus' ſon), the mighty ſquadron led. 

Their ſhips, ſupply'd by Agamemnon's care, 

Thro' roaring ſeas the wond' ring warriors bear; 

The firſt to battle on th' appointed plain, 

Put new to al the dangers. of the main. 
Thoſe, where fair Elis and Bupratium join; 

Whom Hyrmin, here, and Myrfinus confine, 

And bouaded there, where o'er the valleys roſe 

Th' Olenian rock, and where Aliſium flows; 

Beneath four chiefs (a num rous army) came; 

The ſtrength and glory of th Epean name. 

In ſep'rate ſquadrons theſe their train divide, 

Each leads ten veſſels thro the yielding tide. 

One was Amphimachus, and Thalpius one; 

(Eurytus' this, and that Featus' fon) ; 

Yores ſprung from Amarynceus? line; 


And great. Prolyxenus, of force divine. 
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But thoſe who view fair Elis o'er the ſeas 
From the bleſt iſlands of th* Echinades, 760 
In forty veſſels under Meges move, 
Begot by Phyleus the belovd of Jove. 
To ſtrong Dulichium from his fire he fled, 
And thence to Troy his hardy warriors led... 
Ulyſſes follow'd thro? the watry road, 765 
A chief, in wiſdom equal to a god. 
With thoſe whom Cephalenia's iſle inclos'd, 
Or till their fields along the coaſt oppos'd ; 
Or where fair Ithaca o'erlooks the floods, 
Whicre high Neritos ſhakes his waving. woods, 770 
Where Aigilipa's rugged ſides are ſeen, 
Crocylia rocky, and Zacynthus green. 
"Theſe in twelve gallies with vermilion prores, 
Beneath his ond ſought the Phrygian ſhores. 
Thoas came next, Andræmon's valiant ſon, 775 
From Pleuron's walls, and chalky Calydon, 
And rough Pylene, and th' Olenian ſteep, 
And Chaleis beaten. by the. rolling deep. 
He led the warriors from th' Atolian ſhore; 
For now the ſons of Oeneus were no more! 780 
Te glories of the mighty race were fled! 
Ocneus himſelf and Meleager dead! 
To Thoas' care now truſt the martial train, 
His forty veſſels follow thro” the main. 
Next eighty barks the Cretan king commands, 785 
Of Gnoſſus, Lyctus, and Gortyna's bands, 
And thoſe who dwell where Rhytion's domes ariſe, 
Or white Lycaſtus glitters to the tkies, 
Or where by Phzitus filver Jardan runs; 
Crete's hundred cities pour forth all her ſons. 790 
Theſe march'd, Idomeneus, beneath thy care, | 
And Merion, dreadful as the god of war. 
tlepolemus, the fon of Hercules, 
Led nine ſwift veſſels thro? the foamy ſeas ; 
From Rhodes with everlaſting ſunſhine bright, 795 
Jslyſſus, Lindus, and Camirus white. 
His captive mother fierce Alcides bore 
From Ephyr's walls, and Selle's winding ſhore, 
Where mighty towns in ruins ſpread the plain, 
And ſaw their blooming warriors early ſlain. — 800 


10 
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The hero, when to manly years he grew, 
Aleides' uncle, old Licymnius, ſlew; a 
For this conſtrain'd to quit his native place, 
And ſhun the vengeance of th' Herculean race, 
A fleet he built, and, with a num'rous train 805 
Of willing exiles, wander'd o'er the main; 

Where many ſeas and many ſuff'rings pait, 

On happy Rhodes the chief arriv'd at laſt: 

There in three tribes divides his native band, 

And rules them peaceful in a foreign land; _— $10 
Increas'd and proſper'd in their new abodes 

By mighty Jove, the fire of men and gods; 

With joy they ſaw the growing empire rite, 

And ſhow'rs of wealth deſcendiag from the ſkies. 
Three {hips with Nireus ſought the Trojan ſhore, 
Nireus, whom Agle to Charopus bore, 816 

Nircus, in faulticis ſhape and blooming grace, 
The lovelieſt youth of all the Grecian race; 
Pelides only match'd his early charms ; 
But few his troops, and ſmall his ſtrength in arms. 526 
Next thirty galleys cleave the liquid plain, 
Of thoſe, Calydnte's ſea-girt iſles contain; 
With them the youth of Nifyrus repair, 
Catus the ſtrong, and Crapathus the fair; | 
Cos, where Eurypylus poſſeſt the ſway, 825 
ill great Alcides made the realms obey : 
Thete Antiphus and bold Phidippus bring, 
Sprung from the god by Theſſalus the king. 
Now, Mule, recount Pelaſgie Argos? pow'rs, 
From Alos, Alope, and Trechin's tow'rs ; 830 
From Phthia's ſpacious vales; and Hella, bleſt 
With female beauty far beyond the reſt. 
Full fifty ſhips beucath Achilles' care, 
Th Achaians, Myrmidons, Hellenians bear; | 
Theſſalians all, tho? various in their name, 835 
The ſame their nation, and their chief the ſame. 
But now inglorious, {tretch'd along the ſhore, 
They hear the brazen voice of war no more; 
No more the foe they face in dire array; 
Cloſe in his fleet their angry leader lay; 
Since fair Briſeis from his arms was torn, 


840 


The nobleſt ſpoil from ſack'd Lyrneſſus borne, 


Then 
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Then, when the chief the Theban walls o'erthrew, 
And the bold ſons of great Evenus flew. 
There mourn'd Achilles, plung'd in depth of care, 845 
But ſoon to riſe in ſlaughter, blood, and war. 
To theſe the youth of Phylace ſucceed 
Ttona, famous for her fleecy breed, 
And graſſy Pteleon deck'd with cheerful greens, 
The bow'rs of Ceres, and the ſylvan ſcenes, 850 
Sweet Pyrrhaſus, with blooming flow'rets crown'd, 
And Antron's watry dens, and cavern'd ground. 
"Theſe own'd as chief Proteſilas the brave, 
Who now lay filent in the gloomy grave: 
The firſt who boldly touch'd the Projan ſhore, 855 
And dy'd a Phrygian lance with Grecian gore; 
There hes, far diſtant from his native plain; 
Unhniſh'd his proud palaces remain, 
And his fad conſort beats her breaſt in vain. 
His troops in forty ſhips Podarces Jed, 800 
Iphielus' ton, and brother to the dead; 
Nor he unworthy to command the hott ; 
Yet ſtill they mourn'd their ancient leader loſt, 
The men who Glaphyra's fair ſoil partake, 
Where hills encircle Bo-be's lowly lake, 865 
Where Pheræ hears the neighb'ring waters fall, 
Or proud Jolcus lifts her airy wall, 
In ten black ſhips embark'd for Ilion's ſhore, 
With bold Eumelus, whom Alcctte bore : 
All Pelias' race Alceſte far outſhin'd, 870 
"Phe grace and glory of the beauteous kind. 
Vac troops Methone or 'Fhaumacia yields, 
Olizon's rocks, or Milebœa's fields, 
With Philoctetes ſail'd, whoſe matckleſs art 
From the tough bow directs the feather'd dart. 875 
Sev'n were his ſhips; each veſſel fifty row, 
Skill'd in his ſcience of the dart and bow. 
But he lay ragiag on the Lemnian ground, 
A pois'nous Liydea ave the burning wound; 
There groan'd the ier in 1 pain, 830 
| Whom Greece at length ſhall with, nor wiſh in vain. 
| His forces Medon led trom Lemnos' ſhore, 


Oilcus' ſon, whom beauteous Rhena bore. 


Th 
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Th' Oechalion race, in thoſe high tow'rs contain'd 
Where once Eurytus in proud triumph reign'd, 8835 
Or where her humbler turrets 'Tricca rears, 

Or where Ithome, rough with rocks, appears; 

In thirty fail the ſparkling waves divide, 

Which Podalirius and Machaon guide. 

'Fo theſe Tus (kill their parent-god * imparts, 890 
Divine profeſſors of the healing arts. 

The bold Ormenian and Aiterian bands 
In forty barks Eurypylus commands, 

Where Titan hides bis hoary head in ſnow, 
And where Hyperia's filver fountains flow. 895 

Thy troops, Argiſſa, Polypates leads, 

And Eleon, ſhelter'd by Olympus' ſhades, 

Gyttone's warriors 3 and where Orthe hes, 

And Olooſſon's chalky cliffs ariſe. 

Sprung from Pirithous of immortal race, 900 
The fruit of fair Hippodame's embrace, 

(That day, when hurl'd from Pelion's cloudy head, 

To diſtant dens the ſhaggy Centaurs fled ), 

With Polypœtes, join'd in equal ſway, 

Leonteus leads, and forty ſhips obey. 905 

In twenty ſail the bold Perrhæbians came 
From Cyphus, Guneus was their leader's name. 

With theſe the Enians join'd, and thoſe who freeze 

Where cold Dodona lifts her holy trees; | 

Or where the pleaſing Titareſius glides, 910 

And into Peneus rolls his eaſy tides; 

Yet o'er the filver ſurface pure they flow, 

The ſacred ſtreum unmis'd with ſtreams below, 

Sacred and awful! From the dark abodes 

Styx pours them forth, the dreadful oath of gods! 915 
Latt under Prothous the Magnelians ſtood, 

Prothous the ſwift, of old Tenthredon's blood; 

Who dwell where Pelton, crown'd with piny boughs, 

GChſcures the glade, and nods his ſhaggy brows ; 

Or where thro” fiow'ry Tempe Penevs ſtray'd, 920 

(The region ſtretch'd bencath his mighty ſhade), 

In forty fable barks they ſleinm'd the main; 

Such were the chiefs, and ſuch the Grecian train. 

Say next, O muſe! of all Achaa breeds, 

Who braveſt fought, or reiu'd the noble Reeds? 925 
4 Aiculaipius, 
Euwmuhus! 
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Eumelus? mares were foremoſt in the chace, 

As eagles fleet, and of Pheretian race 

Bred where Pieria's fruitful fountains flow, 

And train'd by him who bears the filver bow. 

Fierce in the fight, their noſtrils breath'd a flame, 930 

Their height, their colour, and their age the fame ; 

O'er fields of death they whirl the rapid car, 

And break the ranks, and thunder thro” the war. 

Ajax in arms the firit renown acquir'd, 

While ſtern Achilles in his wrath retir'd: 935 

(His was the ſtrength that mortal might exceeds, 

And his th' unrival'd race of heav'nly {teeds) ; 

But netis' fon nov ſhines in arms no more 

His troops, negle&ed on the ſandy fnore, 

In empty air their ſportive jav'lins throw, 940 

Or whirl the diſk, or bend an idle bow: 

Unſtain'd with blood his cover'd chariots ſtand; 

Th' immortal courſers graze along the ſtrand ; 

But the brave chiefs th? inglorious life deplor'd, 

And wand'ring o'er the camp, requir'd their lord. 945 
Now, like a deluge, cov'ring ell around, 

The ſtlining armies ſweep along the ground; 

Swift as a flood of fire, when ſtorms ariſe, 

Floats the wide field, and blazes to the ſkies. 

Earth groan'd beneath them ; as when angry Jove 950 

Hurls down the forky lightning from above, 

On Arime when he the thunder throws, 

And fires Typhœus with redoubled blows, 

Where Typhon, preſt beneath the burning load, 

Still feels the fury of th' avenging god. 955 
But various Iris, Jove's SEE to bear, 

Seeds on the wings of winds thro? liquid air 

In Priam's porch the Trojan chiefs ſhe found, 

Tue old conſulting, and the youths around. 

PUlites' ſhape, the monarch's ſon, ſhe choſe, 960 

Vho from Æſetes' tomb obſerv'd the focs, 

Hiph on the mound ; from whence in proſpect lay 

he fields, the tents, the navy, and the bay. 

In this diſſembled form, ſhe haſtes to bring 

Th' unwelcome meſſage to the Phrygian king. 965 
Ceaſe to conſult, the time for action calls; 

War, horrid war, approaches to your walls! 


Aſſembled 
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A ſſembled armies oft' have I beheld ; 


But nc'er till now fuch numbers charg'd a field. 
"Thick as autumnal leaves, or driving ſand, 970 
The moving ſquadrons blacken all tne ſtrand. 
Thou, godlike Hector! all thy force employ, 
Aſſemble all thi' united bands of Troy; 
In juſt array let ev'ry leader call 
The foreigu troops: this day demands them all. 975 
The voice divine the mighty chief alarms; 
The council breaks, the warriors ruſh to arms. 
The gates unfolding pour forth all their train, 
Nations on nations fill the duſky plain, 7 
Men, ſteeds, and chariots ſhake the trembling ground; 
The tumult thickens, and the ſkies reſound. 
Amidit the plain in fight of Ilion ſtands 
A riſing mount, the work of human hands; 
(This for Myrinne's tomb th' immortals know, 
Tuo' calld Bateia in the world below); 985 
Peneath their chiefs in martial order here, 
TY auxiliar troops and Trojan hoſts appear. 
The godlike Hector, high above the reſt, 
Shakes his huge ſpear, and nods his plumy creſt: 
In throngs around his native bands repair, 990 
And groves of lances glitter in the air. 
Divine Æneas brings the Dardan race, 
Anchiſes' ſon, by Venus' ſtol'n embrace, 
Born in the ſhades of Ida's ſecret grove, 
(A mortal mixing with the queen of love): 995 
Archilochus and Acamas divide 
The warrtor's toils, and combat by his ſide. 
Who fair Zeleia's wealthy valleys till, 
Fatt by the foot of Ida's ſacred hill; 
Or drink, Aſepus, of thy ſable flood; 1000 
Were led by Pandarus of royal blood : 
To whom his art Apollo derign'd to ſhow, 
Grac'd with the preſent of his ſhafts and bow. 
From rich Apæſus and Adreſtia's tow'rs, 
High Teree's ſummits, and Pityea's bow'rs ; 1005 
From theſe the congregated troops obey 
Young Amphius and Adraſtus' equal ſway ; 
Old Merops' ſons, whom, ſkill'd in fates to come, 
The lire forewarn'd, and propheſy'd their doom: 


Fate 
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Fate urg'd them on! the fire forewarn'd in vain, 1010 
They ruſh'd to war, and periſh'd on the plain. 
From Practius' ſtream, Percote's paſture lands, 
And Seſtos and Abydos' neighb'ring ſtrands, 
From great Ariſba's walls and Selle's coaſt, 
Altus Bricks conducts his hot : 1015 
High ou his car he ſhakes the flowing reins, 
His fiery courſers thunder o'er the plains. 
The fierce Pelaſgi next, in war renown'd, 
March from Lariſla's ever fertile ground: 
In equal arms their brother leaders ſhine, 1020 
Hippothous bold, and Pyleus the divine. 
Next Acamas and Pyrous lead their hoſts 
In dread array, from Thracia's wintry coaſts ; 
Round the bleak realms where Helleſpontus rores, 
And Boreas beats the hoarſe-reſounding ſhores. 1025 
With great Euphemus the Ciconians move, 
Sprung from "Trazenian Ceus, lov'd by Jove. 
Pyraxchnres the Pæonian troops attend, 
Skill'd in the fight their crooked bows to bend ; 
From Axius' ample bed he leads them on, 1030 
Axius, that laves the diſtant Amydon, 
Axius, that ſwells with all his neighb'ring rills, 
And wide around the floated region fills. 
The Paphlagonians Pylæmenes rules, | 
Where rich Henetia breeds her ſavage mules 1035 
Where Erythinus' riſing elifts are ſeen, 
Thy groves of box, Cytorus! ever green; 
And where /Egyalus and Cromna ly, 
And lofty Seſamus invades the ſky; 
And where Parthenius, roll'd thro' banks of ftow'rs, 
Refle&s her bord'ring palaces and bow'rs. 1041 
Here march'd in arms the Halizonian band, 
Whom Odius and Epiitrophus command, 
From thoſe far regions where the ſun reſines 
The rip'ning ſilver in Alybean mines. 1045 
There mighty Chromis led the Myſian train, 
And augur eee inſpir'd in vain; 
For ſtern Achilles lopt his ſacred head, 
Roll'd down Scamander with the vulgar dead. 
Phorcys and brave Aſcanius here unite 1059 


Th' Aſcauian Phrygians, eager for the fight, - 
1 


1 


50 
Of 
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Of thoſe who round Mzonia's realms reſide, 
Or whom the vales in ſtrade of Tmolus hide, 
Meſtles and Antiphus the charge partake ; 
Born on the banks of Gyges' ſilent lake. 105 5 
There, from the fields where wild Mæander flows, 
High Mycale, and Latmos' ſhady brows, 
And proud Miletus, came the Carian throngs, 
With mingled clamours, and with barb'rous tongues, 
Amphimachus and Nauſtes guide the train, 1060 
Nauſtes the bold, Amphimachus the vain, 
Who trick'd with gold, and glitt'ring on his car, 
Rode like a woman to the gel of war; 
Fool that he was! by fierce Achilles ſlain, 
The river ſwept him to the briny main: 1065 
There whelm'd with waves the gaudy warrior lies; 
The valiant victor ſeiz'd the *.— prize. 

The forces laſt in fair array ſucceed, 
Which blameleſs Glaucus and Sarpedon lead; 
The warlike bands that diſtant Lycia yields, 1070 
Where gulfy Xanthus foams along the fields. 


* THE 
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Tus ARGUMENT. 
The duel of Menelaus and Paris. 


THE armies being ready to engage, a fingle combat is 
agreed upon between Menelaus and Paris, (by the in- 
tervention of Hector, for the determination of the war. 
Iris is ſent to call Helena to behold the fight. She lead; 
her to the walls -vf Trey, where Priam fat ruith his 
counſellors obſerving the Grecian leaders on the plain be- 
aao, to whom Helena gives au account of the chief of 
them. The kings on either part take the ſolemn oath fer 
the conditions of the combat. The duel enſues, wherein 
Paris being overcome, is ſnatched away in a cloud by 
Jenus, and tranſported to his apartment. She then calls 
Helen from the walls, and brings the lovers together, 
Agamemnon, on the part of the Grecians, demands the 
reſtoration of Helen, and the performance of the articles. 


The three and twentieth day ſlill continues throughout this 


boat. The icene 8 in the fields befre Trey, 
and ſometimes in Troy itſelf. | 


& Þ HUS by their leader's care each martial band 

Moves into ranks, and ſtretches o'er the land. 

With ſhouts the Trojans ruſhing from afar, 

Proclaim their motions, and provoke the war: 

So when inclement winters vex the plain 5 

With piercing frofts, or thick-deſcending rain, 

*Fo warmer ſeas the cranes embody'd fly, 

With noiſe, and order, thro' the mid-way ſky ; 

To pigmy nations wounds and death they bring, 

And all the war deſcends upon the wing. 10 
But 
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But ſilent, breathing rage, reſolv'd and ſxill'd 

By mutual aids to fix a doubtful field, 

Swift march the Greeks : the rapid duſt around 

Dark'ning ariſes from the labour d ground. 

Thus from his flaggy wings when Notus ſheds tz. 

A night of vapours round the mountain-heads, 

Swift-gliding miſts the duſky fields invade, 

To thieves more grateful than the midnight ſhade z 

While ſcarce the ſwains their feeding flocks ſurvey, 

Loſt and confus'd amidſt the thicken'd day: 29 

$2 wrapt in gath'ring duſt, the Grecian train 

A moving cloud, ſwept on, and bid the plain. 

Now front to front the hoſtile armies Rand, 

Eager of fight, and only wait command 

When, to the van, before the ſons of fame 25 

Whom Troy ſent forth, the beauteous Paris came: 

In form a god! the panther's ſpeckled hyde 

Flow d o'er his armour with an eaſy pride, 

His bended bow acroſs his ſhoulders flung, 

His ſword befide him negligently hung, 30 

Two pointed ſpears he 3 with gallant grace, 

And dar'd the braveſt of the Grecian race. 

As thus with glorious air and proud diſdain, 
He boldly ſtalk'd, the foremoſt on the plain, 
Him Mcenelaus, lov'd of Mars, eſpies, 35 
With heart elated, and with joyful eyes: 

50 joys a lion, if the branching deer, 

Or mountain-goat, his bulky prize, appear; 

Eager he ſeizes, and devours the lain, 

Preſt by bold youths, and baying dogs in vain. 40 

Thus fond of vengeance, with a furious bound, 

In clanging 45 leaps upon the ground 

From his high chariot: him, approaching near, 

The beauteous champion views with marks of fear, 

Smit with a conſcious ſenſe, retires behind, 45 

And ſhuns the fate he well deſerv'd to find. 

5 As when ſome ſhepherd from the ruſtling trees 
Shot forth to view, a ſcaly ſerpent ſees 
Trembling and pale, be ſtarts with wild affright, 
And all confus'd precipitates his flight. 

So from the king the ſhining warrior flies, 
2 And plung'd amid the thickeſt Trojans lies. 
ut E35 
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As godlike Hector ſees the prince retreat, 
He thus upbraids him with a gen'rous heat. 
Unhappy Paris! but to women brave! 55 
So fairly form'd, and only to deceive ! 
Oh hadſt thou dy'd when firſt thou ſaw'ſt the light, 
Or dy'd at leaſt before the nuptial rite! 
A better fate than vainly thus to boaſt, 
And fly, the ſcandal of thy Trojan hoſt. 60 
Gods! how the ſcornfut Greeks exult to ſee 
Their fears of danger undeceiv'd in thee ! 
Thy figure promis'd with a martial air, 
Zut ill thy foul ſupplies a form ſo fair. 
In former days, in all thy gallant pride, 65 
When thy tall ſhips triumphant ſtem'd the tide, 
When Greece bcheld thy painted canvas flow, 
And crowds ſtood wond'ring at the paſſing ſhow ; 
Say, was it thus, with ſuch a bafſicd mien, 
You met th” approaches of the Spartan queen, 70 
Thus from her realm convey'd the beauteous prize, 
And“ both her warlike lords outthin'd in Helen's eyes? 
This deed, thy foes delight, thy own diſgrace, 
Thy father's grief, and ruin of thy race; 
This deed recals thee to the profter'd fight; 75 
Or haſt thou injur'd whom thou dar'ſt not right? 
Soon to thy colt the field would make thee know 
Thou keep'ſt the conſort of a braver foe, 
Thy graceful form inſtilling ſoft deſire, 
Thy curling treſſes, and thy ſilver lyre, 89 
Beauty on, | youth, in vain to theſe you truſt, 
When youth and beauty ſhall be laid in duſt : 
Troy yet may wake, and one avenging blow 
Cruth the dire author of his country's woe. 

His ſilence here, with bluſhes, Paris breaks; 8 
"Tis, juſt, my brother, what your anger ſpeaks : 
But who like thce can boaſt a foul ſedate, 
So firmly proof to all the ſhocks of fate ? 
Thy force, like ſteel, a temper'd kardne's ſhows, 
Still edg'd to wound, and ſtilf untir'd with blows, 90 
Like ſteel, uplifted by ſome ſtrenuous ſwain, 
With falling woods to ſtrow the waited plain. 
Thy gifts 1 praiſe 3 nor thou deſpiſe the charms 
With which.a lover golden Venus, arms; 

„ Thcſcus and Devclaus. 


Soft 
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Soft moving ſpeech, and pleaſing outward ſhow, © | 
No wiſh can gain them, but the gods beitow. WW 
Yet, would'ſt thou have the proſſer d combat ſtand, 
The Greeks and Trojans ſeat on either hand; 
Then let a mid-way ſpace our hoſts divide, 

And, on that ſtage of war, the cauſe be try'd: 100 
By Paris there the Spartan king be fought, 

For beauteous Helen and the wealth ſhe brought; 
And who his rival can in arms ſubdue, 

His be the fair, and his the treaſure too. 

Thus with a laſting league your toils may ceaſe, 105 
And Troy poſſeſs bo fertile felds in peace; 

Thus may the Grecks review their native ſhore, 

Much fam'd for gen'rous ſteeds, for beauty more. 

He ſaid. The challenge Hector heard with joy, 
Then with his ſpear reſtrain'd the youth of Froy, 110 
Held by the midit, athwart; and near the foe | 
Advanc'd with ſteps majeſtically flow. 

While round his dauntleſs head the Grecians pour 
Their ſtones and arrows in a mingled ſhow'r. 

Then thus the monarch great Atrides cry'd; 115 

Forbear, ye warriors ! lay the darts aſide: 

A parley Hector aſks, a meſſage bears; 

We know him by the various plume he wears. 

Aw'd by his high command the. Greeks attend, 

The tumult filence, and the fight ſuipend. 120 

While from the centre Hector rolls his eyes 
On either hoſt, and thus to both applies. 

Hear, all ye Trojans, all ye Grecian bands ! 
What Paris, author of the war, demands. 
Your ſhining ſwords within the ſheath. reſtrain, 125 
And pitch your lanees in the yielding plain. 
Here, in the midſt, in either army's fight, 
He dares the Spartan king to fingle fight; 
And wills, that Helen and the raviſh'd ſpoil, 
That caus'd the conteft, ſhall reward the tot}. 130 
Let theſe the brave triumphant victor grace, O 
And differing nations part in leagues of peace. 
He ſpoke: in ſtill Apen on either ſide 
Each army ſtood: the Spartan chief reply'd. 
Me too, ye warriors, hear, whoſe fatal right 135 
A world engages in the toils of ſight. ja 
E To 
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To me the labour of the field reſign; 

Me Paris injur'd ; all the war be mine. 

Fall he that muſt, beneath his-rival's arms, . 
And hve the reſt ſecure. of future harms. 
Two lambs, devoted by your country's rite, 
To Earth a ſable, to the Sun a white, 
Prepare, ye Trojans! while a third we bring 
Select to Jove, th' inviolable king. 

Let rev'rend Priam in the truce engage, 
And add the ſanction of conſid'rate age; 
His fons are faithleſs, headlong in debate, . 
And youth itfelf an empty wav'ring ſtate : 
Cool age advances venerably wiſe, 

Turns on all hands its deep diſcerning eyes; 
Sces what befel, and what may yet- befal, 


Concludes from both, and beſt provides for all. 


The nations hear, with riſing hopes. poſſeſt, 
And peaceſul proſpe&s dawn in ev'ry breaſt. 
Within the lines they drew their ſteeds around, 
And from their chariots ifſu*d on the ground: 
Next all unbuckling the rich mail they wore, 
Laid their bright arms along the ſable ſhore. 
On either ſide the meeting hoſts are ſeen, 
With lances fix'd, and cloſe the ſpace between. 
Two heralds now diſpatch'd to Troy, invite 
The Phrygian monarch to the peaceful rite 
Talthybius haſtens to the feet, to bring 
The lamb for Jove, th' inviolable king. 


Mean time, to beauteous Helen, from the ſkies 


The various goddeſs of the rainbow flies; 
(Like fair Laodice in form and face, 

The lovelieſt nymph of Priam's royal race), 
Her in the paloge at her loom ſhe found; 
The golden web her own ſad ſtory crown'd. 


The Trojan wars ſhe weav'd, (herſelf the prize), 


And the dire triumphs of her fatal eyes. 
To whom the goddeſs of the painted bow; 


Approach, and view the wond'rous ſcene below! 


Eaclhi hardy Greek, and valiant Trojan knight, 
80 dreadful late, and furious for the fight, 


Now reſt their ſpears, or lean upon their ſhields ; 


Ceas'd is the war, and ſilent all the fields. 
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Paris alone and Sparta's king advance, titan 

In ſingle fight to toſs the beamy lance 3 © - 180 

Each met in arms the fate of combat tries, : 

Thy love the motive, and thy charms the prize, 
This ſaid, the many-colour'd maid inſpires 

Her huſband's love, and wakes her former fires; 

Her country, parents, all that once were dear, 185 

Ruſh to her thought, and force a tender tear. 

O'er her fair face a ſnowy veil ſhe threw, 

And, ſoftly ſighing, from the loom withdrew. 

Her handmaids Clymene and Acthra,wait 

Her ſilent footſteps to the Scœan gate. 190 
There fat the ſeniors of the Trojan race, 

(Old Priam's chiefs, and moſt in Priam's grace), 

The king the firſt; Thymecetes at his ſide; 

Lampus and Clytius, long in council try'd ; 

Panthus, and Hicetaon, once the itrony; ; 195 

Aud next, the wiſeſt of che rev'rend throng, 

Antenor grave, and ſage Ucalegon, 

Lean'd on the walls, and baſk'd before the ſun. 

Chiefs, who no more in bloody fights engage, 

But wiſe thro? time, and narrative with age, 200 

In ſummer-days, like graſhoppers rejoice, - 

A bloodleſs race, that ſeud a feeble voice. | 

Theſe, when the Spartan queen approach'd the tow'r, 

In ſecret own'd rehiitleſs beauty's pow'r: | 

They cry'd, No wonder ſuch celeſtial charms 205 

For nine long years have tet the world in arms; 

What winning graces! what majeſlic mien! 

She moves a goddeſs, and ſhe looks a queen ! 

Yet hence, oh heay'n! convey that fatal face, 

And from deſtruction ſave the Trojan race. 210 
'The good old Priam welcom'd her, and cry'd, 

Approach, my child, and grace thy tather's ſide. 

See on the plain thy Grecian ſpouſe appears, 

The friends and kindred of thy former years. 

No crime of thine our preſent ſuff'rings draws, 215 

Not thou, but heav'n's diſpoling will, the cauſe ; - 

The gods theſe armies and this torce employ ; 

The hoſtile gods conſpire the fate of Troy. 

But lift thy eyes, and ſay, What Greek 1s he 

(Far as from hence theſe aged orbs can fee) | 220 

| Around 
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Around whoſe brow ſuch martial g 

So tall, ſo awful, and almoit divine? 

"Tho? ſome of larger ſtature tread the green, 

None match his grandeur and exalted mien: 

He ſeems a monarch, and bis country's pride. 225 
Thus ceas'd the king, and thus the fair reply'd. 

Before thy preſence, father, I appear 

With conſcious: ſhame and reverential fear. 

Ah! had I dy'd, ere to theſe walls 1 fled, 

Falſe to my country and my nuptial bed, 230 
My brothers, friends, and daughter left behind, 

Falſe to them all, to Paris only kind! 

For this I mourn, till grief or dire diſeaſe 

Shall watte the form whoſe crime it was to pleaſe! 
The king of kings, Atrides, you ſurvey, 235 
Great in the war, and great in arts of ſway: 

My brother once before my days of thame ; 

Aud oh! that ſtill be bore a brother's name! 

With wander Priam view'd the god-like man, 
ExtolPd the happy prince, and thus began: 240 
O blet Atrides! born to proſp' tous fate, 

Succeſsful monarch of a mighty ſtate! 

How vaſt thy empire! of yon matchleſs train 

What numbers loſt, what numbers yet remain! 

In Phrygia once were gallant armies known, 245 
In ancient time, when Otreus fl d the throne, 

When god-like Mygdon led their troops of horſe, 
And J, to join them, rais'd the Trojan force: 
Againſt the man-lil. Amazons. we itood, 

And Sanger's ſtream ran purple with their blood. 25@ 
But ſar interior thoſe in martial grace, 

And ſtrength of numbers, to this Grecian race. 

Thus ſaid, once more he view'd the warrior-train: 
What 's he, whoſe arms ly ſcatter'd on the plain? 
Broad is his breast, his ſhoulders larger ſpread. 255 
o' great Atrides overtops his d 
Nor y<t appear his care and conduct ſmall; 

From rank to rank he moves, and orders all. 
The ſtately ram thus meaſures o' er the ground, 
And, maſter of the flock, ſurveys them round. 269 

Then Helen thus. -Whom your diſcerning eyes 
Have ſingled out, is Ithacvs the wiſe: | 

A. bar 
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A barren iſland boaſts his glorious birth; 


His fame for wiſdom fills the ſpacious earth. | 
Antenor took the word, and thus began: 265 

Myſelf, O king! have ſeen that wond'rous man, 

When, truſting Jove aud hoſpitable Jaws, 

To Troy he came, to plead the Grecian cauſe ; 

(Great Menelaus urg'd the ſame requeR) ; 

My houſe was honour'd with each royal gueſt : 270 

I knew their perſons, and admir'd their parts, 

Both brave in arms, and both approv'd in arts. 

Erect, the Spartan moſt engag'd our view; 

Ulyſſes ſeated greater rev'rence drew. 

When Atreus' fon harangu'd the liſt'ning train, 275 

Juſt was his ſenſe, and his expreſſion plain, 

His words ſuceinct, yet full, without a fault; 

He ſpoke no more than juſt the thing he ought. 

But when UJyſles roſe, in thought profound, | 

His modeſt eyes he 6x'd upon the ground, 280 

As one unſſcill'd or dumb, he ſeem'd to ſtand, 

Nor rais'd his head, nor ſtreteh'd his ſcepter'd hand. 

But, when he ſpeaks, what elocution flows! 

Soft as the flecces of deſcending; ſnows, 

The copious accents fall with eaſy art; 235 

Melting they fall, and fink into the heart! 

Wond'ring we hear, and fix*d in deep ſurprize; 

Our ears refute the cenſure of our eyes. | 
The king then afkd,; (as yet the camp he. view'd) 
What chief is that, with giant ſtrength endu'd, 290 
Whoſe. brawny ſhoulders, and whoſe ſwelling cheſt, 

And lofty ſtature, far exceed the ret ? 

Ajax the great, (the beauteous queen reply'd), 
Himſelf a hoſt ; the Grecian ſtrength and pride. 

dee! bold Idomeneus ſuperior tew?rs Fl 295 
Amidſt yon circle of his Cretan pow'rs. 

Great as a god! I ſaw him once before, 

With 7 5a, on the Spartan ſhore. 

Phe reſt I know, and could in order name; j 
ll valiant chiefs, and men of mighty tame. 300 
Let two are wanting of the num'rous train, 6 
Whom long my eyes have ſought, but ſought. in vain; 
Caſtor and Pollux, firſt in martial force, | 
One bold on foot, and one tenown'd tor horſe, 


1 My 
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My brothers theſe ; the fame our native ſhore, 305 


One houſe contain'd us, as one mother bore. 

Perhaps the chiefs, from warlike toils at eaſe, 

For diſtant Troy refus'd to fail the ſeas: 

Perhaps their {words fome nobler quarrel draws, 

Aſham'd to combat in their ſiſter's cauſe. 310 
So ſpoke the ſair, nor knew her brothers' doom, 

Wrapt in the cold embraces of the tomb; 

Adorn'd with honours in their native ſhore, 

Silent they dlept, aud heard of wars no more. | 
Mean time the heralds, thro? the crowded town, 315 

Bring the rich wine and deſtin'd victims down. 

Iqæus' arms the golden goblets preſs'd, 

Who thus the venerable king addreſt: 

Ariſe, O: father of the 'Fr ſkate! 2 

The nations call, thy joyful people wait 320 

T's ſeal the truce, and end the dire debate. 

Pans thy ſon and Spartn's kmg advance, 

Io meaſur'd liſts to toſs the weighty lance z 

Ant who his rival ſhall in arms fubdue, | 

J4is be the dame, aud his the treafure too. 325 

Thus with a laſting league our toils may ceaſe, 

ftad Troy poſſefs her fertile fields in peace; 

So ſhall the Greeks review their native ſhore, 

Much fam'd for. gen'rous ſteeds, for beauty more. 
With grief he heard, and bade the chiefs prepare 

To Join;bis jtk-white courſers to the car: 33 

He mounts the ſeat, Antenor at his ſide; 

The gentle {teeds thro? Scæa's gates they guide: 

Next from the car deſcending en the plain, 

Amid the Grecian hoſt and Trojan train 335 

Slow they proceed: the ſage Ulyſſes then 

ierole, and with him roſe the king of men. 

Oa either ade a ſacred herald ſtands; 

Ihe wine they mix, and on each monarch's hands 

Pour the full urn; then draws the Grecian lord 342 

His cutlaſs ſheath'd beſide his pond'rous ſword; 

From the ſign'd victims crops the curling hair; 

The heralds part it, and the princes ſhare; 

Then loudly thus before th' attentive bands 

He calls the gods, and ſpreads his lifted hands. 343 
O {irik and greateit Pow'r!., whom all obey, 

Who high oa Ida's holy inountain ſway, 

Eternal 
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Eternal Jove! and you bright orb that roll 
From eaſt to welt, and view from pole to pale ! 
Thou mother Earth! and all ye hving floods! 350 
Infernal furies, and Tartarean gods, 
Who rule the dead, and horrid woes 

) For perjur'd kings, and all who falſely ſwear! 
Hear, and be witneſs. If, by Paris flain, 
Great Menelaus preſs the fatal plain, : 355 
The dame and treaſures let the Trojan keep, 
And Greece returning plow the watry' deep. 

ö K by my brother's lance the Trojan bleed, 
Be his the wealth and beauteous dame decreed : | 
Th' appointed fine let Ilion juſtly pay, 360 
And ev'ry age record the ſignal day. - 

f This if the Phrygians ſhall refuſe to yield, 

| Arms mult revenge, and Mars decide the field. 

? With that the chief the tender victim flew, 
And in the dult their bleeding bodies threw: 36g 
The vital ſpizit iſſu'd at the wound, 
And left the members quiv'ring on the ground. 

5 From the ſame urn they drink the wide, 
And add libations to the pow'rs divine. 
While thus their pray'rs united mount the ſky: 370 
Hear, mighty Jove! and hear, ye gods on high! 
And may their blood, who firſt the league confound, 
Shed like this wine, diſtain the thirſty ground; 

c May all their conſorts ſerve promiſcuous luſt, 
And all their race be fcatter'd as the duſt 375 
'Thus either hoſt their imprecations join'd, 
Which Jove refus'd, and mingled with the wind. 

5 The rites now finiſh'd, rev'rend Priam roſe, 
And thus expreſs'd a heart o'ercharg'd with woes. 
Ye Greeks and Trojans, let the chiefs engage, 380 
But ſpare the weakneſs, of my feeble. age: 
In yonder walls that object let me ſhun, 


8 Nor view the danger of ſo dear a fan. 
Whoſe arms ſhall conquer, and. what prince ſhall fall, 
Heav'n only knows,; for heav'n diſpoſes all. 385 


This ſaid, the hoary king no longer flay'd, 
But on his car the ſlanghter'd 2 laid; | 

45 Then ſeiz'd the reins huis gentle ſteeds tu guide, 
Aud drove to Troy, Antenor at his fide. | 
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Bold Hector and Ulyſſes now diſpoſe 390 
The liſts of combat and the ground incloſe; 
Next to decide by ſacred lots prepare, 
Who firſt ſhall launch his nolnted ſpear in air. 
The people pray with elevated hands, 
And words like theſe are heard thro? all the bands. 395 
Immortal Jove, high heav'n's ſuperior lord, | 
On loity Ida's holy mount ador'd! 71 
Whoe'er involv'd uus in this dire debate, 5 
Oh give that author of the war to fate ä 
And ſhades eternal! let diviſion eeaſe, | 
And joyful-nations join in leagues of peace. 
With eyes averted Hector haſtes to turn 
The lots of fight, and ſhakes the brazen urn. 
Then, Paris, *thine leap'd forth; by fatal chance 
Ordain'd the firſt to whirl the weighty lance. ' 405 
Both armies ſat the combat to ſurvey, © ' | 


Befide each chief his azure armour lay, 
And round the liſts the gen'rous courſers neigh. 
The beauteous warrior now arrays for fight, 
In gilded arms magnificently bright : 410 
The purple cuiſhes claſp his thighs around, 
With flow'rs adorn'd, with filver buckles bound: 
Lycaon's cors'let his fair body dreſt, 1 
Brac'd in, and fitted to his ſofter breaſt; 
A radiant baldric, o' er his ſnoulder ty'd, 415 
Suſtain'd the ſword that glitter'd at his fide: 
His youthful face a poliſh'd helm o'erfpread ; 
The waving horſe-hair nodded on his head; 
His figur'd ſhield, a ſhining orb, he takes, | 
And in his band a pointed jav'lin ſhakes, 420 
With equal ſpeed, and fir'd by equal charms, 
The Spartan hero ſheaths his limbs in arms. 

Now round the liſts th” 8 armies ſtand, 
With jav'lins fix'd, the Greek and Trojan band. 
Amidit the dreadful vale the chiefs advance, 425 
All-pale with rage, and ſhake the threat'ning lance. 
The Trojan firſt his ſhining * threw z 
Full on Atrides' ringing ſhield it flew, 
Nor pierc'd the brazen orb, but with a bound eke 
Leap'd from the buckler blunted on the _ 430 
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Atrides then his maſſy lance prepares, 
In act to throw, but firſt prefers his pray'rs. 
Give me, great Jove! to puniſh lawleſs luſt, 
And lay the Trojan gaſping in the duſt: 
Deſtroy th” aggreſſor ; aid my righteous cauſe; 43g 
Avenge the breach of hoſpitable laws! 
Let this example future times reclaim, 
And guard from wrong fair friendſhip's holy name. 
He ſaid, and pois'd in air the jav'lin ſent ; 
Thro' Paris' ſhield the forceful weapon went, 440 
His cors'let pierces, and his garment rends, 
And glancing downward, near his flank deſcends. 
The wary Trojan bending from the blow, 
Eludes the death, and di:appoints his foe: 
But fierce Atrides wav'd his ſword, and ſtrooæx 445 
Full on his caſque; the creſted helmet ſhook ; 
The brittle ſteel, unfaithful to his hand, 
Broke ſhort: the fragments glitter'd on the ſand. 
The raging warrior to the ſpacious ſkies 
Rais'd his upbraiding voice and angry eyes: 450 
Then is it vain in Jove himſelf to truſt? 
And is it thus the gods aſſiſt the juſt ? 
When crimes Rand, us, heav'n ſucceſs denies ; 
The dart falls harmleſs, and the faulchion flies. 
Furious he ſaid, and tow'rd the Grecian crew 455 
Sciz'd by the ereſt) th? unhappy warrior drew; 
Struggling he follow'd, while th* embroider'd thong, 
That ty'd his helmet, dragg'd the chief along. 
Then had his ruin crown'd Atrides' joy, 
But Venus trembled for the prince of Troy: 460 
Unſcen ſhe came, and burſt the golden band, 
And left an empty helmet in his hand. 
The caſque, enrag'd, amidſt the Greeks he threw ; 
The Greeks with ſmiles the poliſh'd trophy view. 
Then, as once more he lifts the deadly dart, 465 
In thirſt of vengeance, at his rival's heart, 
The queen of love her favour'd champion ſhrouds 
For gods can all things) in a veil of clouds. 
ais*d from the field the panting youth ſhe led, 
And gently laid him on the bridal bed, 470 
With pleaſing ſweets his fainting ſenſe renews, 
And all the dome perfumes eas dews. 


Mean 
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Mean time the brighteſt of the female kind, 
The matchleſs Helen o'er the walls reclin'd: 
To her, beſet with 'Trojan beauties, came, 475 
In borrow'd form the laughter-Joving dame *. 
(She ſeem'd an ancient maid, well-{kill'd to cull 
"The ſnowy fleece, and wind the twiſted wool). 
The goddeſs ſoftly ſhook her ſilken veſt, 
That ſhed perfumes, and whiſp'ring thus addreſt : 480 
Haſte, happy nymph! for thee thy Paris calls, 
Safe from the fight, in yonder lofty walls, 
Fair as a god! with odours round him ſpread 
He lies, and waits thee on the well-known bed ; 
Not like a warrior parted from the foe, 485 
But ſome gay dancer in the public ſhow. 
She ſpoke, and Helen's ſecret ſoul was mov'd: 
She ſcorn'd the champion, but the man ſhe lov'd. 
Fair Venus? neck, her eyes that ſparkled fire, 
And breaſt, reveal'd the queen of ſoft deſire. 490 
Struck with her preſence, {trait the lively red 
Forſook her red! th and, trembling, thus ſhe ſaid: 
Then is it ſtill thy pleaſure to deceive ? 
And woman's frailty always to believe ? 
Say, to new nations muſt I croſs the main, 495 
Or carry wars to ſome ſoft Aſian plain? 
For whom muſt Helen break her Fond vow ? 
hat other Paris is thy darling now? 
Left to Atrides (victor in the lirife) 
An odious conquelt and a captive wife, 500 
Hence let me fail: and if thy Paris bear 
My abſence ill, let Venus eaſe his care. 
A hand-maid goddeſs at lus ſide to wait, 
Renounce the glories of thy heav'nly ſtate, 
Be fix'd for ever tothe Trojan ſhore, 505 
His ſpouſe or ſlave, and mount the ſkies no more. 
For me, to lawleſs love no longer led, 
i ſcorn the coward, and deteſt his bed ; 
Lſe ſhould I merit everlaſting ſhame, 
And keen reproach, from ev'ry Phrygian dame: 510 
III ſuits it now the joys of love to know, | 
Too deep my anguiſh, and too wild my woe. 
Then thus incens'd, the Paphian queen reples: 
Obey the pow'r from whom thy glories riſe ; 8 > 
| he OE Shou 
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Should Venus leave thee, ev'ry charm mult fly, 51 
Fade from thy cheek, and languiſh in thy eye. 
Ceaſe to provoke me, leſt I make thee more 
The world's averſion, than their love before; 
Now the bright prize for which mankind engage, 
Then the fad victim of the public rage. 520 
At this, the faireſt of her ſex obey'd, 
And veil'd her bluſhes in a filken ſhade ; 
Unſeen, and lilent, from the train ſhe moves, 
Led by the goddeſs of the ſmiles and loves. 
Arriv'd, and enter'd at the palace-gate, 52 
The maids officious round their miſtreſs wait; 
Then all diſperſing, various taſks attend; 
The queen and goddeſs to the prince aſcend. 
Full in her Paris“ fight, the queen of love 
Had plac'd the beauteous progeny cf Jove ; 559 
Where, as he view'd her charins, ſhe turn'd away 
Her glowing eyes, and thus began to ſay: 
Is this the chief, who, loit to ſenſe of ſhame, 
Late fled the iel, and vet ſurvives his fame? 
Oh hadit thou dy'd beneath the rigateous ſword 533 
Of that brave man whom once I ci! my lord! 
The boaſter Paris oft defn”'d the day 
With Sparta's king to meet in {ing'e fray: 
Go now, once more thy rival's rage excite, 
Provoke Atrides, and renew the ght; 
Ye: Helen bids thee fav, leit thou untkiird 
Shauld'it fall an ealy conqueſt on the ned. 
The prince replies: Ah ccaſe, Civinely fair, 
Nor add reproeches to the wounds 1 bear; 
This day the foe prevaiPd by Pallas“ pow'r; 545 
We yet may vanquiſh in a happier hour: 
There want not gods to favour us above 
But let the bus'neſs of our life be love: 
Thefe ſofter moments let delights employ, 
And kind embraces ſnatch the haity joy. 550 
Not thus 1 lov'd taee, when from Sparta's ſhore 
My forc'd, my willing heav'nly pcize I bore, 
When firſt entranc'd in Cranac's iſle I lay, 
Mix'd with thy ſoul, and all diſſolv'd away! 
Thus having ſpoke, th' enamour'd Phrygian boy 555 
Ruſh'd to che bed, impatient for the joy. 
E..2 Him 
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Him Helen follow'd flow with baſhful charms, 


And claſp'd the blooming hero in her arms. 
While theſe to love's Feticious raptures yield, 
The ſtern Atrides rages round the field: 560 
$9 ſome fell lion whom the woods obey, 
Roars thro” the deſert, and demands his prey. 
Paris he ſeeks, impatient to deſtroy, 
But ſeeks in vain along the troops of Troy; 
Ev*n thoſe had yielded to a foe ſo brave $65 
The recreant warrior, hateful as the grave, 
Then ſpeaking thus, the king of kings aroſe z 
Ye Trojans, rdans, all our gen'rous foes, 
Hear and atteit ! from heav'n with conqueſt crown'd, 
Our brother's arms the juſt ſucceſs have found: 570 
Be therefore now the Spartan wealth reftor'd, 
Let Argive Helen own her lawful lord; 
Th' appointed fine Jet Ilion juſtly pay, 
And age to age record this ſignal day. 
He ceas'd ; his army's loud applauſes riſe, 575 
And the long ſhout runs echoing thro? the ſkies. 
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TaS ˖ ĩͤ 
The breach of the truce, and the ſirſt battle. 


THE gods deliberate in council concerning t. 'e Trojan 
war + they agree upon the continuation of it, and * 
piter ſends down Minerva ta breast the truce. She 
perſuades * - Pandarus to aim an arrow at [Menelaisgs, 
who is wounded, but cured by Machaon. In the mean 
time ſore of the Trejan troops attack the Greeks. Aga- 
mennon is diſtinguiſhed iu ail the farts of a gnod ge- 
neral ; he reviews the troops, and exhorts the leaders; 
feme ty praiſes, and others by reprovfs. MNeſicr 1, 
particularly celebrated for his military diſcipline. The 
battle joins, and great numbers are? jlain on bstq 
files. 

The fame day continues through thit, as through the laßt 
bak, ( as it as alſo thr anzh the two following, ind 
alnmſi to the end of the / veneb ba. The feene ts + 
avho/ly in the feld before Troy. 


A ND now Olymp: 1s ſhining gates un fold; 
the gods, with Tove, affume their throacs of gold, 
Immortal Hebe, ſreſi with bloom divine, 
The golden gobbet crowns with purple wine: 
V/kile the full bowls flow round, the pow'rs employ &5 
1 heir careful eyes on long-contended Troy. 

When Jove, diſpos'd to tempt Saturnia's ſpleen, 
Thus wab'd the tury of his partial 1 
Two pow'rs divine the ſon of Atreus aid, 
Imperial Juno, and the martial maid; 10 
But high in heav'n they fit, and gaze from far, 
The tame ſpectators of bis deeds of war. 
Not thus fair Venus helps. her favour'd Kuight, a 
The queen of pleaſures ſhares the toils of üghit, 
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Each danger wards, and conflant in her care 15 
Saves in the moment of the laſt deſpair. 

Her act has reſcu'd Paris? forfeit life, 

Tho' great Atrides gain'd the glorious ſtrife, 

Then ſay, ye pow'rs! what ſignal iſſue waits 

To crown this deed, and finiſh all the fates ? 20 
Shall heav'n by peace the bleeding kingdom ſpare, 
Or rouſe the furies, and awake the war? 

Yet, would the gods for human good provide, 
Atrides ſoon might gain his beauteous bride; 

Btill Priam's walls in peaceful honours grow, 25 
And thro? his gates the crowding nations flow. 

Thus while he ſpoke, the qucen of heav'n, enrag'd, 

And queen of war, in cloſe conſult engag'd ! 

Apart they fit, their deep dehgns — 

And meditate the future woes of Troy: 30 
Tho? ſecret anger ſwell'd Minerva's breaſt, 

The prudent goddeſs yet her wrath ſuppreſt; 

But Juno, impotent of paſſion, broke 

Her ſullen ſilence, and with fury ſpoke. 

Shall then, O tyrant of th' #therial reign |! 35 
My ſchemes, my labours, and my hopes be vain ? 
Ilave I for this, ſhook lion with alarms, 

Aſſembled nations, ſet two worlds in arms? 

To ſpread the war, I flew from ſhore to ſhore ; - 

Th' immortal courſers ſcarce the labour bore. 40 
At length ripe vengeance o'er their heads impends, 
But Jove himſelf x 4 faithleſs race defends ; 

Loth as thou art to puniſh lawleſs Juſt, 

Not all the gods are partial and unjuſt. 

The fire whoſe thunder ſhakes the cloudy ſkies, 45 

Sighs from his inmoſt ſoul, and thus replies; 
Oh lafting rancour ! oh. inſatiate hate | 
To Phrygia's monarch, and the Phrygian ftate ! 

What high offence has fir'd the wife of Jove? 


Can wretched mortals harm the pow*zs above? 50 
That Troy and Troy's whole race thou uould'ſt con- 
found, 


And yon fair ſtructures level with the ground? 
Haſte, leave the ſkies, fulfil thy ſtern deſire, 
Burſt all her gates, and wrap her walls in fire! 


Let 
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Let Priam bleed! if yet thou thirſt for more, 55 
Bleed all his ſons, and Ilion float with gore, 
To boundleſs vengeance the wide realm be giv'n, 
Till vaſt deſtruction glut the queen of heav'n ! 
So let it be, and Jove his peace enjoy, 
When heav'n no longer hears the name of Troy. 60 
But ſhould this arm prepare to wreak our hate | 
On thy lov'd realms, whoſe guilt demands their fate, 
Preſume not thou the lifted bolt to ſtay, 
Remember Troy, and give the vengeance way : 
For know, of all the num'rous towns that rife 65 
Beneath the rolling ſun, and ſtarry ſkies, 
Which gods have rais'd, or earth-born men enjoy; 
None ſtands ſo dear to Jove as ſacred Troy. 
No mortals merit more diſtinguiſh'd grace, 
Than god-hke Priam, or than Priam's race. 70 
Still to our name their hecatombs expire, 
And altars blaze with unextinguiſnh'd fire. 

At this the goddeſs roll'd her radiant eyes, 
Then on the thund'rer ax'd them, and replies: 
Three towns are Juno's on the Grecian plains, 75 
More dear than all th* extended earth contains, 
Mycenz, Argos, and the Spartan wall ; 
Theſe thou may'ſt raze, nor I forbid their fall: 
Tis not in me the vengeance to remove; 
The crime 's ſufftcient that they ſhare my love. 80 
Of pow'r ſuperior why ſhould I complain? 
Reſent I may, but muſt.reſent in vain. 
Yet ſome dittinction Juno might require, 
Sprung with thyſelf from one celeſtial ſire, | 
A goddeſs born to ſhare the realms above, 85 
And ſtyl'd the confort of the thund'ring Jove; 
Nor thou a wife and ſiſter's right deny; 
Let both conſent, and both by turns comply; 
Jo ſhall the gods our joint decrees obey, 
And heav'n ſhall act as we direct the way. go 
See, ready Pallas waits thy high commands, 
To raiſe in arms the Greek and Phrygian bands: 
Their ſudden friendſhip by her arts may ceaſe, 
And the proud Trojaus firſt infringe the peace. 

The ſire of men, and monarch of the iky, 95 
TI advice approv'd, and bade Minerva fly, 

Diſſolve 
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Diſſolve the league, and all her arts employ 
To make the breach the faithleſs act of Troy. 

Fir'd with the charge, ſhe headlong urg'd her flight, 
And ſhot like lightning from Olympus' height. 100 
As the red comet, from Saturnius ſent 
To fright the nations with a dire portent, 

(A fatal ſign to armies on the plain, 
Or trembling ſailors on the wintry main), 105 
With ſweeping glories glides along in air, 
And ſhakes the ſparkles from its blazing hair: 
Between both armies thus, in open ſight, 
Shot the bright goddeſs in a trail of light. 
With eyes erect the gazing hoſts admire 
The pow'r deſcendiug, and the heav'ns on fire? 116 
The gods, (they cry'd), the gods their fignal fent, 
And fate now labours with ſome vaſt event: 
Jove ſcals the league, or bloodier icenes prepares; 
Jove, the great arbiter of peace and wars ! 
They ſaid, While Pallas thro* the Trojan throng 115 

In ſhape a mortal) paſs'd diſguis'd along. 

ike bold Laodocus, her courte the bent, 
Who from Autenor trac'd his high deſcent, 
Amidſt the raaks Lycaon's fon ſhe found, 
Ihe waritke Pandarus, for {treapth renown'd ; I20 
Whoſe ſquadrons, led from black Eſepus' flood, 
With flaming ſhields in martial circle ſtood. 

To him the goddeis : Phrygian! can'ſt thou hear 
A well-tim'd counſel with a willing ear ? 

What praiſe were thine, could'ſt thou direct thy dart, 
Amid'ſt his triumph, to the Spartan's heart? 126 
What gifts from I'roy, from Paris would'ſt thou gain, 
"Thy country's foe, the Grecian glory ſlain? 

Then feize th? occaſion, dare the mighty deed, 

Axim at his breaſt, and may that aim ſucceed ! 130 
But firſt, to ſpeed the ſhaft, addreſs thy vow 

To Lyvcian Phoebus with the ſilver bow, 

And {wear the firſtlings of thy flock to pay, 

Gn Zelia's altars, to the God of day. 

He heard, and madly at the motion pleas'd, 135 
Flis poliſh'd bow with halt y raſhneſs ſeiz'd. 

Tas form'd of horn, and ſmooth'd with artful toil: 
A mountaiu-goat reſign'd the ſhining ſpoil, 
Who 
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Who pierc*d long ſince beneath his arrows bled ; 
The ſtately quarry on the clifis lay dead, 140 
And fixteen palms his brows large honours ſpread : 
The workman join'd, and ſhap'd the bended horne, 
Aqd beaten- gold each taper point adorns, 
This, by the Greeks unſcen, the warrior bends, 
Screen'd by the ſhields of his ſurrounding friends. 145 
There meditates the mark ; and couching low, 
Fits the ſharp arrow to the well- ſtrung bow. 
One from a hundred feather'd deaths he choſe, 
Fated to wound, and cauſe of future woes ; 
Ihen offers vows with hecatombs to crown 150 
Apollo's altars in his native town. 

Now with full force the yielding horn he bends, 
Drawn to an arch, and joins the doubling ends ; 
Cloſe to bis breaſt he ſtrains the nerve below, 
Till the barb'd point approach the circling bow; 155 
Ti impatient weapon whizzes on the wing, 
Sounds the tough horn, and twangs the quiv'ring ſtring. 

But thee, Atrides! in that dang'rous hour 
The gods forget not, nor thy guardian pow'r. 
Pallas afiits, and (weaken'd in its force} 
| Diverts the weapon from its deſtin'd courſe: 
So from her babe, when ſlumber ſeals his eye, 
The watchful mother wafts th' envenom'd fly. 
Juſt where his belt with golden buckles join'd, 
Where linen folds the double corſlet lin'd, 165 
She turn'd the ſhaft, which hiſſing from above, 
Paſs'd the broad belt, and thro? the corllet drove; 
The folds it pierc'd, the plaited linen tore, 
And raz'd the fkin, and drew the purple gore. 
As when ſome ately trappings are decreed 170 
To grace a monarch on his bounding tteed, 
A nymph ia Caria or Mæonia bred, 
Stains the pure iv'ry with a lively red; 
With equal luſtre various colours vie; h 
The ſhining whiteneſs, and the Tyriam dye I75 
So, great Atrides! ſhow'd thy ſacred blood, 
As down thy ſnowy thigh diſtili'd the fireaming flood. 
With horror ſciz'd, the king of men deſcry'd 
The ſhaft inſix'd, and ſaw the guſhing tide: 


160 


Nor 
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Nor leſs the Spartan fear'd, before he found 13S 

The ſhining barb appear above the wound. 

Then, with a ſigh that heav'd his manly breaſt, 

The royal brother thus his grief expreſt, 

And graſp'd his hand; while alt the Greeks around 

With anſw'ring ſighs return'd the plaintive ſound. 185 
O dear as lie! did I for this agree 

The ſolemn truce; a fatal truce to thee! 

Wert thou expos'd to all the hoſtile train, 

To tight for 8 and conquer, to be ſlain? 

The race of "Trojans in thy ruin join, 190 

And faith is ſcorn'd by all the perjur'd line, 

Not thus our vows, confirm'd with: wine and gore, 

Thoſe hands we plighted, and thoſe oaths we ſwore, 

Shall all be vain: when heav'n's revenge is flow, 

Jove but prepares to ſtrike the fercer blow. I95 

The day ſhall come, that great avenging day, 

Which Troy's proud glories. in the at ſhall lay, 

When Priam's pow'rs and Priam's ſelf ſhall fall, 

And one prodigious ruin ſwallow all. 


I ſee the god, already from the pole, 200 


Bare his red arm, and bid the thunder roll; 
J ſee th? eternal all his fury ſhed, 
And ſhake his ÆEgis o'er their guilty head. 


Such mighty woes on perjur'd princes wait; 


But thou, alas! deferv'it a T fate. 205 


Still muſt I mourn the period of thy days, 

And only mourn, without my ſhare of praiſe? 

Depriv'd of thee, the heartleſs Greeks no more 

Shall dream of conqueſts on the hoſtile ſhore ; 

Troy ſeiz'd of Helen, and our glory loſt, 219 

Thy bones ſhall moulder on a foreign coat ; 

* While ſome proud Trojan thus inſulting eries, 

(And ſpurns the duſt where Menelaus fies) ; 

„Such are the trophies Greece from Ilion brings, 

« And ſuch the conqueſt of her king of kings! 215 

% Lo, his proud veſſels ſcatter'd o'er the main, 

„And, unreveng'd, his mighty brother ſlain.” 

Oh! ere that dire diſgrace ſhall blaſt my fame, 

O'erwhelm me, earth! and hide a monarch's ſhame. 
He ſaid. ,a leader's and a brother's fears 220 

Poſlefs his ſou), which thus the Spartan cheers: 


Let 
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Let not thy words the warmth of Greece abate: 
The feeble dart is guiltleſs of my fate: 
Stiff with the rich embroider'd work around, 
My vary'd belt repell'd the flying wound. 225 
To whom the king: My brother and my friend, 
Thus, always thus, may heav'n thy life defend! 
Now ſeek ſome ſkilful hand, whoſe pow'rful art 
May ſtanch th' effuſion, and extract the dart. 
Herald, be ſwift, and bid Machaon bring 230 
His ſpeedy ſuccour to the Spartan king ; | 
Pierc'd with a winged ſhaft, (the deed of Troy), 
The Grecian's ſorrow, and' the Dardan's joy. 
With haſty zeal the ſwift Falthybius flies; 
Thro' the thick files he darts his ſearching eyes, 235 
And finds Machaon, where ſublime he ſtands 
In arms incircled with his native bands. 
Then thus: Machaon, to the king repair, 
His wounded brother claims thy timely care; 
Pierc'd by ſome Lycian or Dardanian bow, 240 
A grief to us, a triumph to the foe. 
he heavy tidings griev'd the ee man; 
Swift to his ſuccour thro' the ranks he ran: 
The dauntleſs king yet ſtanding firm he found, 
And all the chiefs in deep concern around. 245 
Where to the ſteely point the reed was join'd, 
The ſhaft he drew, but left the head behind. 
Strait the broad belt with gay embroid'ry grac'd, 
He loos'd ; the corſlet from his breaſt unbrac'd ; 
Then ſuck'd the blood, and ſov'reign balm infus'd, 25@ 
Which Chiron gave, and ÆEſculapius us'd. 
While round the prince the Greeks employ their care; 
The Trojans ruſh tumultuous to the war; 
Once more they glitter in refulgent arms; 
Once more the fields are fill'd with dire alarms. 255 
Nor had you ſeen the king of men appear 
Confus'd, unactive, or ſurpris'd with fear 
But, fond of glory, with ſevere delight, 
His beating boſom claim'd the riſing light. 
No longer with his warlike ſteeds he ſtay'd, 260 
Or preſs'd the car with poliſh'd braſs inlay'd ; 
But left Eurymedon the reins to guide; 
The fiery courſers ſnorted at his bode. 
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On foot thre? all the martial ranks he moves, 
And theſe encourages, and thoſe reproves. 265 
Brave men! he cries, (to ſuch who boldly dare 
Urge their ſwift ſteeds to face the coming war), 
Your ancient valour on the foes approve ; 
Jove is with Greece, and let us truſt in Jove. 
"Tis not for us, but guilty Troy to dread, 270 
Whoſe crimes fit heavy on her perjur'd head ; 
Her ſons and matrons Greece ſhall lead in chains, 
And her dead warriors ſtrow the mournful plains. 
Thus with new ardour he the brave inſpires ; 
Or thus the fearful with reproaches fires: 275 
Shame to your country, ſcandal of your kind! 
Born to the fate you well deſerve to find! 
Why ſtand ye gazing round the dreadful plain, 
Prepar'd for flight, but doom'd to fly in vain ? 
Confus'd, and panting thus, the hunted deer 280 
Falls, as he flies, a victim to his fear. 
Still muſt ye wait the foes, and {till retire, 
Till yon tall veſſels blaze with Trojan fire ? 
Or truſt ye, Jove a valiant foe ſhall chace, 
To ſave a trembling, heartleſs, daſtard race ? 285 
This ſaid, he ſtalk'd with ample ftrides along 
To Crete's brave monarch and his martial throng: 
High at their head he faw the chief appear, 
And bold Meriones excite the rear. 
At this the king his gen'rous joy expreſt, 290 
And claſp'd the warrior to his armed breaſt : 
Divine Idomeneus! what thanks we owe 


To worth like thine ? what praiſe ſhall we beſtow ? 


To thee the foremoſt honours are decreed, 


Firſt in the fight and ev'ry graceful deed. 295 
For this, in banquets, when the gen'rous bowls 
Reſtore our blood, and raife the warrior's ſouls, 
"Tho? all the reſt with ſtated rules we bound, 
Unmix'd, unmeaſur'd are thy goblets crown'd. 
Be till thyſelf; in arms a mighty name; 30s 
Maintain thy honours, asd gs thy fame. 

To whom the Cretan thus his ſpeech addreſt: 
Secure of me, O king! exhort the reſt : 
Fix'd to thy ſide, in ev'ry toil I ſhare, | 
Thy firm aſſociate in the day ef war. | 305 
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But let the ſignal be this moment giv'n 

To mix in fight is all I aſk of heav'n. 

The field ſhail prove how perjurics ſucceed, | 

And chains or death avenge their impious deed, gog 
Charm'd with his heat, the king his courſe purſucs, 

And next the troops of either Ajax views: 

In one firm orb the bands were rang'd around; 

A cloud of heroes blacken'd all the ground. 

Thus from the lofty promontory's brow 

A ſwain ſurveys the gath'ring ſtorm below; 315 

Slow from the main, the heavy vapours rife, 

Spread in dim ſtreams, and fail along the ſkies, 

Till black as night the ſwelling tempeſt ſhows, 

The cloud condenling as the welt-wind blows: | 

He dreads th' impending ſtorm, and drives his flock 320 

To the cloſe covert of an arching rock. 
Such, and fo thick, th' embattel'd ſquadrons ſtood, 

With fpears erect, a moving iron wood; 

A ſhady light was ſhot from glitt'ring ſhields, 

And their brown arms obſcur'd the duiky fields. 325 
O heroes! worthy ſuch a dauntleſs train, 

Whoſe godlike virtue we but urge in vali 

(Exclaim'd the king), who raiſe your eager bands 

With great exampics, more than loud commands, 

Ah would the gods but breathe in all the reſt 330 

Such ſouls as burn in your exalted breaſt! 

Soon ſhould our arms with juſt fucceis be crown'd, 

And Troy's proud walls lie ſmoking on the ground. 
Then to the next the gen'ral bends his courſe ; 

(His heart exults, and . in his force) ; 335 

There rev'rend Neſtor ranks his Pylian bands, 

And with inſpiring eloquence commands; 

With {ſtricteſt orders ſets his train in arms, 

The chief adviſes, and the ſoldier warms. 

Alaſtor, Chrouius, Hemon round him wait, 340 

Bias the good, and Pelagon the great, 

Tue horſe and chariots to the front aſſign'd, 

The ſoot (the ſtrength of war) he rang'd behind; 

The middle ſpace ſuſpected troops ſupply, 

Inclos'd by Loth, nor left the pow'r to fly: 345 

He gives command to curb the fiery ſteed, | 

Nor cauſe confuſion, nor the ranks exceed ; 


Before 
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Before the reſt let none too raſhly ride; 
No ſtrength, nor fkill, but juſt in time, be try'd: 
The charge once made, no warrior turn the rein, 350 
But fight, or fall; a firm, embody'd train. 
He whom the fortune of the field ſhall caft 
From forth his chariot, mount the next in haſte ; 
Nor ſeek unpractis'd to direct the car, 
Content.with jav'lins to provoke the war. 355 
Our great forefathers held this prudent courſe, 
T bus ruPd their ardour, thus preſerv'd their force, 
By laws like theſe immortal conqueſts made, 
And earth's proud tyrants low in aſhes laid. 

So ſpoke the maſter of the martial art, 360 
And touch'd with tranſport great Atrides' heart. 
Oh! hadft thou ſtrength to match thy brave deſires, 
And nerves to ſecond what thy ſoul infpires ! 
But waſting years, that wither human race, 
Exhauſt thy ſpirits, and thy arms unbrace. 365 
What once thou wert, oh ever mighit'ſt thou be! 
And age the lot of any chief but thee. 

Thus to th' experienc'd prince Atrides-cry'd ; 
He Hook his hoary locks, and thus reply'd. 
Well might I wiſh, could mortal wiſh renew 370 
That ſtrength which once in boiling youth I knew; 
Such as I was, when Ereuthalion ſſain 
Beneath this arm fell proſtrate on the plain. 
But heav'n its gifts not all at once beſtows, 
Theſe years with wiſdom crowns, with actions thoſe : 
The field of combat fits the young and bold, 376 
The ſolemn council beſt becomes the old: 
To you the glorious conflict I reſign, 
Let ſage advice, the palm of age, be mine. 

He Taid. With joy the monarch march'd before, 380 
And found Meneſtheus on the duſty ſhore, 
With whom the firm Athenian phalanx ſtands 
And next Ulyſſes with his ſubje& bands. 
Remote their forces lay, nor knew ſo far 
The peace infring'd, nor heard the ſounds of war; 385 
The tumult late begun, they ſtood intent 
To watch the motion, dubious of th' event. 
The king, who ſaw their ſquadrons yet unmov'd, 
With hatty ardour thus the chiefs reprov'd. 4 
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Can Peteus' ſon forget a warrior's part, 390 
And fears Ulyſſes, Nee in ev'ry art! | 
Why ſtand you diſtant, and the, reſt expect 

To mix in combat which yourſelves neglect ? 

From you *twas hop'd among the ſirſt to dare 

The ſhock of armies, and commence the war. 395 
For this your names are call'd, before the reſt, 

To ſhare the pleaſures of the genial feaſt: 

And can you, chiefs ! without a bluſh ſurvey 

Whole troops before you lab'ring in the fray ? 

Say, is it thus thoſe honours you requite? 400 
The firſt in banquets, but the laſt in fight. 

Ulyſſes heard: the hero's warmth o'erſpread 
His cheek with bluſhes : and ſevere, he ſaid: 

Take back th? unjuſt reproach ! Behold we ſtand 
Sheath'd in bright arms, and but expect command; 405 
If glorious deeds afford thy ſoul delight, 

Behold me plunging in the thickeſt fight. 

Then give thy warrior-chief a warrtor's due, 

Who —— to act whate' er thou dar'ſt to view. 

Struck with his gen'rous wrath, the king replies; 
Oh great in action, and in council wiſe ! 411 
With ours, thy care and ardour are the ſame, 

Nor need I to command, nor ought to blame. 

Sage as thou art, and learn'd in — kind, 

Forgive the tranſport of a martial mind. 415 

Haſte to the fight, ſecure of juit amends 

The gods that make, ſhall keep the worthy, friends. 
He ſaid, and paſs'd where great Tydides lay, 

His ſteeds and chariots wedg'd in firm array: 

(The warlike Sthenelus attends his fide); 420 

To whom with ſtern reproach the monarch. cry'd; 

Oh ſon of Tydeus! he, whoſe ſtrength could tame 

The bounding ſteed, — arms a mighty name), 

Canſt thou, remote, tlie mingling hoſts deſcry, 

With hands unactive, and a Srefels eye? 425 

Not thus thy fire the fierce encounter fear'd; 

Still firſt in front the matchleſs prince appear'd : 

What glorious toils, what wonders they recite, 

Who view'd him lab'ring thro” the ranks of fight! 

I ſaw him once, when gath'ring martial pow'rs, 430 

A peaceful gueſt, he ſought Mycenz's.tow'rs ;. 
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Armies he aſk'd, and armies had been giv'n, 

Not we deny'd, but Jove forbade from heav'n; 

While dreadful comets glaring from afar, 

Forewarned the horrors of the 'Theban war, 

Next, ſent by Greece from where Alopus flows, 

A fearleſs envoy, he approach'd the fors ; 

Thebe's hoſtile walls, unguarded and alone, 

Dauntleſs he enters, and demands the throne. 

The tyrant feaſting with his chiefs he found, 

And dar'd to combat all theſe chiefs around ; 

Dar'd and ſubdu'd, before their haughty lord; 

For Pallas ſtrung his arm, and edg'd his ſword. 

Stung with the ſhame, within the winding way, 

To bar his paſſage, fifty warriors lay ; - 

Po heroes led the ſecret ſquadron on, 

Mcxon the fierce, and hardy Lycophon ; 

"Thoſe fifty flaughter'd in the gloomy vale, 

e ſpar'd but one to bear the dreadful tale. 

Huch Tydeus was, and fuch his martial fire; 

Gods! how the ſon degen'rates from the fire ? 
No words the godlike Diomed return'd, 

Put heard reſpectful, and in ſecret burn'd : 

Not ſo fierce Capaneus' undaunted fon, 

Stern as his fre, the boaſter thus begun. 


What needs, O monarch ! this invidious praiſe, 


Ourſelves to leſſen, while our fires you raile ? 
Dare to be jult, Atrides! and — 
Our valour equal, tho? our fury leſs. 
With fewer troops we ſtorm'd the Theban wall, 
And happier ſaw the ſev'nfold city fall. 
In impious acts the guilty fathers dy'd ; 
"he ſons ſubdu'd, for Heav'n was on their fide. 
Var more than heirs of all our parents fame, 
Our glories darken their diminiſh'd name. 

1% him Tydides thus. My friend, forbear, 
Suppreſs thy paſſion, and the king revere : 
His high concern may well excuſe this rage, 


Whoſe cauſe we follow, and whoſe war we wage ; 
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His the firlt praiſe, were Ilion's tow'rs o*erthrown, 470 


And, if we fail, the chief diſgrace his own. 
Let him the Greeks to hardy toils excite, 
Tis ours to labour in the glorious fight. 


He 
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He ſpoke, and ardent, on the trembling 
Sprung from his car; his ringing arms reſound. 475 
Dire was the clang, and dreadful from afar, 
Of arm'd Tydides ruſhing to the war. 
As when the winds, aſcending by degrees, 
Firſt move the whit'ning ſurface of the ſeas, 
The billows float in order to the ſhore, 48S 
The wave behind rolls on the wave before; 
Till, with the growing ſtorm, the deeps ariſe, 
Foam o'er the rocks, and thunder to the (kies. 
So to the fight the thick battalions throng, 
Shields urg'd on ſhields, and men drove men along. 
Sedate and filent move the num'rous bands; 486 
No ſound, no whiſper, but the chief's commands, 
Thoſe only heard; with. awe the reſt obey, 
As if ſome had ſnatch'd their voice away. 
Not ſo the 'Urojans ; from their hoſt aſcends 490 
A gen'ral ſhout that all the region rends. 
As when the fleecy flocks unnumber'd ſtand 
In wealthy folds, and wait the milker's hand, 
The hollow vales inceſſant bleating fills, 
The lambs reply from all the neighb'ring hills: 495 
Such clamours roſe from various nations round, 
Mix'd was the murmur, and confus'd the ſound. 
Each hoſt now joins, and each a god inſpires, , 
Theſe Mars incites, and thoſe Minerva fires. 
Pale Flight around, and dreadful Terror reign; 5o 
And Diſcord raging bathes the purple plain: 
Diſcord ! dire fiiter of the laught*ring pow'r, , 
Small at her birth, but riſing ev'ry hour, 
While ſcarce the ſlcies her horrid head can bound, 
She ſtalks on earth, and ſhakes the world around; 500 
The nations bleed, where'er her ſteps the turns, 
The groan ſtill deepens, and the combat burns. 
Now ſhield with ſhield, with helmet helmet clos'd, 
To armour armour, lance to lance oppos'd, 
Hoſt againſt hoſt with ſhadowy ſquadrons drew, 510 
The ſounding darts in iron-tempeſts flew, 
Victors and vanquiſh'd join promiſcuous cries, . 
And ſhrilling thouts and dying greans ariſe ; | 
With ſtreaming blood the ſlipp'ry fields are dy'd, 
And ſlaughter'd herocs ſwell the dreadful tide, 515 
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As torrents roll, increas'd by num'rous rills, 
With rage impetuous down their echoing hills ; 
Ruth to the vales, and pour'd along the plain, 
Roar thro? a thouſand channels to the main; 
The diſtant ſhepherd trembling hears the ſound; 520 
So mix both hoſts, and ſo their cries rebound. 

The bold Antilochus the ſlaughter led, 
The brit who ſtruck a valiant Trojan dead: 
At great Echepolus the lanee arrives, 
Raz'd his high creſt, and thro? his helmet drives; 525 
Warm'd in the brain the brazen weapon lies, 
And ſhades eternal ſettle o'er his eyes. r 
30 ſinks a tow'r, that long aſſaults had ſtood 
Of ſorce and fire; its walls beſmear'd with blood. 
Him, the bold leader “ of th' Abantian throng 530 
Seiz'd to deſpoil, and dragg'd the corps along: 
But while he {trove to tug th' inſerted dart, 
Agenor's jav'lin reach'd the hero's heart. 
His flank, unguarded by his ample ſhield, 
Admits the lance : he falls, and ſpurns the field; 535 
The nerves unbrac'd ſupport his limbs no more; 
The ſoul comes floating in a tide of gore. 
Trojans and Greeks now gather round the ſlain; 
The war renews, the warriors bleed again; 
As o'er their prey rapacious wolves engage, 540 
Man dies on man, and all is blood and rage. 

In blooming youth fair Simoiſius fell, 
Sent by great Ajax to the ſhades of hel] : 
Fair Simoiſius, whom his mother bore 
Amid the flocks on ſilver Simois ſhore : 545 
The nymph deſcending from the hills of Ide, 
To ſeek her parents on his flow'ry ſide, 
Brought forth the babe, their common care and joy, 
And thence from Simois nam'd the lovely boy. 
Short was his date! by dreadful Ajax lain, 550 
He falls, and renders all their cares in vain ! 
So falls a poplar, that in watry ground 
Rais'd high the head, with ſtately branches crown'd, 

Fell'd by ſome artiſt with his ſhining ſteel, 
o ſhape the circle of the bending wheel), 555 
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Cut down it lies; tall, ſmooth, and largely ſpread, 

With all its beauteous honours on its head ; 

There, left a ſubject to the wind and rain, 

And ſcorch'd by ſuns it withers on the plain. 

Thus pierc'd by Ajax, Simoitius lies 60 

Stretch'd on the ſhore, and thus neglected dies. | 
At Ajax Antiphus his jav'lin threw ; 

The pointed Jance with erring fury flew, 5 

And Leucis, lov'd by wiſe Ulyſles, flew. 

He drops the corpſe of Simoiſius flain, 

And finks a breathleſs carcaſe on the plain. 

This ſaw Ulyſſes, and with grief enrag'd, 

Strode where the foremoſt of the foes engag'd; 

Arm'd with his ſpear, he meditates the wound, 

In act to throw; but cautious, look'd around. 

Struck at his fight, the "Trojans backward drew, 

And trerabling heard the jav'lin as it flew. 

A chick ſtood mgh who from Abydos came, 

Old Priam's fon, Democoon was his name; 

The weapon enter'd cloſe above his car, 

Cold thro” his temples glides the whizzing ſpear; 

With piercing ſhrieks the youth reſigns his breath, 

His eye-balls darken with the ſhades of death ; 

Pond'rous he falls; his clanging arms refound ; 

And his broad buckler rings againſt the ground. 
Sciz'd with affright the boldeit foes appear; 

Evn godlike Hector ſeems himſelf to fear; 

Slow he gave way, the reſt tumultuous fied 

The Greeks with ſhouts preſs on, and ſpoil the dead ; 

But Phœbus now from Ilion's tow'ring height 585 

Shines forth reveal'd, and animates the bght. | 

"Trojans, be bold, and force with force oppoſe ; 

Your foaming ſteeds urge headlong on the ſocs! 

Nor are their bodics rocks, nor ribb'd with ſteel ; 

Your weapons enter, and your ſtrokes they feel. 

Have ye forgot what feem'd your dread betore ? 

Ihe great, the fierce Achilles tights no more. 
Apollo thus from IIion's lofty tow'rs, 

Array'd in terrors, rouz'd the Trojan pow'rs : 

While war's fierce goddeſs fires the Grecian foe, 

And ſhouts and thunders in the fields below. 
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Then great Diores fell, by doom divine, 


In vain his valour, and illuſtrious line. 

A broken rock the force of Pirus threw, 

* from cold ZEnus led the Thracian crew), 600 
ull on his ankle dropt the pond'rous ſtone, 

Burſt the ſtrong nerves, and craſh'd the ſolid bone: 

Supine he tumbles on the erimſon'd ſands, 

Before his helpleſs friends, and native bands, | 

And ſpreads for aid his unavailing hands. 605 

"The foe ruſh'd furious as he pants for breath, 

And thro? his navel drove the pointed death : 

His guſhing entrails fmok'd upon the ground, 

And the warm life came iſſuing from the wound. 
His lance bold 'Thoas at the conqu'ror ſent, 610 

Deep in his breaſt, above the pap it went, 

Amid the lungs was fix'd the winged wood, 

And quiv'ring in his heaving boſom ſtood: 

Till from the dying chief, approaching near, 

Th' Ztohan warrior tugg'd his weighty ſpear: 615 

Then ſudden wav'd his flamin faulchion round, . 

And gaſh'd his belly with a ghallly wound, 

The corpſe now breathleſs on the bloody plain, 

To ſpoil his arms the victor ſtrove in vain; 

The Thracian bands againſt the victor preſs'd; 620 

A. grove of lances glitter'd at his breaſt. 

Stern Thoas, glaring with revengeful eyes, 

In ſullen fury flowly quits the prize. 
Thus fell two heroes; one the pride of Thrace, 

And one the leader of 'th* Epeian race; 625 . 

Death's ſable ſhade at once o'ercaſt their eyes, | 

In duſt the vanquiſh'd, and the victor lies. 

With copious ſlaughter all the ficlds are red, 

And heap'd with growing mountains of the dead. 
Had ſome brave chief this martial ſcene beheld, 630 

By Pallas guarded thro? the dreadful field, 

Might darts be bid to turn their points away, 

And ſwords around him innocently play, 

The war's whole art with wonder he had ſeen, 

And counted heroes where he counted men. 635 
So fought each hoſt, with thirſt of glory fir'd, 

And crowds on crowds triumphantly expir'd. 
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TRR ARGUMENT. 
The acts of Diomed. 
DIOCMED, agiſted by Pallas, performs wonders in this 


day's battle. Pandarus wounds him with an arrow, but 
the goddeſs cures him, enables him to diſcern gods from 
mortals, and prohibits him from contending with any of 
the former excepting Venus. FAEneas joins Pandarus to 
eue him, Pandarus is killed, and Aneas in great dan- 
ger but for the aſſiſtance of Venus ; who, as ſhe is remo- 
bing her ſun from the fight, is «wounded on the hand by 
Diomed. Apol's ſeconds her in his reſcue, and at length 
carries off Kneas to Troy, where he is healed in the tem- 
ple of Pergamus. Mars rallies the Trojans, and aſſiſts 
Hector to make a ſtand. In the mean time Eneas is re- 
flored to the field, and they overthrow ſeveral of the 
Greeks ; among the reſt Tlepolemus is flain by Sarpedon, 
Juno and Minerva deſcend 10 refit Mars ; the latter in- 
cites Diomed to go againſt that god; he wounds him, and 
ſends him groaning to heaven. 


The firſt battle continues through this book, The ſcene is 


the ſame as in the former. 


* 
BUT Pallas now Tydides? ſoul inſpires, 
Fills with her force, and warms with all her fires, 
Above the Greeks his deathleſs fame to raiſe, 
And crown her hero with difinguiſh'd praiſe. 
High on his helm celeſtial lightnings play, 5 


His beamy ſhield emits a living ray; 


Th unweary'd blaze inceſſant itreams ſupplics, 


Like the red ſtar that fires th* autumnal ſkics, | 
When 
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When freſh he rears his radiant orb to ſight, 
And bath'd in ocean, ſhoots a keener light. 10 


Such glories Pallas on the chief beſtow'd; 

Such Now his arms the fierce effulgence flow'd: 
Onward ſhe drives him, furious to engage, 

Where the fight burns, and where the thickeſt rage. 

The ſons of Dares firſt the combat ſought, 15 
A wealthy prieſt, but rich without a fault; 

In Vulcan's fane the father's days were led, 

The ſons to toils of glorious battle bred; 

Theſe ſingled from their troops the fight maintain, 
Theſe from their ſteeds, Tydides on the plain. 20 
Fierce for renown the brother-chiefs draw near, 

And firſt bold Phegeus caſt his ſounding ſpear, 

Which o'er the warrior's ſhoulder took its courſe, 

And ſpent in empty air its erring force. 

Not ſo, Tydides, flew thy lance in vain, = 
But pierc'd his breaſt, and ftretch'd him on the plain. 
Seiz'd with unuſual fear, Idæus fled, 

Left the rich chariot, and his brother dead. 

And had not Vulcan lent celeſtial aid, 

He too had ſunk to death's eternal ſhade 30 
But in a ſmoky cloud the god of fire 

Preſerv'd the fon in pity to the fire. 

The ſteeds and chariot, to the navy led, 

Increas'd the ſpoils of gallant Diomed. 

Struck with amaze, and ſhame, the Trojan crew 35 
Or flain, or fled, the ſons of Dares view; 

When by the blood-ſtain'd hand Minerva preſt 
The god of battles, and this ſpeech addreſt. 

Stern pow'r of war! by whom the mighty fall, 
Who bathe in blood, and ſhake the lofty wall ! 40 
Let the brave chiefs their glorious toils divide ; 

And whoſe the conquelt mighty Jove decide: 
While we from interdicted fields retire, 
Nor tempt the wrath of heav'n's avenging Sire, 

Her words allay'd th' impetuous warrior's heat, 45 
The god of arms and martial maid retreat ; 

Remov'd from fight, on Xanthus' flow'ry bounds 
They fat, and liſten'd to the dying ſounds, 

No time the Greeks the 'I'rojan race purſue, 
And ſome bold chieftain ev'ry leader flew : 2 
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Firſt Odius falls, and bites the bloody ſand, 
His death ennobled by Atrides' hand ; 
As he to flight his wheeling car addreſt, 
The ſpeedy jav'lin drove from back to breaſt. 
In duſt the mighty Halizonian lay, 55 
His arms reſound, the ſpirit wings its way. 
Thy fate was next, O Phzſtus! doom'd to feel 
The great Idomeneus' protended ſteel; 
Whom Borus ſent (his fon and only joy) 
From fruitful Tarne to the fields of 'Lroy. 60 
The Cretan jav'lin reach'd him from afar, 
And pierc'd his ſhoulder as he mounts his car; 
Back from the car he tumbles to the ground, 
And everlafting ſhades his eyes ſurround. 
Then dy'd Scamandrius, expert in the chace, 65 
In woods and wilds to wound the ſavage race; 
Diana taught him all her ſylvan arts, 
To bend the bow, and aim unerring darts: 
But vainly here Diana's arts he tries, 
The fatal lance arreſts him as he flies; 70 
From Menelaus' arm the weapon ſent, 
Thro? his broad back and heaving boſom went: 
Down ſinks the warrior with a thund'ring ſound, 
His brazen armour rings againſt the ground. 
Next artful Phereclus untimely fell ; 75 
Bold Merion ſent him to the realms of hell. 
Thy father's ſkill, O Phereclus, was thine, . 
The graceful fabric, and the fair delign ; 
For, Tord by Pallas, Pallas did impart 
To him the ſhipwright's and the builder's art. 80 
Beneath his hand the fleet of Paris roſe, 
The fatal cauſe of all his country's woes; 
But he, the myſtic will of heav'n unknown, 
Nor ſaw his country's peril, nor his own. 
The hapleſs artiſt, while confus'd he fled, 85 
The ſpear of Merion mingled with the dead. 
Thro' his right hip, with forceful fury caſt, 
Between the bladder and the bone it paſt: 
Prone on his knees he falls with fruitleſs cries, 
And death in laſting ſlumber ſeals his eyes. 99 
From Meges' force the ſwift Pedæus fled, 
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Whoſe gen'rous ſpouſe, Theano, heav'nly fair, 


Nurs'd the young ſtranger with a mother's care, 
How vain thoſe cares! when Meges in the rear 95 
Full in his nape infix'd the fatal ſpear; 
Swift thro? his crackling jaws the weapon glides, 
And the cold tongue and grinning teeth divides. , 
Then dy'd Hypſenor, gen'rous and divine, 
Sprung from the brave Dolopion's mighty line, 100 
Who near ador'd Scamander made abode, 
Prieſt of the ſtream, and honour'd as a god, 
On him, amidit the flying numbers found, 
Eurypylus inflicts a deadly wound; 
On his broad ſhoulder fell the forceful brand, 105 
Thence glancing downward lopp'd his holy hand, 
Which flain'd with facred blood the bluſhing ſand. 
Down ſunk the prieſt : the purple hand of death 
Clos'd his dim eye, and fate ſuppreſs'd his breath. 
Thus toil'd the chiefs, in difl'ring parts engag'd; 110 
In ev'ry quarter fierce Pydides rag'd, 
Amid the Greek, amid the Trojan train, 
Rapt thro? the ranks he thunders o'er the plain; 
Now here, now there, he darts from place to place, 
Pours on the rear, or lightens in their face. 115 
Thus from high hills the torrents ſwift and ſtrong 
Deluge whole fields, and ſweep the trees along, 
Throꝰ ruin'd moles the ruſhing wave reſounds, 
O*erwhelms the bridge, and burſts the lofty bounds; 
The yellow harveſts of the ripeu'd year, 120 
And flatted vineyards, one ſad waſte appear! 
While Jove deſcends in fluicy ſheets of rain, 
And all the labours of mankind are vain. . 
So rag*d Tydides, boundleſs in his ire, 
Drove armies back, and made all Troy retire. 125 
With grief the leader * of the Lycian band 
Saw the wide waſte of his deſtructive hand: 
His bended bow againſt the chief he drew; 
Swift to the mark the thirity arrow flew, 
Whoſe forky point the hollow breaſt-plate tore, 13e 
Deep in his ſhoulder pierc'd, and drank the gore: 
The ruſhing ſtream his brazen armour dy'd, 
While the proud archer thus exulting cry'd. 
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Hither, ye 'Trojans, hither drive your ſteeds ! 
Lo! by our hand the braveſt Grecian bleeds. 135 
Not long the deathful dart he can ſuſtain; 
Or Phcebus urg'd me to theſe fields in vain. 
So ſpoke he, boaſtful; but the winged dart 
Stopt ſhort of life, and mock'd the ſhooter's art. 
The wounded chief behind his car retir'd, 140 
The helping hand of Sthenelus requir'd 
Swift from dis ſeat he leap'd upon the ground, 
And tugg'd the weapon from the guſhing wound; 
When thus the king his guardian pow'r addreſt, 
The purple current wand'ring &er his veſt. 145 
O progeny of Jove ! unconquer'd maid! 
If e'er my godlike ſire deſerv'd thy aid, 
If e'er J felt thee in the fighting field; 
Now, goddeſs, now, thy Lare ſuccour yield: 
Oh give my lance to reach the Trojan knight, 150 
Whoſe arrow wounds the chief thou guard'it in fight ; 
And lay the boaſter grov'ling on the ſhore, 
That vaunts theſe eyes ſhall view the light no more. 
Thus pray'd Tydides, and Minerva heard, 
His nerves confirm'd, his Janguid ſpirits cheer'd; 155 
He feels each limb with wonted vigour light ; 
His beating boſom claims the promis'd tight. 
Be bold, (ſhe cry'd), in ev'ry combat ſhine, 
War be thy province, thy protection mine; 
Ruſh to the fight, and ev'ry foe controul ; 160 
Wake each paternal virtue in thy ſoul : 
Strength ſwells thy boiling breaſt, infus'd by me, 
And all thy godlike father breathes in thee ! 
Yet more, from mortal miſts I purge thy eyes, 
And fet to view the warring deities, 16 
Theſe ſee thou ſhun, thro? all th? embattled plain, 
Nor raſlily ſtrive where human force is vain. 
If Venus mingle in the martial band, 

Her ſhalt thou wound: ſo Pallas gives command. 
With that, the blue-ey'd virgin wing'd her flight 
The hero ruſh'd impetuous to the fight; I71 

With tenfold ardour now invades the plain, 

Wild with delay, and more enrag'd by pain. 

As on the fleecy flocks, when hunger calls, 

Amidit the field a brindled lion falls ; 175 
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If chance ſome ſhepherd with a diſtant dart 


The ſavage wound, he rouſes at the ſmart, 
He foams, he roars; the ſhepherd dares not ſtay, 
But trembling leaves the ſcatt'ring flocks a prey. 
Heaps fall on heaps ; he bathes with blood the ground. 
Then leaps victorious o'er the lofty mound. _ 181 
7. t with leſs fury ſtern Tydides flew ; 
A. +. two brave leaders at an inſtant flew : 
Aſtynous breathleſs fell, and by. his ſide 
His people's paſtor, good Hypenor, dy'd; 185 
Aſtynous' breaſt the deadly lance receives, 
Hypenor's ſhoulder his broad faulchion cleaves. 
"Thoſe lain he left; and ſprung with noble rage, 
Abas and Polyidus to engage ; 
Sons of Eurydamas, who, wiſe and old, 190 
Could fates f Axa 24 and myſtic dreams unfold ; | 
'The youths return'd not from the doubtful plain, 
And the fad father try'd his arts in vain; 
No myltic dream could make their fates appear, 
'Tho* now, determin'd by Tydides' ſpear. 195 
Young Xanthus next, and Thoon felt his rage, 
The joy and hope of Phznops' feeble age; 
Vaſt was his wealth, and theſe the only heirs 
Of all his labours, and a life of cares; 
Cold death o' ertakes them in their blooming years, 200 
Aud leaves their father's unavailing tears: 
To ſtrangers now deſcends his heapy ſtore, 
The race forgotten, and the name no more. 
Two ſons of Priam in one chariot ride, 
Glitt'ring in arms, and combat fide by fide. 205 
As when the lordly lion ſecks his food 
Where grazing heifers range the lonely wood, 
He leaps amidſt them with a furious bound, 
Bends their ſtrong necks, and tears them to the ground: 
go from their ſeats the brother-chiefs are torn, 210 
Their ſteeds and chariot to the navy borne. 
With deep concern divine /Encas view'd 
"The foe prevailing, and his friends purſu'd, 
Thro' the thick ſtorm of ſingiog ſpears he flies, 
Exploring Pandarus with A eyes. ä 215 


At length he found Lycaon's mighty ſon; 


To whom the chief of Venus' race begun. 
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Where, Pandarus, are all thy honours now, 
Thy winged arrows and unerring bow, | 
Thy matchleſs ſkill, thy yet unrival'd fame, 220 
And boaſted glory of the Lycian name? 
Oh pierce that mortal! if we mortal call 
That wond'rous force by which whole armies fall; 
Or god incens'd, who quits the diſtant ſkies 
To puniſh Troy for lighted ſacrifice ; 225 
Which oh avert from our unhappy {tate ! 
or what ſo dreadful as celeſtial hate?) 
Whoe'er he be, propitiate Jove with pray'r; 
If man, deſtroy ; if god, intreat to ſpare. 
To him the Lycian. Whom your eyes behold, 230 
If right I judge, is Diomed the bold. 
Such courſers whirl him o'er the duſty field, 
So tow'rs his helmet, and ſo flames his ſhield. 
If 'tis a god, he wears that chief's diſguiſe ; 
Or if that chief, ſome guardian of the ſkies, 235 
Involy'd in clouds, protects him in the fray, 
And turns unſeen the fruſtrate dart away. 
I wing'd an arrow, which not idly tell, 
The ſtroke had fix'd him to the gates of hell, 
And, but ſome god, ſome angry god withitands, 
His fate was due to theſe unerring hands. 
Skill'd in the bow, on foot I tought the war, 
Nor join'd ſwift horſes to the rapid car. * 
Ten poliſh'd chariots I poſſeſs'd at home, 
And ſtill they grace Lycaon's princely dome: 245. 
here veil'd in fpacious coverlets they ſtand; 
And twice ten courfers wait their lord's command. 
he good old warrior bade me truſt to theſe, 
When firit for Troy I ſaiPd the facred ſcas; 
In fields, aloft, the whirling car to guide, 250 
And thro' the ranks of death * e ride. 
But vain with youth, and yet to thrift inclin'd, 
J heard his countels with unheedful mind, 
And thought the ſteeds (your large ſupplies unknown) 
Might Fail of forage in the {traiten'd town: 255 
So took my bow, and pointed darts in hand, 
Aud leſt the charivts in my native land. 
Yoo late, O friend! my rathneſs I deplore ; 
Theſe ſhafts, once fatal, carry death no more. 
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Tydeus' and Atreus' ſons their points have found, 260 
And undiſſembled gore purſu'd the wound. 
In vain they bled: this unavailing bow 
Serves, not to ſlaughter, but provoke the foe. 
In evil hour theſe bended horns 1 ſtrung, 
And ſeiz'd the quiver where it idly hung, 265 
Curs'd be the fate that ſent me to the tield, | 
Without a warrior's arms, the ſpear and ſhield ! 
If c'er with life I quit the Trojan plain, 
If &er I fee my ſpouſe and fre again, 
his bow, unfaithful to my glorious aims, 270 
Broke by my hand, ſhall feed the blazing flames. 

To whom the leader of the Dardan race: 
Be calm, nor Phœbus' honour'd gift diſgrace. 
"The diitant dart be prais'd, tho' here we need 
he ruſhing chariot, and the bounding ſteed. 275 
/gainit yon hero let us bend our courſe. 
And, hand to hand, encounter force with force. 
Now mount my ſeat, and from the chariot's height 
Obſerve my father's ſteeds, renown'd in fight; 
Practis'd alike to turn, to ſtop, to chace, 280 
To dare the ſhock, or urge the rapid race: 
Secure with theſe, thro' fighting fields we go, 
Or ſafe to Troy, if Jove aſſiſt the toe. - 
Haſte, ſeize the whip, and ſnatch the guiding rein: 
The warrior's fury let this arm ſuſtain ; 285 
Or if to combat thy bold heart incline, 
Take thou the ſpear, the chariot's care be mine. 

O prince! (Lycaon's valiant fon reply'd), 
As thine the ſteeds, be thine the taſk to guide. 
The horſes practis'd to their lord's command, 290 
Shall bear the rein, and anſwer to thy hand. 
But if, unhappy, we deſert the fight, 
Thy voice alone can animate their flight: 
Elſe ſhall our fates be number'd with the dead, 
And theſe, the victor's prize, in triumph led. 295 
Thine be the guidance then: with ſpear and ſhield 
Myſelf will charge this terror of the field. 

And now both heroes mount the ylitt'ring car; 
The bounding courfers ruth amidſt the war. 
Their ſicrce approach bold Sthenclus eſpy'd, 300 
Who thus, alarm'd, to great Tydides ery'd. 
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O friend ! two chiefs of force immenſe I fee, 

Dreadful they come, and bend thetr rage on thee : 

Lo the brave heir of old Lycaon's line, 

And great Æncas, ſprung from race divine! 305 
Enough is given to fame. Aſcend thy car; 

And fave a life, the bulwark of our war. 

At this the hero caſt a gloomy look, 

Fix'd on the chief with ſcorn, and thus he ſpoke. 

Me doſt thou bid to ſhun the coming tight? 310 
Me would'ſt thou-move to baſe inglorious flight ? 
Know, 'tis not honeſt in my ſoul to fear, 

Nor was Tydides born to tremble here. 

I hate the cumbrous chariot's low advance, 

And the long diſtance of the flying lance gre; 
But while my nerves are ſtrong, my force entire, 

Thus front the foe, and emulate my tire. 

Nor ſha!l yon ſteeds that ſierce to fight convey 

"Thoſe threat'ning heroes, bear them both away; 

One chief at lealt beneath this arm ſhall die; 320 
80 Pallas tells me, and forbids to fly. 

Zut if ſhe dooms, and if no god withſtand, 
That buth ſhall fall by one victorious hand; 
Then heed my words: my horſes here detain, , 
Fix'd to the chariot by the ſtraiten'd rein; 325 
Swift to Zineas? empty feat proceed, 

And ſeize the couriers of atherial breed. 

The race of thoſe, which once the thund'ring god 

T7 * 4 * 

For ravith'd Ganymede on 71 ros beſtow'd, 

ihe beſt that e er on earth's broad ſurface run, 330 
Bencath the riſing or the ſetting ſun. 

Hence great Anchiſes ole a breed, unknown, 

By morte] mares, from ferce Laomedon : 

Four of this race his ample ſtalls contain, 

And two tranſport Æncas o'er the plain. 325 
Theſe, were the rich immortal prize our own, 

Thro' the wide world ſhould make our glory known, 

Thus while they ſpoke, the foe came furious on, 
Ard ſtern Lycaon's warlike race begun. 

Priace, thou art met. 'Tho' late in vain aſſuil'd, 340 
The ſpear may enter where the arrow fail'd. 
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He ſaid, then ſhook the pond'rous lance, and flung, 
On his broad ſhield the ſounding weapon rung, 
Piere'd the tough orb, and in his cuiraſs hung. 
He bleeds! the pride of Greece! (the boaſter crics), 345 
Our triumph now, the mighty warrior lies ! . 
Miitaken vaunter ! Diomed reply'd ; 
Thy dart has err'd, and now my ſpear be try'd : 
Ye *ſcape not both; one, headlong from his car, 
With hoſtile blood ſhall glut the god of war. 350 
He ſpoke, and riſing burba his forceful dart, 
Which, driv'n by Pallas, pierc'd a vital part; 
Full in his face it enter'd, and betwixt 
The noſe and eye-ball the proud Lycian fix't ; 
Craſh'd all his jaws, and cleft the tongue within, 355 
Till the bright point look'd out beneath the chin. 
Headlong he falls, his helmet knocks the ground ; 
Eurth groans beneath him, and his arms reſound; 
Ihe ſtarting courſers tremble with affright ; 
The ſoul indignant ſeeks the realms of night. 360 
To guard his flaughter'd friend ZAZneas flies, 
His ſpear extending where the carcaſe lies ; 
Watchful he wheels, protects it ev'ry way, 
As the grim lion ſtalks around his prey. 
O'er the fall'n trunk his ample ſhield diſplay d, 365 
He hides the hero with his mighty ſhade, 
1nd threats aloud: the Greeks with longing eyes 
Behold at diſtance, but forbear the prize. 
Then tierce 'I'ydides ſtoops; and from the fields 
Head with vaſt force, a rocky fragment wields. 370 
Not two ſtrong men th' enormous Weight could raite, 
Such men as live in theſe degen'rate days. 
He ſwung it round; and gath'ring ſtrength to throw, 
D1i:charg'd the pond'rous ruin at the toe. 
Where to the hip th' inſerted gh unites, 375 
Full on the bone the pointed marble lights ; 
Thro' both the tendons broke the rugged ſtone, 
And ſtripp'd the ſkin, and crack'd the ſolid bone. 
Sunk on his knees, and ſtagg'ring with his pains, 
His falling bulk his bended arm tuitains 380 
Loſt in a dizzy miſt the warrior lies; 
A ſudden cloud comes ſwimming o'er his eyes. _ 
lere 
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There the brave chief, who mighty numbers ſway'd, 
Oppreſs'd had funk to death's eternal ſhade ; 

But heav'nly Venus, mindful of the love 385 
She bore Anchiſes in th' Idzan grove, 

His danger views with anguiſh and deſpair, 

And guards her offspring with a mother's care. 

About her much-lov'd fon her arms ſhe throws, 

Her arms whoſe whiteneſs match the falling ſnows, 390 
Screen'd from the foe behind her ſhining veil, 

The {words wave harmleſs, and the jav'lins fail: 

Safe thro' the ruſhing horſe, and feather'd flight 

Of ſounding ſhafts, the bears him from the fight. 

Nor Sthenelus, with unaſſiſting hands, 395 

Remain'd unheedful of his lord's commands ; 

His panting fteeds, remov'd from out the war, 

He ſix'd with itraiten'd traces to the car. 

Next ruſhing to the Dardan ſpoil, detains 

The heav'nly courters with the flowing manes : 400 
Theſe in proud triumph to the fleet convey'd, 

No longer now a Trojan lord obey'd. 

That charge to bold Deipylus he gave, | 

(Whom molt he lov'd, as brave men love the brave), 
Then mounting on his car, reſum'd the rein, 405 
And tollow'd where Tydides {wept the plain. 

Mean while (his conqueſt ravilh'd from his eyes) 
The raging chief in chace of Venus flies: 
No goddeis ſhe commiſſion'd to the field, 
Like Pallas dreadful with her ſable ſhield, 410 
Or fierce Bellona thund'ring at the wall, 

While flames aſcend, and mighty ruins fall; 

He knew ſoft combats ſuit the tender dame, 

New to the field, and ſtill a foe to fame. 

Thro' breaking rauks his furious courte he bends, 415 
And at the goddeſs his broad lance extends; 

Thro' her bright veil the daring weapon drove, 

Th' ambrofal veil, which all the Graces wove ; 

Her ſnowy hand the razing Reel profan'd, 

And the tranſparent ſkin with crimſon ſtain'd. 420 
From the clear vein a {tream immortal flow'd, 

Such ſtream as iſſues from a wounded god: 

Pure emanation ! uncorrupted flood; 


Unlike our grols, ditcas'd, terreſtrial blood: 
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(For not the bread of man their life ſuſtains, 425 

Nor wine's inflaming juice ſupplies their veins), 

With tender ſhrieks the goddeſs fill'd the place, 

And dropt her offspring from her weak embrace, 

Him Pha bus took: he caſts a cloud around 

The fainting chief, and wards the mortal wound. 430 
Then with a voice that ſhook the vaulted ſkies, 

The king inſults the goddeſs as ſhe flies. 

Ill with Jove's daughter bloody fights agree, 

he held of combat is no ſcene for thee : 

Go, let thy own ſoft ſex employ thy care, 435 

Go lull the coward, or delude the fair. 

Taught by this ſtroke, renounce the war's alarms, 

And learn to tremble at the name of arms. 

Tydides thus. The goddeſs, ſciz'd with dread, 
Confus'd, diſtracted, from the conflict fled. 440 
To aid her, ſwift the winged Iris flew, 

Wrapt in a miſt above the warring crew. 

The queen of love with faded charms ſhe found, 

Pale was her cheek, and livid look'd the wound. 

To Mars, who fat remote, they bent their way; 445 
Far on the left, with clouds involv'd he lay; 

Beſide him ſtood his lance, diſtain'd with gore, 

And, rein'd with gold, his foaming ſteeds before. 
Jow at his knee ſhe begg'd, with ſtreaming eyes, 

Her brother's car, to mount the diitant ſkies, 450 
And ſtew'd the wound by fierce Tydides giv'n, 

A mortal man, who dares encounter heav'n. 

Stern Mars attentive hears the queen complain, 

And to her hand commits the golden rein ; 

She mounts the ſeat oppreſs'd with filent woe, 455 
Driv'n by the goddeſs of the painted bow. 

The laſh reſounds, the rapid chariot flies, 

And in a moment ſcales the lofty ſkies, 

There ſtopp'd the car, and there the courſers ſtood, 
Fed by fair Iris with ambroſial food; 469 
Before her mother Love's bright queen appears, 
O'erwhelm'd with anguiſh, and diſſolv'd in tears; 

She rais'd her in her arms, beheld her bleed, 

And aſk'd, what god had wrought this guilty deed ? 

Then the : This inſult from no god I found, 465 
An impious mortal gave the daring wound ! 

a Bchold 
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Behold the deed of haughty Diomed ! 


*F'was in the ſon's defence the mother bled. 
The war with Troy no more the Grecians wage; 
But with the gods (tl immortal gods) engage. 470 

Dione then. Thy wrongs with patience bear, 

And ſhare thoſe griefs inferior pow'rs mult ſhare :; 
Unnumber'd woes mankind from us ſuſtain, 

And men with woes afllit the gods again. 

The mighty Mars in mortal fetters bound, 475 
And lodg'd in brazen dungeons under ground, 

Full thirteen moons impriſon'd roar'd in vain ; 

Otus and Ephialtes held the chain: 

Perhaps had periſh'd; had not Hermes' care 

Reſtor'd the groaning god to upper air. 450 
Great Junov's ſelf has borne her weight of pain, 

Th' imperial partner of the heav'nly reign ; 
Amphitryon's fon infix'd the deadly dart, 

And 61d with anguiſh her immortal heart. 

Eva helPs grim king Alcides' pow'r confeſt, 485 
The ſhaft found entrance in his iron brealt ; 

To Jove's high palace for a cure lie fled, 

Pierc'd in his own dominions of the dead; 

Where Pæon ſprinkling heav'nly balm around, 
Aſſuag'd the glowing pangs, and clos'd the wound. 
Raſh, impious man! to {tain the bleft abodes, 491 
And drench his arrows in the blood of gods! 

But thou (tho' Pallas urg'd thy frantic deed) 
Whole ſpear ill-fated makes a goddeſs bleed, 

Know thou, whoe'er with heav'nly pow'r contends, 495 
Short is his date, and ſoon his glory ends; 

From fields of death when late he hall retire, 

No infant on his knees ſhall call him fre. 

Strong as thou art, ſome god may yet be found, 

To itretch thee pale and gaſping on the ground; 500 
Thy diſtant wife, Argiale the fair, 

Starting from fleep with a diſtracted air, 

Shall rouze thy ſlaves, and her loll lord deplore, 

The brave, the great, the glorious now no more! 

This faid, ſhe wip'd from Venus? wounded palm 505 
The ſacred ichor, and infus'd the balm. 
Juno and Pallas with a ſmile ſurvey'd, 

And thus to Jove began the blue-cy'd maid: . 
Permit 
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Permit thy daughter, gracious Jove! to tell 
How this raiſchance the Gopeien queen befel, 510 
As late ſhe try'd with paſſion to inflame 
The tender boſom of a Grecian dame, 
Allur'd the fair with moving thoughts of joy, 
To quit her country for ſome youth of Troy; 
The claſping zone, with golden buckles bound, 515 
Raz'd her ſoft hand with this lamented wound. 
The fire of gods and men ſuperior ſmil'd, 
And, calling Venus, thus addreſs'd his child: 
Not theſe, 0 daughter, are thy proper cares 


Thee milder arts befit, and ſofter wars 520 


Sweet ſmiles are thine, and kind endearing charms; 
'To Mars and Pallas leave the deeds of arms. 

Thus they in heav'n: while on the plain below 
The fierce 'I'ydides charg'd his Dardan foe, 
Fluſh'd with celeſtial blood purſu'd his way, 525 
And fearleſs dar'd the threat ning god of day; 
Already in his hopes he ſaw him kill'd, 
Tho? ſcreen'd behind Apollo's mighty ſhield. 
Thrice ruſhing furious, at the chief he ſtrook; 
His blazing buckler thrice Apollo ſhook ; 530 
He try'd the fourth ; when breaking from the cloud, 
A more than mortal voice was hs aloud: 

O ſon of Tydeus, ceaſe! be wiſe, and fee 
How vaſt the diff*rence of the gods and thee ; 


Diſtance immenſe! between the pow'rs that ſhine 535 


Above, eternal, deathleſs, and divine, 
And mortal man! a wretch of humble birth, 
A ſhort-liv'd reptile in the duſt of earth. 

So ſpoke the god who darts celeſtial fires ; 
He dreads his fury, and ſome fteps retires, 540 
Then Phe&bus bore the chief of Venus” race 
To Troy's high fane, and to his holy place; 

Latona there and Phoebe heal'd the wound, 

With vigour arm'd him, and with glory crown'd. 
This done, the patron of the filver bow 545 
A phantom rais'd, the ſame in ſhape and ſhow 

With great Aneas; fuch the form he bore, 

And ſuch ia fight the radiant arms he wore, 

Around the ſpectre bloody wars are wag'd, 4 | 
Aud Greece and Troy with claſhing ſluelds engag'd. 


Mean 


Sarpedon firſt his ardent ſoul expreſs d, 
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Mean time on Ilion's tow'r Apollo ſtood, 551 
And calling Mars, thus urg'd the raging god: 
Stern power of arms, by whom the — 2 fall, 
Who bathe in blood, and ſhake th' embattel'd wall, 
Riſe in thy wrath! to hell's abhorr'd abodes 555 


Deſpatch yon Greek, and vindicate the gods, 


Firſt roſy Venus felt his brutal rage ; | 

Me next he charg'd, and dares all heav'n engage: 

The wretch would brave high heav'n's immortal fire, 

His triple thuader, and his bolts of fire, 560 
The god of battle iſſues on the plain, 

Stirs all the ranks, and fires the Trojan train 

In form like Acamas, the Thracian guide, 

Enrag'd, to Troy's retiring chiefs he cry'd: 
How long, ye ſons of Priam! will ye fly, 565 

And unreveng'd fee Priam's people die? 

Still unreſiſted ſhall the foe deſtroy, 

And ſtretch the ſlaughter to the gates of Troy? 

Lo, brave ZEneas ſinks beneath his wound, 

Not godlike Hector more in arms renown'd : 570 

Haſte all, and take the gen'rous warrior's part: 

He ſaid; new courage Reed each hero's heart 

And, turn'd to Hector, theſe bold words addreſs'd ; 
Say, chief, 1s all thy ancient valour loſt, 575 

Where are thy threats, and where thy glorious boalt, 

That propt alone by Priam's race ſhould ſtand 

Troy's ſacred walls, nor necd a foreign hand ? 

Now, now thy country calls her wanied ſriends, 

And the proud vaunt in juſt deriſion ends. 580 

Remote they ſtand, while alien troops engage, 

Like trembling hounds before the lion's rage. 

Far diſtant hence I held my wide command, 

Where foaming Xanthus laves the Lycian land, 

With ample wealth (the with of mortals) bleſt, 585 

A deauteous wife, and infant at her breaſt ; 

With thoſe I left whatever dear could be ; 

Greece, if ſhe conquers, nothing wins from me. 

Yet firſt in fight my Lycian bands I cheer, | 

And long to meet this mighty man ye fear: 590 

While Heckor idle ſtands, nor bids the brave 


Their wives, their infants, and their altars ſave. 
Ilaſte, 
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Haſte, warrior, haſte! preſerve thy threaten'd ſtate, 
Or one vaſt burit of all- involving fate 
Full o'er your tow'rs ſhall fall, and ſweep away 595 
Sons, fires, and wives, an undſtinguiſh'd prey. 
Rouze all thy Trojans, urge thy aids to fight ; 
Theſe claim thy thoughts by day, thy watch by night: 
With force inceſſant the brave Greeks oppoſe ; 
Such cares thy friends deſerve, and ſuch thy foes. 600 
Stung to the heart the gen'rous Hector hears, 
But juſt reproof with decent filence bears. 
From his proud car the prince impetuous ſprings ; 
On earth he leaps; his brazen armour rings. 
Two ſhining ſpears are brandiſh'd in his hands; 605 
Thus arm'd, he animates his drooping bands, 
Revives their ardour, turns their ſteps from flight, 
And wakes anew the dying flames of fight: 
They turn, they ſtand: the Greeks their fury dare, 
Condenſe their pow'rs, and wait the growing war. 610 
As when, on Ceres? ſacred floor, the ſwain 
Spreads the wide fan to clear the golden grain, 
And the light chaff, before the breezes borne, 
Aſcends in clouds from off the heapy corn; 
The grey duſt, riſing with collected winds, G15 
Drives o'er the barn, and whitens all the hinds. 
So white with duſt the Grecian hoſt appears, 
From trampling ſteeds, and thund'ring chari oers. 
The duiky clouds from labour'd earth ariſe, 
And roll in ſmoking volumes to the ſkies. 620 
Mars hovers o'er them with his ſable ſhield, 
And adds new horrors to the darken'd field: 
Pleas'd with his charge, and ardent to fulfil 
In Troy's defence Apollo's heav'niy will: 
Soon as from fight the blue-ey'd maid retires, 625 
Each Trojan boſom with new warmth he fires. 
And now the god, from forth his ſacred fane, 
Produc'd Zneas to the ſhouting train 
Alive, unharm'd, with all his peers around, 
Ere& he ſtood, and vig'rous from his wound: 630 
Iaquiries none they mad2; the dreadful day 
No pauſe of words admits, no dull delay; 
Ficrce Diſcord ſtorms, Apollo loud exclaims, 
Fame calls, Mars thunders, and the field's in flames. 
> I Stern 
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Stern Diomed witty either Ajax ſtood, 635 
And great Ulyſſes bath'd in hoſtile blood. 
Embody'd cloſe, the lab'ring Grecian train 
The fierceſt ſhock of charging hoſts ſuſtain ; 
Unmov'd and filent, the hole war they wait, 
Serenely dreadful, and as fix'd as fate. 640 
So when th' embattel'd clouds in dark array 
Along the ſkies their gloomy lines diſplay, 
When now the North his boiſt'rous rage has ſpent, 
And peaceful ſleeps the liquid element, 
The low-hung vapours, motionleſs and ſtill, 645 
Reſt on the ſummits of the ſhaded hill, 
Till the maſs ſcatters as the winds ariſe, 
Diſpers'd and broken thro? the ruffled ſkies. 
Nor was the gen'ral wanting to his train; 
From troop to troop he toils thro? all the plain. 650 
Ye Greeks, be men! the charge of battle bear; 
Your brave affociates and 7 revere! 
Let glorious acts more glorious acts inſpire, 
And catch from breaſt to breaſt the noble fire! 
On valour's ſide the odds of combat ly, 655 
The brave live glorious, or lamented die; 
The wretch who trembles in the {field of fame, 
Meets death, and worſe than death, eternal ſhame. 
Theſe words he ſeconds with his flying lance, 
To meet whoſe point was ſtrong Deicoon's chance; 660 
{Eneas? friend, and in his native place 
Honour'd and lov'd like Priam's royal race: 
Long had he fought the foremoſt in the field; 
But now the monarch's lance tranſpierc'd his ſhield: 
His ſhicld too weak the furious dart to ftay, 665 
Thro' his broad belt the weapon forc'd its way; 
The grizly wound diſmiſs'd his ſoul to hell; 
His arms around him rattled as he fell. 
Then fierce Aneas, brandiſhing his blade, 
In duſt Orſilochus and Crethon laid, 670 
Whoſe five Dtocleus, wealthy, brave, and great, 
In well-built Pherz held his lofty ſeat: | 
Sprung from Alpheus, plenteous ſtream! that yields 
Heal of harveſts to the Pylian fields. 
He got Orſilochus, Diocleus he, 


6 
And theſe deſcended in 5 third degree. 15 
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Too early expert in the martial toil, 

In ſable ſhips they left their native ſoit, 
T' avenge Atrides: now, untimely ſlain, 
They fell with glory on the Phrygian plain. 680 
So two young mountain-lions, nurs'd with blood 

In deep receſſes of the gloomy wood, 

Roſh fearleſs to the plains, and, uncontroul'd, 
Depopulate dhe ſtalls, and waſte the fold, 

Till piere'd at diſtance from their native den, 685 
O'erpower'd they fall beneath the force of men. 
Proſtrate on earth their beauteous bodies lay, 

Like mountain-firs, as tall and ſtrait as they. 

Great Menelaus views with pitying eyes, 

Lifts his bright lance, and at the victor flies; 690 
Mars urg'd him on; yet, ruthleſs in his hate, 

The but urg'd him to provoke his fate. 

He thus advancing, Neſtor's valiant ſon 

Shakes for his danger, and neglects his own, 

Struck with the thought, ſhould Helen's lord be ſlain, 
And all his country's glorious labours vain. 696 
Already met the threat'ning heroes ſtand ; 

The ſpears already tremble in their hand: 

In ruſh'd Antilochus, his aid to bring, 

And fall or conquer by the Spartan king. 70⁰ 
"Theſe ſeen, the Dardan backward turn'd his courſe, 
Prave as he was, and ſhunn'd unequal force. 

The breathleſs bodies to the Greeks they drew; 

Then mix in combat, and their toils renew. 

Firſt Pylemenes, great in battle, bled, 405 
Who, ſheath'd in braſs, the Paphlagonians led. 
Atrides mark*d him where ſublime he ſtood ; 

Fix'd in his throat, the jav'lin drank his blood. 

The faithful Mydon, as he turn'd from fight 

His flying covricrs, ſunk to endleſs night: 710 
A broken rock by Neſtor's ſon was thrown ; - 

iis bended arm receiv'd the falling ſtone 

From his numb'd hand the iv'ry- ſtudded reina, 

Dropt in the duſt, are trail'd along the plain: 

Mean while his temples feel a — 3 wound; 715 
He groans in death, and pond'rous ſinks to ground: 
Deep drove his helmet in the ſands, and there 
The head ſtood fix'd, the qui” ring legs in air; 
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Till trampled flat beneath the courſers feet, 2 
The youthful victor mounts his empty ſeat, 720 
And bears the prize in triumph to the fleet. 
Great Hector ſaw, and, raging at the view, 
Pours on the Greeks: the Trojan troops purſue : 
He fires his hoſt with animating cries, 
And brings along the furies of the ſkies, 725 
Mars, ſtern deſtroyer! and Bellona dread, 
Flame in the front, and thunder at their head ; 
This ſwells the tumult and the rage of gat; 
That ſhakes a ſpear that caſts a dreadful Tight 3 
Where Hector march'd, the god of battles ſnhin'd, 730 
Now ftorm'd before him, and now rag*d behind. 
Tydides paus'd amidſt his full career; 
Then firſt the hero's manly breaſt knew fear, 
As when ſome fimple ſwam his cot forſakes, 
And wide thro? fens an unknown journey takes 
If chance a ſwelling brook his pa lage ſta: ” 
And foam impervious cro!s3 the v und rer's way, 
Confus'd he l. ops, a length of c: "= try paſt, 
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Eyes the rough waves, and, tir'd, returns ut lat, 
Amaz' d no leis the great Ty dides ande; 749 
oO ” 
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He ſtay'd, and, turning, thus addreſs'd his bands: 
No wonder, Erecks | that all to Hector or j 
Secure of fav'ring god, he take: 8 Tu 8d; 
His ſtrokes they T-cond and avert our inpears: 
Behold where Mars in rt) arms ap} Prars 
Retire then, warners, but ſedate ar: d 4 low; 
Retire, but with your faces to the . 
Fruit not too much ycur unarailing migbt; 
? Tis not vv 3th Troy, br £ will t the gods ye | noht . 
Now near the Greeks the black battalions. drew; 
And firſt two leaders valiant Hector flew, 750 
His force Anchialus and Mneſthes found, 
In evry art of glorious war renown'd; 
In the ſame car the cliiefs to combat ride; 
And fought united, and united dy'd. 755 
Struck at the ſight, the mighty Ajax glows 
With thirſt of vengeance, and aſſaults the foes. 
His maſſy ow, with matchiefs fury ſent, 
Thro' Amphius' belt and heaving belly went: 
12 
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Amphius Apæſus' happy ſoil poſſeſs'd, 760 
With herds abounding, and with treaſure bleſs'd ; 
But Fate reſiſtleſs from his country led 
The chief to periſh at his people's head. 
Shook with his fall his brazen armour rung, 
And, fierce to ſeize it, conqu'ring Ajax ſprung: 765 
Around his head an iron tempeſt rain'd ; 
A wood of ſpears his ample ſhield ſuſtain'd; 
Beneath one foot the yet-warm corps he preſt, 
And drew his jav'lin from the bleeding breaſt: 
e could no more; the ſhow'ring darts deny'd 770 
To ſpoil his glitt'ring arms, and plumy pride. 
Now toes on foes came pouring on the fields, 
With briſtling lances and compacted ſhields 
il in the ſteely circle ſtraiten'd round, 
Torc'd he gives way, and ſternly quits the ground. 775 
While thus they ſtrive, Tlepolemus the great, 
Urg'd by the force of unreſiſted fate, 
Burns with defire Sarpedon's ſtrength to prove; 
Aeides' offspring meets the fon of Jove. 
Sheath'd in bricht arms each adverſe chief came on, 
}ove's great deſcendant, and his greater fon. 781 
Vrepar'd for combat, ere the lance he toſt, 
The deriag Rhodian veats his haughty boaſt: 
What brings this Lycian counſellor fo far 
To tremble at our arms, not mix in war? 785 
Know thy vain ſelf, nor let their ſlatt'ry move, 
Who ityle thee ſon of eloud-compelling Jore. 
How far unlike thoſe chiefs of race divine! 
How vaſt the diff'rence of their deeds and thine! 
Jove got ſuch heroes as my fire, whoſe ſoul 790 
No fear could daunt, nor earth, nor hell controul. 
Troy felt his arm, and yon proud ramparts itand 
Rais'd on the ruins of his vengeful hand: 
With fix ſmall ſhips, and but a ſlender train, 
He left the town, a wide-deſertcd plain. 795 
But what art thou, who deediefs look'ſt around, 
While unreveng'd thy Lycians bite the ground? 
Small aid to Troy thy feeble force can be; 
But wert thou greater, thou mult yield to me. 
Pierc'd by my {pear to endleſs darkneſs go! 800 
I make this preſent. to the ſnades below. 
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p The ſon of Hercules, the Rhodian guide, 
Thus havghty ſpoke. The Lycian king reply'd: = 

Thy fire, O prince! o'erturn'd the I rojan ſtate, 9 
Whole perjur'd monarch well deſerv'd his fate; 805 | 
thoſe heav'nly ſteeds the hero ſought ſo far, 

Faife he detaind', the Juſt reward of war; 

Nor ſo content, the gen'rous chief defy'd 

With baſe reproaches, and unmanly pride. 

But you, unworthy the high race you boaſt, 810 
Shall raiſe my glory when thy own is loſt: 
Now meet hy Bo ate, and, by Sarpedon (lain, 
Add one more gholt to Pluto's gloomy reign. 

He ſaid: both jav'lins at an inſtant flew 
Both ſtruck, both wounded, but Sarpedon's flew: 815 
Full in the euere neck the weapon ſtood, 
l'ranstix'd his throat, and drank the vital blood; 

Phe ſoul difdainful teeks the caves of niglit, 
And his feal'd eyes for ever loſe the light. 

Yet not in vain, Tlepolemus, was thrown 820 
Thy angry lance, which, p: ercing to the bone 
Sarpedon's thigh, had robb'd the chief of breath; 

But Jove was preſent, and forbad the death. 
Lorne from the conflict by his Lycian throng, 
The wounded hero iragg'd the lance along. 825 
(His friends, each buty'd in his ſev'ra! part, 

Ihro' haſte or danger, had not drawn the dart). 

The Greeks with flain Tlepolemus retir'd ; 

Whoſe fall Ulyſſes view'd, with fury fir'd; 

Doubt ful if Jove's great ſoa he ſhould pur ſue, 830 
Or pour his vengeance on the Lycian. crew. 

But Hcav'n and. Fate the firſt deiign withitand, 

Nor this great death ma grace Uly fles? hand. 

Minerva drives him on the Lycian train 

Alaſtor, Cromius, Hallins, ſtrow'd the plat in, 825 
Alcander, Prytanis, Note: an, fell, 

And numbers more his {word had feat to hell : 

But Hector ſaw, and, furious at the ſight, 

Ruſn'd terrible amidit the ranks of fig ht. 

With joy Sarpedon view'd the with' 4 relic*, 840 
And, faiat, lamenting, thus implor'd the chicf: 

Oh ſuffer not the foe to bear away 
My helpleſs corps, an vnaſſifted prey; 
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If J, unbleſt, muſt ſee my ſon no more, 
My much-lov'd confort, and my native ſhore, 845 
Yet let me die in Ilion's ſacred wall; 
Troy, in whoſe cauſe J fell, ſhall mourn my fall. 

He ſaid, nor Hector to the chief replies, 
But ſhakes his plume, and ferce to combat flics, 
Swift as a whirlwind drives the ſcatt'ring foes, 859 
And dyes the ground with purple as he goes. 

Beneath a beech, Jove 's conſecrated ſhade, 
His mournful friends-divine Sarpedon laid : 
Brave Pelagon, his fav'rite chief, was nigh, 
Who wrench'd the jav'lin from his finewy thigh. 855 
The fainting ſoul ſtood ready-wing'd for flight, 
And o'er his eye-balls ſwum the ſhades of night; 
But Boreas ring freſh, with gentle breath, 
Recall'd his ſpirit from the gates of death. . 
The gen'rous Greeks recede with tardy pace, 860 
Tho' Mars and Hector thunder in their face; 
None turn their backs to mean ignoble flight; 
Slow they retreat, and ev'n retreating fight. 
Who firit, who laſt, by Mars and Hector's hand 
5tretch'd in their blood, lay gaſping on the ſand? 865 
'Teuthras the great, Oreſtes the reaovn'd 
For manag'd ſteeds, and 'Trechus, preſs'd the ground; 
Next Ocnomaus, and Oenop's oitspring, dy'd: 
Oreſbius laſt fell groaning at their fide ; 
Oreſbius, in his painted mitre gay, 870 
In fat Bœotia held his wealthy ſway, 
Where lakes ſurround low Hyle's watry plain; 
X prince and people ſtudious of their gain. 

The carnage Juno from the ſkies ſurvey'd, 
And, touch'd with grief, beſpcke the blue-ey'd maid. 
Oh fight accurit ! ſhall faithleſs 'Troy prevail, 876 
And {hall our promiſe to our people fail? 
How vain the word to Menclaus giv'n 
By Jove's great daughter and the queen of heav'n, 
Beneath his arms that Priam's tow'rs ſhall fail, 880 


If warring gods for ever guard the wall! 


Mars, red with flaughter, aids our hated foes: 
Haſte, let us arm, and force with force oppoſe! 
She ſpoke: Minerva burns to meet the war: 
And now heav'n's empreſs calls her blazing car. 885 
| | At 
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At her command ruſh forth the iteeds divine ;. 

Rich with immortal gold their trappings ſhine, 

Bright Hebe waits; by Hebe, ever young, 

The whirling wheels are to the chariot hung. 

On the bright axle turns the bidden wheel 

Of ſounding brais ; the poliſh'd axle ſteel. 

Eight brazen {pokes in radiant order flame; 

Tue circles gold, of uncorrupted frame, 

Such as the heav'ns produce; and round the gold 

Two brazen rings of work divine were roll'd. 

The boſſy naves of ſolid filver ſhone ; 

Braces of gold ſuſpend the moving throne : 

The car behind an arching figure bore; 

The bending concave form'd an arch before. 

Silver the beam, th' extended yoke was gold, 

And golden reins th' immortal courſers hold. 

Herſe:f, impatient, to the ready gar 

The courſers. join, and breathes revenge and war, 
Fallas diſrobes; her radiant veil unty'd, 

With flow'rs adorn'd, with art diverſify'd, 

(The labour'd veil her heav*aly fingers wore), 

lows on the pavement of the court of Jove. 

Now heav*n's dread arms her mighty limbs inveſt ; 

Jove's cuiraſs blazes on her ample breaſt; 

Deck'd in fad triumph ior the mournſul field, 

O'er her broad ſhouiders hangs his horrid ſhield, 
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Dire, black, tremendous! round the margin roll'd, 


A fringe of ſerpents hiſſing guards the gold: 

Here ail the terrors of grim war appear, | 

Here rages Force, here tremble Flight and Fear, 

Here ſtorm'd Coutention, and here Fury frown'd, 

And the.dire orb portentous Gorgon crown'd. 

The maſſy golden helm ſhe next aſſumes, 

That dreadiul nods with four o*crihading plumes ; 

So vaſt, the broad circumrerence contains 

A hundred armies on a hundred plains, 

The goddeſs thus th' imperial car aſcends ; 

Shook by het arm the mighty jav'lin bends, 

Pond'rous and huge, that, when her fury burns, 

Proud tyrants humbles, and whole hoſts o'erturns. 
Swift as the ſcourge th' ethereal courſers fly, 

While the ſmooth chariot cuts the liquid fly. 
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Heav'n's gates ſpontaneous open to the pow'rs, 
Heav*n's. golden gates, kept by the winged hours; 
Commiſſion'd in alternate watch they ſtand, 930 
The ſun's bright portals and the ſkies command, 
Involve in clouds th? eternal gates of day, 
Or the dark barrier rel with eaſe away. 
The ſounding hing es ring: on either fide 
The gloomy volumes, pierc'd with light, divide. 935 
The chariot mounts, where, deep in ambient ſkies 
Confus'd, Olympus' hundred heads ariſe ; 
Where far apart the thund'rer fills his throne, 
O'er all the gods, ſuperior and alone. 
There with her ſnowy hand the queen reſtrains 940 
The fiery ſteeds, and thus to Jove complains: 

O fire! can no reſentment touch thy ſoul ? 
Can Mars rebel, and does no thunder roll? 
What lawleſs rage on pon forbidden plain! 
What .raſh deſtruction, and what heroes flain! 945 
Venus and Pkebus with the dreadful bow, 
Smile on the ſlaugliter, and enjoy my woe. 
Mad, furious pow'r! whoſe unrelenting mind 
No god can govern, and no juſtice bind. 
Say, mighty father! ſhall we ſcourge his pride, 950 
And drive from fight th' impetuous homicide? 

To whom aftenting, thus the thund'rer ſaid: 
Go! and the great Minerva be thy aid. 
Jo tame the monſter-god Minerva knows, 


And off afflicts his brutal breaſt with woes. 955 


He fad: Saturnia, ardent to obey, 
Lafh'd her white ſteeds along th' acrial way. 
Swift down the ſteep of heav'n the chariot rolls, 
Between th' expanded earth and ſtarry poles, 
Far as a ſhepherd, from ſome point on high, 960 
O'er the wide main extends his boundleſs eye; 
Thro' ſuch a ſpace of air, with thund'ring ſound, . 
At ev'ry leap th' immortal courſers bound, 
Troy now they reach'd, and touch'd thoſe banks divine 


Where ſilver Simois and Scamander join. 965 


There Juno ſtopp'd, and (her fair ſteeds unloas'd) 
Of air condens'd a vapour circumfus'd : 

For theſe, impregnate with celeſtial dew, 

On Simois' brink ambroſial herbage grew. 


Thence, 
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Thence, to relieve the fainting Argive throng, 970 
Smooth as the ſailing doves, they glide along. 


The beſt and bravelt of the Grecian band 
(A warlike circle) round Tydides itand ; 
Such wes their look as lions bath'd in blood, 
Or foaming boars, the terror of the wood. 975 
Heavn's empreſs mingles with the mortal crowd, 
And thouts, in Stentor's ſounding voice, aloud ; 
Stentor the flrong, endu'd with brazen lungs, 
Whoſe throat ſurpaſs'd the force of fifty tongues. 
Inglorious Argives! to your race a ſhame, gee 
And only men in figure and in name! 
Once from the walls your tim'rous foes engag'd, 
While, ferce in war, divine Achilles rag'd ; 
Now, iſſuing fearleſs, they poſſeſs the plain, 
Now win the ſhores, and ſcarce the ſeas remain, g8g 
Her ſpcech new fury to their hearts convey'd; 
While near Tydides ſtood th' Athenian maid 
The king beiide his panting fteeds ſhe found, 
O'erſpent with toil, repoſing on the ground: 
To cool his glowing wound he fat apart, 990 
(The wound inflicted by the Lycian dart), 
Large drops of ſweat from all his limbs deſcend, 
Bencath Eis pond'rous thield his finews bend, 
Whoſe ample belt that o'er his ſhouiders lay, 
He eas'd, and waſh'd the clotted gore away. 995 
The goddeſs, leaning o'er the bending yoke 
Beſide his courſers, thus her filence broke: 
Degen'rate prince! and not of 'Tydens' kind, 
Vhole little body lodg'd a mighty mind; 
Foremoſt he preſs'd in glorious toils to ſhare, 1000 
And ſcarce refrain'd when I forbad the war. 
Alone, unguarded, once he dar'd to go, 
And feaſt encircled by the 'Theban foe ; 
There brav'd and vanquiſh'd many a hardy knight ; 
Such nerves I gave him, and ſuch force in fight. 1005 
Thou too no leis haſt been my conſtant care; 
'Fhy hands I arm's, and ſent thee forth to war: 
But thee or fear deters, or floth detains ; 
No drop of all thy father warms tay veins. 
The chief thus anſwer'd mild: Immortal maid! 
I own thy preſencc, and confeſs thy aid. 1011 


Not 
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Not fear, thou know'ſt, with-holds me from the plains, 
Nor ſloth hath ſeiz'd me, but thy word reſtrains: 
From warring gods thou bad'ſt me turn my ſpear, 
And Venus only found reſiſtance here. 1015 
Hence, goddeſs! heedful of thy high commands, 
Loth I gave way, and warn'd our Argive bands: 
For Mars, the homicide, theſe eyes beheld, 
With ſlaughter red, and raging round the field. 

Then thus Minerva: Brave Tydides, hear! 1025 
Not Mars himſelf nor ought immortal fear. 
Full on the god impel thy foaming horſe: 
Pallas commands, and Pallas lends thee force, 
Raſh, furious, blind, from theſe to thoſe he flies, 
And ev'ry fide of wav'ring combat tries 1025 
Large promiſe makes, and breaks the promiſe made; 
Now gives the Grecians, now the Trojans aid. 

She ſaid, and to the ſteeds approaching near, 
Drew from his ſeat the martial charioteer. 
The vig*rous pow'r the trembling car aſcends, 1039 
Fierce Por revenge; and Diomed attends, 
The groaning axle bent beneath the load 
90 great a hero, and ſo great a god. 
She ſnatch'd the reins, ſhe laſh'd with all her force, 
And full on Mars impell'd the foaming horſe: 1035 
But firit, to hide her heav'nly viſage, ſpread 
Black Orcus' helmet o'er her radiant head. 
Juſt then gigantic Periphas lay ſlain, 
The ſtrongeit warrior of th* Atolian train; 
The god who flew him leaves his proſtrate prize 1049 
Stretch'd where he fell, and at Tydides flies. 
Now ruſhing fierce; in equal arms appear 
The daring Greek, the dreadful god of war! 
Full at the chief, above his courſer's head, 
From Mars his arm th* enormous weapon fled: 1045 
Pallas oppos'd her hand, and caus'd to glance, 
Far from the car, the ſtrong immortal lance. 
Then threw the force of Tydeus' warlike fon ; 
The jav'lin hiſs'd; the goddeſs urg'd it on: 
Where the broad eincture girt his armour round, 1050 
It picre'd the god: his groin receiv'd the wound. 
From the rent ſkin the warrior tugs again 
The Imoking ſteel. Mars beYows with the pain; 
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Loud as the roar encount'ring armies yield, 
When ſhouting millions ſhake the thund'ring field. 1053 
Both armies itart, and, trembling, gaze around; 
And earth and heav'n rebellow to the ſound. 
As vapours blown by Auſter's ſultry breath, 
Pregnant with plagues, and ſhedding ſeeds of death, 
Beneath the rage of burning Sirius riſe, 1060 
Choak the parch'd earth, and blacken all the ſkies; 
In ſuch a # ay the god from combat driv'n, 
High o'er the duſty whirlwind ſcales the heav'n. 
Wia with his pain, he ſought the bright abodes, 
There ſullen fat beneath the fire of gods, 1065 
Show'd the celeſtial blood, and with a groan 1 
Thus pour'd his plaints before th' immortal throne : 

Can Jove, ſupine, flagitious facts ſurvey, 
And brook the furies of this daring day? 
For mortal men celeſtial pow'rs engage, 
And gods on gods exert eternal rage. 
From thee, O father! all theſe ills we bear, 
And thy fell daughter with the ſhield and ſpear: 
Thou gav'it that fury to the realms of light, 
Pernicious, wild, regardleſs of the right. 
All heav'n beſide reveres thy ſov'reign ſway, 
Thy voice we hear, and thy beheits obey: 
"Tis hers t' offend, and ev'n offending ſhare 
Thy breaſt, thy counſels, thy 1 care: 
So boundleſs ſhe, and thou ſo partial grown, 1080 
Well may we deem the wond'rous birth thy own. 
Now frantic Diomed, at her command, 
Againſt th' immortals lifts his raging hand: 
The heav'nly Venus firſt his fury found; 
Me next encount'ring, me he dar'd to wound: 1085 
Vanquiſh'd I fled: ev'n I, the god of fight, 
From mortal madneſs ſcarce was ſav'd by flight. 
Ele hadſt thou ſeen me fink on yonder plain, 
Heap'd round, and heaving under loads of lain! 
Or, pierc'd with Grecian darts, for ages ly, 1099 
Condemn'd to pain, tho? fated not to die. 

Him thus upbraiding, with a wratkful look 
The lord of thunders view'd, and ſtern beſpoke. 
To me, perfidious! this lamenting ſtrain ? 


Af lawleſs force ſhall lawleſs Mars complain? 1095 
1 - Of 
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Of all the gods who tread the ſpangled ſkies, 


Thou moſt unjuſt, moſt odious in our eyes! 

Iahuman diſcord is thy dire delight, 

The waſte of flaughter, and the rage of fight. 

No bound, no law thy fiery temper quells, 1109 

And all thy mother in thy ſoul rebels. 

In vain our threats, in vain our pow'r we uſe; 

She gives th* example, and her bon urſues. 

Yet long tl inflicted pang thou tha malt not mourn, 1104 

Sprung — thou art from Jove, and heav'nly born. 

Elfe, ünge'd with lightning, had*ſt thou hence been 

thrown, 

Where chain'd on burning rocks the Titans groan. 
Thus he who ſhakes Olympus with his nod; 

Then gave to Pzon's care the bleeding god. 

With gentle hand the balm he pour'd around, 1110 

And heal'd th' immortal fleſh, and clos'd the wound. 

As when the fig's preſt juice, infus'd in cream, 

To curds coagulates the liquid ftream, 

Sudden the fluids fix, the parts combin'd ; 

Such, and ſo ſoon, th' æthereal texture join'd. 1115 

Cleans'd from the duſt and gore, fair Hehe dreſt 

His mighty limbs in an immortal veſt. 

Glorious he ſat, in majeſty reſtor'd, 

Faſt by the throne of heav'n's ſuperior lord. 

Juno and Pallas mount the bleft abodes, 1120 

Their taſſc perform'd, and mix among the gods. 
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Tarn ROD 
The Epiſodes of Glaucus and Diomed, and of Hec- 


tor and Andromache. 


THE gods having left the field, the Grecians prevail. 
Helenus, the chief augur of Troy, commands Hector to 
return to the city, in order to appoint a ſolemn proceſſion 
of the queen and the Traian matrons to the temple of 
Minerva, to intreat her to remove Diomed from tle 
felt. The battle relaxing during the abſence of Hector, 
Glaucus and Diomed have an interview between the twe 
armies ; where, coming ts the knowledge of the. ſriend- 
ſhip and hoſpitality paſt between their anceſtors, they 
make exchange of their arms. Hector, having performed 
the orders of Helenus, prevailed upon Paris to return 
to the battle, aud, having talen a tender 'leave of his 
wife Andromache, haſtens again to the field. | 

The ſcene is firſt in the field of battle, between the rivers 
Simois and Scamandcr, and then changes lo Troy. 


OW .heav'n forſakes the fight: th' immortals yield 
To human force, and human ſkill, the field: 
Dark ſhow'rs of jav'lins fly from foes to foes ; 

Now here, now there, the tide of combat flows ; 
While Troy's fam'd ftreams “, that bound the deathful 
lain, | 
On either fide run purple to the main, . 

Great Ajax firſt to conqueſt led the way, 4 
Broke the thick ranks, and turn'd the doubtful day. 
The Thracian Acamas his faulchion found; 
And hew'd th' enormous giant to the ground 
His thund'ring arm a deadly ftroke impreſt, | 
Where the black horſe-hair nodded 9'cr his ereſt 
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Fix'd in his front the brazen weapon lies, 
And ſeals in endleſs ſhades his ſwimming eyes. 
Next Teuthras' ſon diſtain'd the ſands with blood, 15 
Axylus, hoſpitable, rich, and good : 
In fair Ariſbe's walls (his native place) 
He held his ſeat ; a friend to human race. 
Faſt by the road, his ever-open door 
Oblig'd the wealthy, and reliev'd the poor. 20 
To {tern 'Tydides now he falls a prey, 
No friend to guard him in the dreadful day ! 
Breathleſs the good man fell, and by his hide 
His faithful ſervant, old Caleſius, dy'd. 

By great Euryalus was Dreſus ſlain, 25 
And next he laid Opheltius on the plain. 
Two twins were near, bold, beautiful, and young, 
From a fair Naiad and Bucolion ſprung : 

Laomedon's white flocks Bucolion fed” 

That monarch's firſt- born by a foreign bed; 30 
In ſecret woods he won the Naiad's grace, 
And two fair infants crown'd his ftrong embrace). 
Here dead they lay in all their youthful charms : 
'The-ruthleſs victor ſtripp'd their ſhining arms. 
Aſtyalus by Polypztes fell; 35 
Vlyſſes' ipear Pidytes ſent to hell: 
By Teucer's ſhaft brave Aretaon bled, 
' And Neſtor's ſon laid ftern Ablerus dead; 
Great Agamemnon, leader of the brave, 
be mortal wound of rich Elatus gave, 40 
Who held in Peduſus his proud abode, 
And tilPd the banks where ſilver Satnio flow'd. 
Mclanthius by Eurypylus was ſlain ; 
And Phylacus from Leitus flies in vain, 

Unbleſt Adraſtus next at mercy lies 45 
Penezth the Spartan ſpear, a living prize. 
$car'd with the din and tumult of the fight, 
Ilis headlong ſtecds, precipitate in flight, 
Ruſn'd on a Vamariſk's firong trunk, and broke 
the ſhatter'd chariot from the crooked yoke ; 50 
Wide o'er the field, refiftleſs as the wind, 
Por Troy they fly, and leave their lord behind. 
Prone on his face he foks beſide the wheel: 
Atrides o'er bim fakes his vengeful ftecl ; 
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The fallen chief, in ſuppliant poſture, preſt 55 
The victor's knees, and thus his pray'r addreſt. 

Oh ſpare my youth, and for the life 1 owe 
Large gifts of price my father ſhall beſtow; 
When fame ſhall tell, that not in battle flain 
Thy hollow ſhips his captive ſon detain, 60 
Rich heaps of braſs ſhall in thy tent be told; 
And ſteel well temper'd, and perſuaſive gold. 

He ſaid: compaſſion touch'd the hero's heart, 
He ſtood ſuſpended with the lifted dart: 
As pity pleaded for his vanquiſh'd prize, 67 
Stern Agamemnon ſwift to vengeance ilies, 
And furious, thus. Oh unpotent of mind ! 
Shall theſe, ſhall theſe Atrides* mercy find? 
Well hait thou known proud 'Froy's perlidious land, 
And well her natives merit at thy hand! 70 
Not one of all the race, nor ſex, nor age, 
Shall ſave a Trojan from our boundleſs rage: 
Ilion ſhall periſh whole, and bury all; 
Her babes, her infants at the breaſt ſhall fail. 
A dreadful leſſon of exampled fate, 75 
To warn the nations, and to curb the great! 

The monarch ſpoke ; the words with warmth addreſt. 
To rigid juſtice ſteel'd his brother's breaſt. 
Fierce from his knees the hapleſs chief he thruſt; 
The monarch's jav'lin ſtretch'd him in the duſt. 80 
Then preſſing with his foot his panting heart. 
Forth from the ſlain he tugg'd the reexing dart. 
Old Neſtor ſaw, and rouz'd the warrior's rage; 
Thus, heroes! thus the vig'rous combat wage! 
No ſon of Mars deſcend, tor ſervile gains, 85 
To touch the booty, while a foe remains. 
Behold yon glitt'ring hoſt, your future ſpoil ! 
Firit gain the conqueſt, then reward the toil. 

And now had Greece eternal fame acquir'd, 
And frighted Troy within her walls retir'd 9 
Had not ſage Helenus her ſtate redreſt, | 
Taught by the gods that mov d his facred breaſt ; 
Where Hector itood, with great /Eners join'd, 
The ſcer reveal'd the counſels of his mind. 

Ye gen'rous chiefs! on whom th' immortals lay gg. 
The cares and glories of this doubtful day, 
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On whom your aids, your country's hopes depend, 
Wiſe to confult, and active to defend! 

ere, at our gates, your brave efforts unite, 

Turn back the routed, and forbid the flight; 100 
Fre yet their wives ſoft arms the cowards gain, 

Ihe ſport and inſult of the- hoſtile train. 

When your commands have hearten'd ev'ry band, 
Ourlelves here fix'd will make the dang'rous ſtand ; 
Prefs*d as we are and ſore of former fight, 105 
"Theſe {traits demand our laſt remains of might. 

Mean while, thou Hector to the town retire, 


And teach our mother what the gods require : 


Duct the queen to lead th' aſſembled train 
Of Troy's chief matrons to Minerva's fane ; 10 . 
Unhar the ſacred gates, and ſeek the pow'r 

With offer'd vows, in Ilion's topmoſt tow'r. 

Ihe largeſt mantle her rich wardrobes hold, 

Moſt priz'd for art, and labour'd o'er with gold, 
Before the goddeſs' honour'd knees be wok, ; 115 
And twelve young heifers to her altars led. F 

If ſo the pow'r, aton'd by fervent pray'r, 

Our wives, 'our infants, and our city ſpare, 

And far avert Tydides' waſteful ire, 

That mows whole troops, and makes all Troy retire. 
Not thus Achilles tavght our hoſts to dread, I21 
Sprung tho? he was from more than mortal bed; 

Not thus reſiſtleſs ruPd the ſtream of fight, 

In rage unbounded, and unmatch'd in might. 

Hector obedient heard ; and, with a bound, 125 
Leap'd from his trembling chariot to the ground; 
Turo' all his hoſt, inſpiring force, he flies, 

And bids the thunder of the battle rite. 

With rage recruited the bold Trojans glow, 

/\rd turn the tide of conf ict on the foe ; 130 
Fierce on the front he ſhakes two dazzling ſpears : 


All Greece recedes, and midſt her triumph fears, 


Some god, they thovpht, who rul'd the fate of wars, 
Shot down avenging, from the vault of ſtars. 

Then thus, x . Ye dauntleſs Dardans hear ! 
And you whom diſtant nations fend to war ! 136 
Be mindful of the ſtreugtli your fathers bore ; 

Be ſtill yourſelves, aud Hector aſks no more. 


One 
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One hour demands me in the Trojan wall, 
To bid our altars flame, and victims fall: 140 
Nor ſhall, I truſt, the matrons holy train, 
And rev'rend elders, ſeek the gods in vain.. 
This ſaid, with ample ſtrides the hero paſt ; 
The ſhield's large orb behind his ſhoulders caſt, 
His neck o'erſhading, to his ancle hung; 145: 
And as he march'd, the brazen buckler rung. | 
Now paus'd the battle, (godlike Hector gone), 
When daring Glaucus and great Tydeus' ſon. 
Between both armies met : the chiefs from far 
Obſerv'd each other, and had mark'd for war. I 5@- 
Near as they drew, Tydides thus began. 
What art thou, boldeſt of the race of man ? 
Our eyes, till now, that aſpect ne'er beheld, 
Where fame is reap'd amid th' embattled field.: 
Yet far before the troops. thou dar'it appear, . 
And meet a lance the fierceſt heroes fear. \ 
Unhappy they, and born of luckleſs ſires, 1 
Who tempt our fury when. Minerva fires?. 
But if from heav'n, celeſtial, thou deſcend ;- 
Know, with immortals we no more contend. 160 
Not long Lycurgus view'd the golden ligbt, 
'Chat daring man who mixt with gods in fight ; 
Bacchus, and Bacchus? votaries, he drove 
With brandiſh'd ſteel from Nyſla's ſacred grove, 
Their conſecrated ſpears. lay ſcatter'd round, 165 
Wich curling vines and. twiſted ivy bound; 
While Bacchus headlong ſought the briny flood, , 
And Thetis' arms receiv'd the trembling god. 
Nor fail'd the crime th' innortals wrath. to move, 
Th' immortals bleit with endleſs eaſe above), 170 
Depriv'd of light by their avenging doom, 
Cheerleſs he breath'd, and wander'd in the gloom : 
Then funk unpity'd to the dire abodes, 
A wretch accurſt, and. hated by the gods! 
| brave not heav'n : but if the fruits of earth 
vultains thy life, and human be thy birth; 
Bold as thou art, too prodigal of breath, 
Approach, and enter the dark gates of death, 
What, or from whence I am, or who my hre,, 
(Reply'd the chief), can Tydeus' ſou inquire? 180 
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Like leaves on trees the race of man is found, 
Now green in youth, now with'ring on the ground; 
Another race the following ſpring Rookies, 
They fall ſueceſſive, and ſucceflive rite 
So generations in their courſe decay, 185 
So flouriſh theſe, when thoſe are paſt away. 
But if thou ſtill perſiſt to ſearch my birth, 
Then hear a tale that fills the ſpacious earth. 
A city ſtands on Argos? utmoſt bound, 
( Argos the fair for warlike ſteeds renown'd), 190 
Eolian Sifyphus, with wiſdom bleſt, 
In ancient time the happy walls poſſeſt, 
Then call'd Ephyre: Glaucus was his ſon; 
Great Glaucus, father of Bellerophon, 
Who o'er the ſons of men in beauty ſhin'd, 195 
Lov'd for that valour which preſerves mankind. 
Then mighty Prætus Argos ſceptre ſway'd, 
Whoſe hard commands Bellerophon obey'd. 
With direful jealouſy the monarch rag'd, 
And the brave prince in num'rous toils engag'd. 200 
For him, Antæa burn'd with lawleſs flame, 
And itrove to tempt him from the paths of fame ; 
In vain ſhe tempted the relentleſs youth, 
Endu'd with wiſdom, ſacred fear and truth. 
Fir'd at his ſcorn the queen to Prætus fled, 205 
And begg'd revenge for her inſalted bed; 
r heard, reſolving on his fate; 
But hoſpitable laws reſtrain'd his hate: 
To Lycia the devoted youth he ſent, 
With tablets ſcal'd, that told his dire intent. 210 
Now bleſt by ev'ry pow'r who guards the good, 
The chief arriv'd at Xanthus' ſilver flood: 
There Lycia's monarch paid him honours due; 
Nine days he feaſted, and nine bulls he flew. 
But when the tenth bright morning orient glow'd, 215 
The faithful youth his monarch's mandate ſhow'd : 
The fatal tablets, till that inſtant ſeal'd, 
"The deathful fecret to the king reveal'd. 
Firſt dire Chimæra's conqueſt was enjoin'd : 
A. mingled monſter, of no mortal kind ; [-- $$® 
Behind, a dragon's fiery tail was ſpread ; 
A goat's rough body bore a lion's head; 1 
er 
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Her pitchy noſtrils flaky flames expire; 
Her gaping throat emits infernal fire. | 
This peſt he ſlaughter'd, (for he read the ſkies, 225 
And truſted heav'n's informing prodigies); 
Ihen met in arms the Solymæan crew, 
(Fierceſt of men), and thoſe the warrior ew. 
Next the bold Amazon's whole force defy'd ; 
And conquer'd ſtill, for heav'n was on Bis fide. 236 
Nor ended here his toils : his Lycian foes, 
At his return, a treacherous ambuſh roſe, 
With levell'd ſpears along the winding ſhore ; 
There fell they breathleſs, and return'd no more. 
At length the monarch with repentant grief 235 
Confeſs'd the gods, and god-deſcended chief; 
His davghter gave, the ſtranger to detain, 
With half the honours of his ample reign. 
Ihe Lycians grant a choſen ſpace of ground, 
With woods, with vineyards, and with harveſt crown'd. 
here long the chief bis happy lot poſſeſs'd, 241 
With two brave ſons, and one fair daughter bleſs'd, 
(Fair ev'n in heav'nly eyes; her fruitful love 
Crown'd with Sarpedon's birth th* embrace of Jove): 
But when at laſt, diſtracted in his mind, 245 
Forſook by heav'n, forſaking human kind, | 
Wide o'er the Aleian field he choſe to ſtray, 
A long, forlorn, uncomfortable way! 
Woes heap'd on woes conſum'd his waſted heart; 
His heauteous daughter fell by Phœbe's dart; 250 
His eldeſt born by raging Mars was ſlain, | 
In combat on the Solymtean plain. 
Hippolechus Turviv'd ; from him I came ; 
The honour'd author of my birth and name; 
By bis decree I ſought the Trajan town, 255 
By his inſtructions learn to win renown, 
o ſtand the firſt in worth as in command, 
To add new honours to my native land, 
Before my eyes my mighty fire to place, 
And emulate the glories of our race. 260 
He ſpoke, and traniport filPd Tydides' heart; 
In earth the gen'rous warrior fix'd his dart, 
Then friendly, thus, the Lycian prince addreſt: 
Welcome, my brave hereditary guelt ! 


Thus 
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Thus ever let us meet, with kind embrace, 265 
Nor ſtain the ſacred friendſhip of our race. 
Know, chief, our grandſires have been gueſts of old; 
Oeneus the ſtrong, Bellerophon the bold: 
Our ancient ſeat his honour'd preſence grac'd, 
Where twenty days in genial rites we paſs'd. 270 
The parting heroes mutual preſents left ; 
A. golden goblet was thy grandſire's gift; 
Oeneus a belt of matchleſs work beſtow'd, 
That rich with Tyrian dye refulgent glow'd. 
(This from his pledge I learn'd, which, ſafely ſtor'd 
Among my treaſures, {till adorns my board: 276 
For 'Tydeus left me young, when Thebe's wall 
Beheld the ſons of Greece untimely fall). 
Mindful of this, in friendſhip let us join; 
If heav'n our ſteps to foreign lands incline, 280 
My gueſt in Argos thou, and I in Lycia thine. 
Enough of "Projans to this lance ſhall yield, 
In the full harveſt of yon ample field; 
Enough of Greeks ſhall dye thy ſpear with gore; 
But thou and Diomed be foes no more. 285 
Now change we arms, and prove to either hoſt 
We guard the friendſhip of the line we boaſt. 

Thus having ſaid, the gallant chiefs alight, 
Their hands they join, their mutual faith they plight ; 
Brave Glaucus then each narrow thought reſign'd, 290 
Jove warm'd his boſom, and enlarg'd his mind), 
For Diomed's braſs arms, of mean device, 
For which nine oxen paid, (a vulgar price), 
He gave his own, of gold divinely wrought, 


A hundred beeves the ſhining purchaſe bought. 295. 


Mean time, the guardian of the Trojan ſtate, 
Great Hector, enter'd eat the Scæan gate. 
Beneath the beech-tree's. conſecrated ſhades, 
The Trojan matrons, and the Trojan maids 
Around him flock'd, all preſs'd with pious care 300 
For huſbands, brothers, . engag'd in war. 

He bids the train in long proceſſion go, 

And ſeek the gods t' avert the impending woe. 
And now to Priam's ſtately courts he came. 
Rais'd on arch'd columns of ſtupendous frame; 


] 


Ihe largeſt mantle your full wardrobes hold, 340 
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O'er theſe a range of marble ſtructure runs, 
The rich pavilions of his fifty ſons, 
In fifty chambers lodg'd ; and rooms of ſtate 
Oppos'd to thoſe, where Priam's daughters fat : 
I'welve domes for them and their lov'd ſpouſes ſhone, 
Of equal beauty, and of poliſh'd itone. 317 
Hither great Hector paſs'd, nor paſs'd unſeen 
Of wok. Hecuba, his mother-queen. | | 

With her Laodice, whoſe beauteous face 4 
Surpaſs'd the nymphs of Troy's illuſtrious race). 315 
Long in a ſtrict embrace ſhe held her fon, 
And preſs'd his hands, and tender thus begun. 

O Hector! ſay, what great occafion * 1 
My ſon from fight, when Greece ſurrounds our walls? 
Com'it thou to ſupplicate th* almighty pow'r, 320 
With lifted hands from Ihon's loſty tow'r ? 
Stay, till I bring the cup with Bacchus crown'd, 
In Jove's high name, to ſprinkle on the ground, 
And pay due vows to all the gods around. 
Then with a plenteous draught refreſh thy ſoul, 325 
And draw new ſpirits from the gen'rous bowl; 
Spent as thou art with long laborious fight, 
The brave defender of thy country's right. 
Far hence be Bacchus gifts, (the chief bs; 


Inflaming wine, pernicious to mankind, 330 
Unnerves the limbs, and dulls the noble mind. 

Let chiefs abſtain, and ſpare the ſacred juice 

To ſprinkle to the gods, its better uſe. 

By me that holy office were profan'd ; 

V1 fits it me, with human gore diſtain'd, 335 
To the pure ſcies theſe horrid hands to raiſe, 

Or offer beav'n's great ſire polluted praiſe; 

Vou, with your matrons, go! a ſpotleſs train, 

And burn rich odours in Minerva's fane. 


Moſt priz'd for art, and labour'd o'er with gold, 
Before the goddels' honour'd knees be ſpread, 
And twelve young heiicrs to ker altar led. 
So may the pow'r, atan'd by fervent pray'r, 
ur wives, Our infants, and our city ſpare, 345 
And far avert l'ydides' walteful ire, 
Who rows whole troops, and makes all Troy _ 
© 
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Be this, O mother, your religious care; 
J go to rouſe ſoft Paris to the war; 
It yet, not loſt to all the ſenſe of ſhame, 350 
'The recreant warrior hear the voice of fame. 
Oh would kind earth the hateful wretch embrace, 
That peſt of Troy, that ruin of our race! 
Deep to the dark abyſs might he deſcend, 
Troy yet ſhould flourith, and my ſorrows end. 355 

This heard, ſhe gave command; and ſummon'd came 
Each noble matron, and illuſtrious dame. 
The Phrygian queen to her rich wardrobe went, 
Where treaſur'd odours breath'd a coſtly ſcent. 
There lay the veſtures, of no vulgar art, 369 
Sidonian maids embroider'd ev'ry part, 
Whom from ſoft Sidon youthful Paris bore, 
With Helen touching on the Tyrian ſhore. 
Here as the queen revolv'd with careful eyes, 
The various textures, and the various dyes, 365 
She choſe a veil that ſhone ſuperior far, 
And glow'd refulgent as the morning ſtar. 
Herſelf with this the long proceſſion leads; 
1 he train majeſtically ſlow proceeds. 
Soon as to Ilion's topmoſt tow'r they come, 37d 
And awful reach the high Palladian dome, 
Antenor's conſort, fair Theano, waits 
As Pallas' prieſteſs, and unbars the gates, 
With hands uplifted and imploring eyes, 
They fill the dome with ſupplicating cries. 375 
The prieſteſs then the ſhining veil diſplays, 
Plac'd on Minerva's knees, and thus ſhe prays. 

Oh awful goddeſs! ever dreadful maid, 
Troy's ſtrong defence, unconquer'd Pallas, aid! 
Break thou Tydides {pear, and let him fall 389 
Prone on the duſt before the Trojan wall. 
Sov-twelve young heifers, guiltleſs of the yoke, 
Shall fill thy temple with a grateful ſmoke. 
But thou, aton'd"by penitence and pray'r, 
Ourielves, our infants, and our city ſpare ! 385 
So pray'd the prieſteſs in her holy fane ; | 
do vow'd the matrons, but they vow'd in vain. 

While theſe appear before the pow'r with pray'rs, 
Hector to Paris' lofty dome repairs. 

Himſelf 
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Himſelf the manſion rais'd, from ev'ry part 
Aſſembling architects of matchleſs art. 

Near Priam's court and Hector's palace ſtands 
The pompous ſtructure, and the town commands. 
A ſpear the hero bore of wond'rous ſtrength, 

Of full ten cubits was the lance's length, 395 
The ſteely point with golden ringlets join'd, 

Before him brandiſh'd, at each motion ſhin'd. 

Thus ent'ring in the glitt'ring rooms he found 

His brother- chief, whoſe uſeleſs arms lay round, 

His eyes delighting with the _ ſhow, 400 
Bright'ning the ſhield, and po _—_ the bow. 

Beſide him Helen with her virgins ſtands, 

Guides their rich labours, and inſtructs their hands. 

Him thus unactive, with an ardent look 
The prince beheld, and high reſenting ſpoke. 405 
Thy hate to Troy, is this the time to ſhow ? 

Oh wretch ill-fated, and thy country's foe !) 
aris and Greece againſt us both conſpire, 
Thy cloſe reſentment, and their vengeful ire. 
For thee great Ilion's guardian heroes fall, 410 
Till heaps of dead alone defend her wall ; 
For thee the ſoldier bleeds, the matron mourns, 
And waſteful war in all its fury burns. 
Ungrateful man! deſerves not this thy care, 
Our troops to hearten, and our toils to ſhare ? 415 
Riſe, or behold the conqu'ring flames aſcend, 
And all the Phrygian glories at an end. 

Brother, *tis juit, (reply'd the beauteous youth), 
Thy free remonſtrance proves thy worth and truth: 
Yet charge my abſence leſs, ch gen'rous chief! 420 
On hate to Troy, than conſcious ſhame and grief: 
Here, hid from human cyes, thy brother ſat, 

And mourn'd in ſecret, his, and Ilion's fate. 
Tis now enough; now glory ſpreads her charms, 
And beauteous Helen calls her chicf to arms. 425 
Conqueſt to-day my happier ſword may bleſs, 
"Tis man's to fight, but heav'n's to give ſucceſs. 
But while I arm, contain thy ardent mind ; 
Or go, and Paris ſhall not lag behind. 
He ſaid, nor anſwer'd Priam's warlike ſon: 430 


When Helen thus with lowly grace begun. 
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Oh gen'rous brother! if the guilty dame 
That caus'd theſe woes, deſerves a ſiſter's name! 
Would heav'n, ere all theſe dreadful deeds were done, 
The day, that ſhow'd me to the golden ſun, 435 
Had ſeen my death ! why did not whirlwinds bear 
The fatal infant to the fowls of air ? 
Why ſunk I not beneath the whelming tide, 
And midſt the roarings of the waters dy'd ? 
Hcav'n fill'd up all my ills, and I accurſt 440 
Bore all, and Paris of thoſe ills the worſt. 
Helen at leaſt a braver ſpouſe might claim, 
Warm'd with ſome virtue, ſome regard of fame! 
Now tir'd with toils thy fainting limbs recline, 
With toils, ſuſtain'd for Paris? fake and mine: 445 
The gods have link'd our miſerable doom, 
Our preſent woe, and infamy to come: 
Wide ſhall it ſpread, and laſt thro” ages long, 
Example ſad! and theme of future ſong. 

The chief reply'd: this time forbids to reſtz 450 
The Trojan bands, by hoftile fury preſt, 
Demand their Hector, and his arm require; 
The combat urges, and my ſoul's on fire. 
Urge thou thy Big to march where glory calls, 
And timely join me ere I leave the alk 455 
Ere yet I mingle in the direful fray, 
My wifc, my infant, claim a moment's ſtay ; 
This day (perbaps the laſt that fees me here) 
Demands a parting word, a tender tear: 
"This day, ſome god who hates our Trojan land 460 
May vanquiſh Hector by a Grecian hand. 

He ſaid, and paſs'd with ſad preſaging heart 
To ſeek his ſpouſe, his ſoul's far dearer part ; 
At home he ſought her, but he ſought in vain :; 


She, with one maid of all her menial train, 465 


Had thence retir'd ; and with her ſecond joy, 


The young Aſtyanax, the hope of Troy, 
Penſive ſhe ſtood on Ilion's tow'ry height, 
Beheld the war, and ſicken'd at the ſight; 
"There her {ad eyes in vain her lord explore, 470 
Or weep the wounds her bleeding country bore. 
But he who found not whom his ſoul deſir'd, 
Whole virtue charm'd him as her beauty fir'd, 
2 Stood 
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Stood in the gates, and aſk'd what way ſhe bent 
Her parting ep: If to the fane ſhe went, 
Where late the mourning matrons made reſort; 
Or ſought her ſiſters in the Trojan court ? | 
Not to the court, (reply'd th' attendant train), 
Nor mix'd with matrons to Minerva's fane: 

To lion's ſteepy tow'r ſhe bent her way, 

To mark the fortunes of the doubtful day, 

Troy fled, ſhe heard, before the Grecian ſword ; 
She heard and trembled for her abſent lord : 
Diſtracted with ſurprize, ſhe ſeem'd to fly, 

Fear on her cheek, and ſorrow in her eye. 

The nurſe attended with her infant boy, 

The young Aſtyanax, the hope of Troy. 
Hector, this heard, return'd without delay; 
Swift thro” the town he trod his former way, 
Thro' ftreets of palaces, and walks of ſtate, 

And met the mourner at the Scæan gate. 

With haſte to meet him ſprung the joyful fair, 
His blameleſs wife, Aection's wealthy heir; 
(Cicilian Thebe great Action ſway'd, 

And Hippoplacas' wide extended ſhade) : 

The nurſe ſtood near, in whoſe embraces preſt 
His only hope hung ſmiling at her breaſt, 
Whom each ſoft charm and early grace adorn, 
Fair as the new-born ſtar that gilds the morn. 
To this lov'd infant Hector gave the name 
Scamandrius, from Scamander's honour'd ſtream; 
Altyanax the 'Trojans call'd the boy, 

From his great father, the defence of Troy. 
Silent the warrior ſmil'd, and pleas'd refign'd 

To tender paſhons all his mighty mind: 

His beauteous princeſs caſt a mournful look, 
Hung on his band, and then dejected ſpoke ; 
Her boſom labour'd with a boding figh, 
And the big tear ſtood trembling in Yeo eye. 


Too daring prince! ah whither doſt thou run? 
Ah too forgetful of thy wife and ſon ! 
And think'ſt thou not how wretched we ſhall be, 
A widow I, an helpleſs orphan he ! 
For ſure ſuch courage length of life denies, 
And thou muſt fall, thy 8 ſacrifice, 
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Greece in her hagle heroes ſtrove in vain; 

Now hoſts oppoſe thee, and thou muit be flain! 

Oh grant me, pods! ere Hector meets his doum, 

All 1 can aik of heav'n, an early tomb! 

So ſhall my days in one fad tenor run, 520 

And end with ſorrows as they firſt begun. 

No parent now remains, my griefs to ſhare, 

No father's aid, no mother's tender care. 

The fierce Achilles wrapt our walls in fire, 

Laid Thebe waſte, and flew my warlike fire ! 525 

His fate compaſſion'in the victor bred ; 

Stern as he was, he-vet rever'd the dead, 

Ilis radiant arms preſerv'd from hoſtile ſpoil, 

And laid him decent on the fun'ral pile ; 

Then rais'd a mountain where his bones were burn'd ; 

The mountain-nymphs the rural tomb adorn'd; 531 
ove's filvan daughters bade their elms beitow 

A barren ſhade, and in his honour grow. 

By the ſame arm my ſev'n brave brothers fell, 


In cne fad day beheld the gates of hell 535 


While the fat herds and ſnowy flocks they fed, 
Amid their fields the hapleſs heroes bled! 
My mother liv'q to bear the victor's bands, 
Ihe queea of Hippoplacia's ſylvan lands: 
Redeem'd too late, ſhe ſcarce beheld again 540 
Her pleafting empire, and her native plain, 
hen ah! oppreſt by life-conſuming woe, 
She fell a victim to Diana's bow. 
Yet, while my Hector {till ſurvives, I ſee 
My father, mother, brethren, all in thee. $45 
Flas! my parents, brothers, kindred, all, 
Once more will periſh if my Hector fall. 
Thy wife, thy infant, in thy danger ſhare: 
Oh prove a huſband's and a father's care! 
That quarter moſt the ſkilful Greeks annoy, 530 
Where yon wild ſig-trees join the wall of Troy: 
Thou, from this tow'r, defend th' important polt ; 
There Agamemnon points his dreadful hoſt, 
Phat paſs Tydides, Ajax, ſtrive to gain, 
And there the vengeful Spartan fires his train, 555 
Thrice our bold foes the herce attack bave giv'n, 


Or led by hapes, or dictated from heav'o, 
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Let others in the ſield their arms employ, 
But ſtay my Hector here, and guard his Troy. 

The chief reply'd: That pott ſhall be my care, 560 

Nor that alone, but all the works of war. 

How wou'd the fons of Troy, in arms renown'd, 

And Troy's proud dames whoſe garments ſweep the. 
ground, 

Attaint the Jaſtre of my ſormer name, 

Should Hector baſely quit the field of fame! 565 

My early youth was bred to martial pains; 

My ſoul ncpels me to th? embattel'd plaias: 

Let me he foremoſt to defend the throne, 

And guard my father's glories and my own, 

Yet come it will, the day decreed by fates; 570 
(How my keart trembles while my tongue relates) ! 
The day when thou, imperial I'roy! muſt bend, 

And ice thy warriors fall, thy glorics end. 

And yet no dire preſage fo wounds my mind, 
My mother's death, the rvin of my kind, 575 
Not Priam's hoary hairs defil'd with gore, 

Not all my brothers gaſping on the ſhore, 3 
As thine, E thy gricſs 1 dread; 1 
L ſee thee trembling, weeping, captive led! 

In Argive looms our battivs to delign, 580 

And woes, of which ſo large a part was tune! 

To bear the victor's hard commands, or bring 

The weight of waters from Hyperia's ſpring. 

There, while you, groan, beneath the load of life, 

They cry, Bchold the mighty Hector's wife! 585 1 
Some haughty Greek, who lives thy tears to ſee, | 
Embitters all thy woes by naming. me. 

Toe thoughts, of glory pait, and preſent ſhame, 

A thouſand griefs, ſhall waken at the name! 8 
May I ly cold before that dreadful day, 590 
Preſs'd with a load of monumental clay! | | | 
Tay Hector, wrapt in everlaiting ſleep, *% 
Shall neither hear thee ſigh, nor ſee thee weep. 

Thus having ſpoke, th' illuftrious chief of Troy 
Stretch'd his fond arms to claſp the lovely boy. 595 
The babe clung crying to his nurte's breaſt, 

Scar?d at the dazzling helm, and nodding crelt. 
LE, 2 With. 
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With ſecret pleaſure each fond parent ſmil'd, 

And Hector haſted to reheve his child, | 

The glitt'ring terrors from his brows unbound, 600 

And plac'd the beaming helmet on the ground ; 

Then kiſs'd the child, and, liſting high in air, 

Thus to the gods preferr'd a father's pray'r: 

O thou, whoſe glory fills th? æthereal throne, 

And all ye deathleſs pow'rs! prote& my fon! 605 

Grant him, like me, to purchaſe juſt renown, 

Lo guard the Trejans, to defend the crown, 

Againſt his country's focs the war to wage, 

And riſe the Hector of the future age! 

So when, triumphant from ſucceſsful toils 610 

Of heroes ſlain, he bears the reeking ſpoils, 

Whole hoſts may hail him with deferv'd acclaim, 

/\nd fay, This chief tranſcends his father's fame; 

While pleas'd amidft the gen'ral ſhouts of Troy, 

His mother's conſcious heart o*erflows with joy. 615 
He ſpoke, and, fondly gazing on her charms, 

Reſtor'd the pleaſing burden to her arms; 

Soft on her 99. gn breaſt the babe ſhe laid, 

JIuſh'd to repoſe, and with a ſmile ſurvey'd. 

The troubled pleaſure ſoon chaſtis'd by fear, 620 

She mingled with the ſmile a tender tear. 

'The ſoften'd chief with kind compaſſion view'd, 

And dry'd the falling drops, and thus purſu'd: 
Andromache! my ſouls far better part, 

Why with untimely ſorrows heaves thy heart ? 625 

No hoſtile hand can antedate my doom, 

Till fate condemns me to the ſilent tomb. 

Fix'd is the term to all the race of earth, 

And ſuch the hard condition of our birth. 

No force can then reſiſt, no flight can ſave, 630 

All fink alike, the fearful and the brave. 

No more—but haſten to thy taſk at home, 

There guide the ſpindle, and direct the loom: 

Me glory ſummons to the martial ſcene ; 

Ihe field of combat is the ſphere for men. 635 

Where heroes war, the foremoſt place I claim, 

The fürſt in danger, às the firſt in fame. 
Thus havin Pd, the glorious chief reſumes 

His tow'ry helmet, black with ſhading plumes ; 


His 
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His princeſs parts with a prophetic ſigh, 640 


Unwilling parts, and oft reverts her eye, 

That ſtream'd at ev'ry look; then moving ſlow, 
Sought her own palace, and indulg'd her woe. 

"There, while her tears deplor'd the godlike man, 
Thro' all her train the ſoft infection ran, 645 
The pious maids their mingled forrows ſhed, 

And mourn the living Hector as the dead, 

But now, no longer deaf to honour's call, 

Forth iſſues Paris from the palace-wall, 

In brazen arms that caſt a gleamy rey, | 650 
Swift thro? the town the warrior bends his way. 

The wanton courſer thus, with reins unbouad, 

Þreaks from his flail, and beats the trembling ground; 
Vamper'd and proud, ke ſceks the wonted tidcs, 

And laves, in height of blood, his ſhining tides; 655 
}3is head now freed, he toſſes to the ſkies ; 

14is mane diſnevel'd o'er his ſhoulders ties ;. 

He ſnuffs the females in the diſtart plain, 

And ſprings, exulting, to his fields again. | 
With equal triumph, ſprigktly, bold, and gay, 660 
In arme refulgent as the god of day, 

Tae ſon of Priam, glurying in bis might, 

Ruſt'd forth with Hector to the fields of tight. 

And now the warriors pafling on the way, | 
The graceful Paris tirit excus'd his ſtay. 665 
% whom the noble Hector thus reply'd: 
chief! in blood, and now in arms, ally'd! 
hy pow'r in war with juſtice none conteſt; 

Known 1s thy courage, and thy firength confeſt. | 
What pity fioth ſhould ſeize a foul ſo brave, 670 
Or yodl ke Paris live a woman's ſlave! 

Wy heart weeps blood at what the Trojans ſay,. 

And hopes, thy deeds ſhall wipe the ſtain away. 

Haſte then, in all their glorious labours ſhare; 

For much they ſuffer, for thy ſake, in war. 675 
Theſe ills ſhall ceaſe, whenc'er by Jove's decree. 

We crown the bowl to heav'n and liberty; 

While the proud foe his fruſtrate trium»h mouras,, 
And Greece indignant thro? her ſeas zeturns. 


L. 3 | THE | 
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Tus ARGUMENT. 
The fingle combat of Hector and Ajax. 


THE battle renewing with double ardour upon the. return 
Hector, Minerva is under apprehenſions for the Greeks. 
Apollo, ſeeing her deſcend from Olympus, joins her near 
*he Scean gate. They agree to put off the general eu- 
gagement for that day, and incite Hector to challenge 
the Greeks ta a ſingle combat». Nine. of the princes ac- 
cepting the challenge, the lot is caſt, and falls upon 
A ax. Theſe heroes, after ſeveral attacks, are. parted 
by the night. The Trojans calling a council, Antenor 
Propoſes the delivery of Helen to the Greeks, to which 
Paris ewill not conſent, but offers to reſtore them her 
riches. Priam ſends a herald to make this offer, and 10 
diu ind a truce for burning the dead, the laft- of <uhic5 
only is agreed to hy Agamennon. When the funerals are 
performed, the Greeks, purſuant to the advice of Neſtor, 
"rect a fortification to frotect their feet and camp, 
Hanked with towers, ond defended by a ditch and pal- 
iſades, Neptune teſt, fies his jealouſy at this work, but 
is pacified by a promiſe from Fupiter. Both armies paß 
ihe night in feaſting, but Fupiter diſheartens the T ro- 
{ans with thunder and other figns of bis wrath. 


The three and twentieth day end, with the due! of Fedtor 
and Aja s the next day the truce is agreed: anolter is 
taken up in tre funeral rites of the flain, and one more 
in building the fortificatien before the ſhips. So that 
fpucevbat a bone three days is employed in this baok, The 
ſeen. lies wholly in the field. 


82 ſpoke the guardian ef the Trojan ſtate, 
Then ruſh'd impetuous thro? the Scæan gate. 


Him 
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Him Paris follow'd to the dire alarms; 
Both breathing ſlaughter, both reſolv'd in arms. 
As when to ſailors lab'ring thro? the main, 5 
That long had heav'd the weary oar in vain, 
Jove bids at length th' expected gales ariſe ; 
The gales blow grateful, and the veſſel flies: 
So welcome theſe to Troy's defiring train; 
The bands are cheer'd, the war awakes again. 10 
Bold Paris firſt the work of death begun, 
On great Meneſtheus, Areithous' ton : 
Sprung from the fair Philomeda's embrace, 
The pleaſing Arne was his native place. 
Then ſunk Eioneus to the ſhades below; 15 
Beneath his fteely caſque he felt the blow, 
Full on his neck, from Hector's weighty hand, 
And roll'd, with Jimbs relax'd, along the land. 
By Glaucus' ſpear the bold Iphinous bleeds, 
Tix'd in the ſhoulder as he mounts his ſteeds ; 20 
fleadlong he tumbles: his flack nerves, unbound, 
Drop the cold uſeleſs members on the ground, 
Wen now Minerva ſaw her Argives flain, 
From vaſt Olympus to the gleaming plain 
Fierce ſhe deſcends; Apollo mark'd her flight, 25 
Nor ſhot leis ſwift from Ilion's tow'ry beight : 
Radiant they met, beneath the beechen ſhade ; 
When thus Apollo to the blue-ey'd maid. 
What caule, O daughter of almighty Jove ! 
Thus wings thy progreſs from the realms above? 30 
Once more impetuous doit thou bend.thy way, d 
To give to Greece the long divided. day. ?. BY 
Too much has Troy W felt thy hate, # 
Now breathe thy rage, and huſh the ſtern debate: Th 
This day the bus'neſs of the field ſuſpend: 335% 
War ſoon thall kindle, and great Ilion bend 3 | 
vince vengeful goddeiles conted'rate join 
To raze her walls, though built by hands divine. 
To whom the progeny of Jove replies: 


I left, for this, the council of the ſkies ; 40 
Put who ſhall bid conflicting hoſts forbear, | 
What art ſhail calm the furious ſons of war? + Edd 


To her the god: Great Hector's foul incite 
To dare the boldeſt Greek to ſingle light, _ 
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Till Greece, provok'd, from all ker numbers ſhow 45 
A warrior worthy to be Hector's ſoe. 
At this agreed, the heav'nly pow'rs withdrew; 
Sage Helenus their tecret countels knew; 
Hector inſpir'd be lought to him Aen. 
Thus told the dictates of his ſacred breaſt. 50 
O fon of Priam! Jet thy faithful ear 
Receive my words; thy friend and brother hear! 
Go forth perſuaſive, and 2 while engage 
The warring; nations to ſuſpend their rage; 
Then dare the boldeſt of the boſtile train 55 
To mortal combat on the liited plain. 
For not this day fnall end thy glorious date; 
The gods have tpoke it, and their voice is fate. 
He laid : the warrior heard the word with joy; 
Then with his {pear reitrain'd the youth of Troy, 60. 
Held by the mat athwart. On either hand. 
The ſguadrous part; th' expecting Trojans itand, 
Great /\gaineanon bids the Greeks forbear; 
They breathe, aud hufh the tumult of the war. | 
TH Atheman maid, and glorious god of day, 65 
With tilent joy the ſettling hoils lurvey : 
In jorm of vultures, on the beech's height 
They ſit couceal'd, and wait the future 6ght. 

The taronging troops obſcure the duticy fields, 
Horrid with brutling 1pears, and gleaming ſhields. 70 
As when a gen'ra} darkneſs veils the n. kin. 

(Soft zephyr curling the wide watry plain), 

The waves icarce heave, the face of Ocean ſleeps, 
And a {till horror ſaddens all the deeps : 

Thus in thick orders ſettling wide around, 75 
At length compos'd they fit, and ſhade the ground. 
Great Hector hrit amidit both armies broke 

The {olemn lence, and their pow'rs beſpoke, 

Hear all ye Projaus, all ye Grecian bands, 

What my ſoul pradipts, and what ſome god commands. 
Grcat Jove, àverſe dur wartare to compole, 81 
Oerwnelms the nations with new toils and woes; 

War with a tiercer. tide once more returns, 

Till Hion falls, or till yon navy burns, 

You then, O princes of the Grecks! appear ; 85 
Tis Hector ſpeaks, and calls the gods to hear: 


From 
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From all your troops ſelect the boldeſt knight, 

And him, the boldeſt, Hector dares to git. 

Here if 1 fall, by chance of battle ſlain, 

Be his my ſpoil, and his theſe arms remain; 90 
But let my body, to my friends return'd, 

By Trojan hands, and Trojan flames be burn'd. 

And if Apollo, in whoſe aid 1 truſt, | 

Shall ſtretch your daring champion in the duſt ; 

If mine the glory to deſporl the foe ; 95 
On Phobus' temple IH his arms beſtow; 

The breathleſs carcaſe to your navy ſent, 

Greece en the ſhore faall raiſe a monument; 

Which when ſome future mariner ſurveys, 

Waſh'd by broad Heileſpont's reſounding Teas, 100 
Thus ſhall he ſay, * A valiant Greek lies there, 

«© By Hector ſlain, the mighty man of war.” 

The ſtone ſhall tell the vanquiſh'd hero's name, 

And diltant ages learn the victor's fame. 

This fierce ö Greece aſtoniſh'd heard, 105 
Bluſh'd to refuſe, and to accept it fear'd. 

Stern Menelaus firſt the filence broke, 
And inly groaning, thus opprobrious ſpoke. 

Women of Greece! Oh ſcandal of your race, 
Whoſe coward ſouls your manly form diſgrace. 110 
How great the ſhame, when ev'ry age ſhall know 
That not'a Grecian met this noble toe ! 

Go then ! reſolve to earth, from whence ye grew, 

A heartleſs, ſpiritleſs, inglorious crew! 

Be what ye ſeem, unanimated clay ! | 115 
Myſelf will dare the danger of the day. 

*Tis man's bold taſk the gen'rous ſtrife to try, 

But in the hands of God 1s victory. | 

Iheſe words ſcarce ſpoke, with gen'rous ardour preſt, 
His manly limbs in azure arms he dreſt: 120 
That day, Atrides! a ſuperior hand 
Had ftretch'd thee breathleſs on the hoſtile ſtrand ! 

But all at once, thy fury to compoſe, 
he kings of Greece, an awful band, aroſe : 
Evn he their chief, great Agamemnon, preſs'd 125 
Thy daring hand, and this advice addreſs'd. 
Whither, O Menclaus ! would'it thou run, 
And tempt a fate, which prudence bids thee ſnun? 
| Griev'd. 
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Griev'd tho? thou art, forbear the raſh deſign ; 
Great Hector's arm is mightier far than thine, 130 
Ev'n fierce Achilles learn'd its force to fear, 
And trembling met th's dreadful ſon of war. 
Sit thou ſecure amidit thy ſocial band; 
Greece in our cauſe ſhall arm ſome pow'rful hand. 
The mightieſt warrior of th' Achaian name, 135 
Tho? bold, and burning with defire of fame, 
Content the doubtful honvur might forego, 
So great the danger, and ſo brave the foe. 

He ſaid, and turn'd his brother's vengeful mind; 
He ſtoop'd to reaſon, and his rage rehgn'd, 140 
No longer beut to ruſh on certain harms ; 
His joyful friends unbrace his azure arms. 

He, from whole lip divine perſuaſivn flows, 
Grave Neſtor, then, in graceful act aroſe, _ 
Thus to the kings he ſpoke. What grief, what ſhame 
Attend on Greece, and all the Grecian name? 146 
How ſhall, alas! her hoary heroes mourn 
*Fheir ſons depen'rate, aud their race a ſcorn ? 
What tears ſhall down thy Iilver beard be roll'd, 
Oh Peleus, old in arms, in wiſdo n old! 150 
Once with what joy the gen rous prince would hear 
Of ev'ry chief who fought this glorious war, 
Participate their fame, and pleas'd inquire 
Each name, each action, and each hero's fire ! 
Gods! ſhould he fee our warriors trembling ſtand, 155 
And trembling all before one hoſtile hand 
How would he lift his aged arms on high, 
Lament inglorious Greece, and beg to die! 
Oh! would to all th' immortal pow'rs above, 
Minerva, Phoebus, and almighty Jove! 160 
Vears might again roll back, my youth renew, 
And give this arm the ſpring which onee it Knew: 
When tierce in war, where A waters fall, 
T led my troops to Phea's trembling wall, | 
And with th' Arcadian ſpears my prowels try'd, 165 
Where Celadon rolls down his rapid tide. 
There Ereuthalion brav'd us in the field, 
Proud Areithous' dreadful arms to wield ; 
Great Arcithous, known from ſhore to ſhore 
By the huge, kuotted, iron mace. be bare ; ba 
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No lance he ſhook, nor bent the twanging bow, 
But broke, with this, the battle of the toe. 
Him not by manly force Lycurgus flew, 
Whoie guileful jav'lin from the thicket flew, 
Decp in a winding way his breaſt aſſfail'd, 175 
Nor aught the warrior's thund'ring mace avail'd; 
Supine he fell: thoſe arms which Mars before 
Had g1v'n the vanquiſh'd, now the victor bore: 
But when old age had dimm'd Lycurgus? eyes, 
Vo Ereuthalion he conſignus the prize. 199 
Furious with this, he cruſh'd our levell'd bands, 
And dar'd the trial of the ſtrongeſt hands 
Nor could the ſtrongeſt hands his fury (tay : 
All ſaw and fear'd his huge tempeltuous ſway 
Till I, the youngeſt of the hoſt, appear'd, 185 
And youngeit met whom all our army fear'd. 
I fought the chief: my arms Minerva crown'd: 
Prone fell the giant o'er a length of ground. 
What then he was, oh were your Nettor now! 
Not Hector's felt ſhould want an equal foe. 190 
But warriors, you that youthful vigovr boaſt, 
The flow'r of Greece, tu' examples of our hoſt, 
Sprung from ſuch fathers, who ſuch numbers ſway, 
Can you ſtand trembling, and deſert the day? 
His warm reproois the liſt'ning kings inflame z 195 
And nine, the nobleſt of the Grecian name, 
Upitarted fierce: but far before the reit 
Tue king of men advanc'd his dauntleſs breait : 
"Then bold Tydides, great in arins, appear'd ; 
And next his bulk gigantic Ajax rear'd: 200 
Oileus follow'd; Idomen was there, 
And Merion, dreadful as the god of war: 
With theſe Eurypylus and Thoas ſtand, 
And wife Ulyſſes clos'd the daring band. 
All theſe, alike inſpir'd with noble rage, 205 
Demand the fight. To whom the Pylian ſage: 
Leit thirit of glory your brave ſouls divide, 
What chief ſhall combat, let the lots decide. 
Whom heav'n ſhall chuſe, be his the chance to raiſe 
His country's ame, his own immortal praiſe. 210 
The lots produc'd, each hero ſigns his own; 
Thea in the gen'ral's helm the fates are thrown. ' 


The 
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The people pray with lifted eyes and hands, 

And vows like theſe aſcend from all the bands: 

Grant, thou almighty! in whoſe hand is fate, 215 

A worthy champion for the Grectan ſtate. 

This taſk let Ajax or 'Tydides prove, 

Or he, the king of kings, belov'd by Jove. 

Old Neſtor ſhook the caſque. By heav'n inſpir'd, 

Leap'd forth the lot, of ev'ry Greek deſir'd. 220 

This from the right to left the herald bears, 

Held out in order to the Grecian peers: 

Each to his rival yields the mark unknown, 

Till godlike Ajax finds the lot his own, 

Surveys th' inſcription with rejoicing eyes, 225 

Then calts before him, and with tranſport cries: 
Warriors! I claim the lot, and arm with joy; 

Be mine the conqueſt of this chief of Troy. 

Now, while my brighteſt arms my limbs inveſt, 

To Saturn's fon be all your vows addreſt: 230 

But pray in ſecret, leſt the foes ſhould hear, 

And deem your pray'rs the mean effect of fear. 

Said I in ſecret? No, your vows declare 

In ſuch a voice as fills the earth and air: 

Lives there a chief whom Ajax ought to dread, 235 

Ajax, in all the toils of battle ns ? 

From warlike Salamis I drew my birth, 

And, born to combats, fear no force of earth. 
He ſaid. The troops, with elevated eyes, 

Implore the god whoſe thunder rends the ſkies: © 240 

O father of mankind, ſuperior lord! 

On lofty Ida's holy hill ador'd 

Who in the higheſt heav'n has fix'd thy throne, 

Supreme of gods! unbounded, and alone ; 

Grant thou, that Telamon may bear away 245 

The praiſe and conqueſt of this doubtful day; 

Or if illuſtrious Hector be thy care, 

That both may claim it, and that both may ſhare. 
Now Ajax brac'd his dazzling armour on 

Sheath'd in bright ſteel the giant-warrior ſhone: 250 

He moves to combat with majeſtic pace 

So ſtalks in arms the griſly god of Thrace, 

When Jove to puniſh taithlels men prepares, 

And gives whole nations to the waile of wars. 
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Thus march'd the chief, tremendous as a god; 253 
Grimly he ſmil'd; earth trembled as he ſtrode: 
His maily jav'lin quiv'ring in his hand, 
He ſtood, the bulwark of the Grecian band. 
Thro' ev'ry Argive heart new tranſport ran; 
All Troy ſtood trembling at the mighty man: 260 
Ev'n Hector paus'd, oy with new doubt oppreſt, 
Felt his great heart ſuſpended in his brealt : 
"Twas vain to ſeck retreat, and vain to fear; 
Himſelf had challeng'd, and the foe drew near. 
Stern Telamon behind his ample ſhield, 265 
As from a brazen tow'r, o'erlook'd the field. 
Huge was its orb, with ſev'n thick folds o'ercaſt, 
Of tough bull hides ; of ſolid braſs the laſt; 
(The work of Tychius, who in Hyle dwell'd, 
And all in arts of armoury excell'd). 270 
This Ajax bore before his manly breaſt, 
Aud, threat'ning, thus his adverſe chief addreſt: 
Hector! approach my arm, and ſingly know 
What ſtrength thou haſt, and what thy Grecian foe. 
Achilles ſhuns the fight; yet ſome there are, 275 
Not void of ſoul, and not unſkill'd in war: 
Let him, unactive, on the ſea-beat ſhore, 
indulge his wrath, and aid our arms no more; 
Whole troops of heroes Greece has yet to boaſt, 
And ſends thee one, a ſample of her hoſt. 280 
Such as I am, I come to prove thy might 
No more—be ſudden, and begin the fight. 
O ſon of Telamon, thy country's pride ! 
(To Ajax thus the Trojan prince reply'd), 
Me, as a boy or woman, wouldf thou fright, 285 
New to the field, and trembling at the fight ? 
Thou meet'ſt a chief deſerving of thy arms, 
To combat born, and bred amidſt alarms: 
I know to ſhift my ground, remount the car, | 
Turn, charge, and anſwer ev'ry call of war; 290 
To right, to leſt, the dext'rous lance I wield, 
And bear thick battle on my founding ſhield. 
But open be our fight, and bold each blow; 
I ſteal no conquelt from a noble Toe. 
He ſaid, and, rifing, high above the field 295 
Whuld the long lance * the ſev'nfold ſhield. 


Full 
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Full on the braſs, deſcending from above, 
Thro' ſix bull-hides the furious weapon drove, 
Till in the ſeventh it fix'd. Then Ajax threw: 
Thro' Hector's ſhield the forceful jav'lin flew, 300 
His corſlet enters, and his garment rends, 
And, glancing downwards, near his flank deſcends. 
The wary Trojan ſhrinks, and, bending low 
Beneath his buckler, diſappoints the blow. 
From their bor'd ſhields the chiefs their jav'lins drew, 
Then cloſe impetuous, and the charge renew: 306 
Fierce as the mountain- lions bath'd in blood, 
Or foaming boars, the terror of the wood. 
At Ajax Hector his long lance extends; 
The blunted point againſt the buckler bends. 310 
But Ajax watchful as his foe drew near, 
Drove thro? the Trojan targe the knotty ſpear; 
It reach'd his neck, with matchleſs ſtrength impell'd; 
Spouts the black. gore, - and dims his ſhining ſhield. 
Yet ceas'd not Hector thus; but, ſtooping down, 315 
In his ſtrong hand up-heav'd a flinty ſtone, 
Black, craggy, vaſt: to this his force he bends ; 
Full on the 3 boſs the ſtone deſcends; 
The hollow braſs reſounded with the ſhock, 
Then Ajax ſeiz'd the fragment of a rock, 320 
Apply'd each nerve, and, ſwinging round on high, 
With force tempeſtuous let the ruin fly; 
The huge ſtone, thund' ring, thro? his buckler broke: 
His ſlacken'd knees receiv'd the numbing ftroke ; 
Great Hector falls extended on the field, 325 
His bulk ſupporting on the ſhatter'd ſhicld : 
Nor wanted beawely aid; Apollo's might 
Confirm'd his ſinews, and bellor'd to fight. 
And now both heroes their broad faulchions drew: 
In flaming circles round their heads they flew; 330 
But then by heralds voice the word was giv'n, 
The ſacred miniſters of earth and heav'n: 
Divine Talthybius whom the Greeks employ, 
And ſage Idæus on the part of Troy, 
Between the ſwords, their peaceful ſceptres rear'd; 335 
And firſt Idæus' awful voice was heard: 

Forbear, my ſons! your farther force to prove, 


Both dear to men, and both belov'd of Jove. 
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To either hoſt your matchleſs worth is known, 


Each ſounds your praiſe, and war is all your own. 340 


But now the night extends her awful ſhade 
The goddeſs parts you: be the night obey'd. 
To whom great Ajax his high tout exprefs'd : 
O ſage! to Hector be theſe words addreſs'd: 
Let him, who firſt provok'd our chiefs to fight, 4345 
Let him demand the ſanction of the night; 
If brit he aſk it, I content obey, 
And ceaſe the ſtrife when Hector ſhows the way. 

Oh firſt of Greeks! (his noble foe rcjoin'd), 2 
Whom heav'n adorns, {upertor to thy kind, 350 
With ftrength of body, and with worth of mind! 
Now martial law commands us to forbear ; 
Hereafter we ſhall meet in glorious war. 

Some future day ſhall leugthen out the ſtrife, 
And let the gods decide of death or liſe! 

Since then the night extends her gloomy ſhade, 
Aud heav'n enjoins it, be the night obey*d. 
Return, brave Ajax, to thy Grecian friends, 
And joy the nations whom thy arm defends ; 

As I ſhall glad each chief, and Trojan wife, 26s 
Who wearies heav'n with vows for Hector's life. 

But let us, on this memorable day, 

Exchange ſome pift ; that Greece and Troy may ſay, 
Not hate, but glory, made theſe chiefs contend, 

% And each brave foe was in his ſoul a friend.” 365 

With that a ſword, with ſtars of fiver prac'd, 

The baldric {tudded, and the ſheath enchas'd, 
He, gave the Greek. The gen'rous Greek beſtow'd 
A radiant belt that rich with purple glow'd. 
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Then with majeitic grace they quit the plain; 5 7 


7 
This ſeeks the Grecian, that the Phrygian train. 


Thie Trojan bands returning Hector wait, 
And bail with joy the champion of their ſtate: 
Licap'd great Ajax, they ſurvey'd him round, 


Alive, uubarm't, and vig'rous from his wound. 375. 


To Troy's high gates the godlike man they bear, 5 
Their preſent triumph, as their late deſpair. 

But Ajax, glorying in his hardy deed, 
The well-arm'd Grecks to Agaiacmnon lead. 
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A ſteer for ſacrifice the king deſign'd, 380 
Of full five years, and of the nobler kind. 
The victim falls; they ſtrip the ſmoking hide, 
The beaſt they quarter, and the joints divide; 
Then ſpread the tables, the repaſt prepare: 
Each takes his ſeat, and each receives his ſhare. 385 
The king himſelf (an honorary ſign) 
Before great Ajax plac'd the mighty chine. 
When now the rage of hunger was remoy d, 
Neſtor, in each perſuaſive art approv'd, 
The ſage whoſe counſels long had ſway'd the reſt, zge 
In words like theſe his prudent thought expreſt : 
How dear, O kings! this fatal day has coſt! 
What Greeks are periſh'd! what a people loſt! 
What tides of blood have drench'd Scamander's ſhore ! 
What crowds of heroes ſunk to riſe no more! 395 
Then hear me, chief! nor let the morrow's light 
Awake thy ſquadrons to new totls of fight: 
»ome ſpace at leaſt permit the war to breathe, 
While we to flames our ſſaughter'd friends bequeathe. 
From the red field their ſcatter'd bodies bear, 400 
And nigh the fleet a fun'ral ſtructure rear; 
So decent urns their ſnowy bones may keep, 
And pious children o'er their aſhes weep. 
Here, where on one promiſcuous pile they blaz'd, 405 
High o'er them all a gen'ral tomb be rais'd ; 
Next, to ſecure our camp and naval pow'rs, 
Raiſe an embattel'd wall with Jofty towers; 
Vrom ſpace to ſpace be ample gates around, 
Vor paſtiag chariots, and a trench profound. 
80 Greece to combat ſhall in ſafety go, 410 
Nor fear the fierce incurſions of the ; 4 
"Twas thus the ſage his wholeſome counſel mov'd ; 
The ſcepter'd kings of Greece his words approv'd. 
Mean while, conven'd at Priam's palace-gate, 
The Trojan pcers in nightly council fat : 415 
A ſenate void of order as of choice, 
Their hearts were fearful, and conſus'd their voice. 
Antenor, riſing, thus demands their ear: 
Ye Trojans, Dardans, and auxiliars, hear! 
*T'is heav'n the counſel of my breaſt iaſpires, 420 
And I but move what ev'ry god requires: 


Let 
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Let Sparta's treaſures be this hour reſtor'd, 

And Argive Helen own her ancient lord. 

The ties of faith, the ſworn alliance broke, 

Our impious battles the juſt gods provoke. . 425 
As this advice ye practiſe or reject, 

$0 hope ſucceſs, or dread the dire effect. 

The ſenior ſpoke, and fat. To whom reply'd 
The graceful huſband of the Spartan bride: 

Cold counſels, bay oh may become thy years, 430 
But ſound ungrateful in a warrior's ears: 

Old man, if, void of fallacy or art, 

Thy words expreſs the purpoſe of thy heart, 

Thou, in thy time, more ſound advice haſt giv'n; 

But wiſdom has its date aſſign'd by heav'n, 435 
Then hear me, princes of the Trojan name! 

Their treaſures. I'll reſtore, but not the dame; 

My treaſures too for peace I will reſign; 

But be this bright poſſeſſion ever mine. 

Twas then, the growing diſcord to compoſe, 44% 
Slow from his ſeat the rev'rend. Priam roſe : 

His godlike aſpect deep attention drew: 
He paus'd, and theſe pacific. words enſue, 

Ye Trojans, Dardans, and auxiliar bands! 
Now-take refreſhment as the hour demands : 445 
Guard well the walls, relieve the watch of night, | 
Till the new ſun reſtores the cheerful light: 

Then ſhall our herald to th' Atrides ſent, 

Before their ſhips proclaim my fon's intent. 

Next let a truce be aſk'd, that Troy may burn 45 
Her ſlaughter'd heroes, and their bones inurn ; | 
That done, once more the fate of war be try'd, 

And whoſe the conqueit, mighty Jove decide |! 

The monarch ſpoke: the warriors ſnatch'd with haſte 
(Each at his poſt in arms) a ſhort repaſt. 455. 
Soon as the roſy morn had wak'd the day, 

'To the black ſhips Idæus bent his way; 
There, to the ſons. of Mars, in council found, 
He rais d his voice: the hoſt ſtood liſt'ning round, 

Ye ſans of Atreus, and ye Greeks, give ear! 460 
The words of roy, and Troy's great monarch hear. 
Pllas'd may ye hear (ſo heav'n ſucceed my pray'rs) 
What Paris, autbor of the war, declares. 


M 3 The 
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The ſpoils and treaſures he to Ilion bore, 

(Oh had he periſh'd ere they touch'd our ſhore), 465 
He proflers 1njur'd Greece ; with large increaſe 

Of added Trojan wealth to buy the peace. 

But to reſtore the beauteous bride again, 

This Greece demands, and Troy requeſts in vain. 
Next, O ye chiefs! we aſk a truce to burn 470 
Our flaughter'd heroes, and their bones inurn. 

That done, once more the fate of war be try'd, 

And whoſe the conqueſt, mighty Jove decide! 

The Greeks gave car, but none the ſilence broke; 
At length Tydides roſe, and riſing ſpoke. 475 
Oh take not, friends ! defrauded of your fame, 

(heir proffer'd wealth, nor ev'n the Spartan dane. 
Let conquelt make them ours : fate ſhakes their wall, 
And Troy already totters to her fall. 

Th' admiring chiefs, and all the Grecian name, 480 
With gen'ral ſhouts return'd him loud acclaim. 

Then thus the king of kings rejects the peace: 
Herald! in him thou bear'ſt the voice of Greece. 

Yor what remains; let fun'ral flames be fed 

With heroes corps; I war not with the dead: 485 
Go ſearch your flaughter'd chiefs on yonder plain, 
And gratify the manes of the ſlain. 

Ze witneſs, Jove, whoſe thunder rolls on high : 

He ſaid, and rear'd his ſceptre to the ſky. 

To ſacred Troy, where all her princes lay 490 

To wait ch' event, the herald bent his way. 

He came, and ſtanding in the midit, explain'd 

The pcace rejected, but the truce obtain'd. 

Strait to their ſev'ral cares the '['rojans move, 

Some ſearch the plains, ſome fell the ſounding grove : 
Nor lets the Greeks, deſcending on the ſhore, 496 
Tlew'd the green foreſts, and the bodies bore. 
* And now from forth the chambers of the main, 

To ſhed his ſaered light on earth again, 


Aroſe the golden chariot of the day, 500 


And tpi the mountains with a purple ray. 

In mingled throngs the Greek and Trojan train 

Thro' heaps of carnage ſcarch'd the mournful plain. 

Scarce could the friend his Naughter'd friend explore, 

With duſt diſhonour'd, and detorm'd with gore, 505 
'The 
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The wounds they waſt'd, their pious tears they ſhed, 
And, laid along their cars, deplor'd the dead. 
Sage Priam check 'd their grief: with ſilent haſte 
The bodies decent on the piles were plac'd : 
With melting hearts the cold remains they burn'd ; 
And ſadly flow, to ſacred "Troy return'd. 511 
Nor leſs the Greeks their pious ſorrows ſhed, 
And decent on the pile diſpoſe the dead; 
The cold remains conſume with equal care; 
And flowly, ſadly, to their fleet repair. 51 
Now, ere the morn had ſtreak'd with redd' ning light 
The doubtful] confines of the day and night; 
About the dying flames the Greeks appear'd, 
And round the pile a gen'ral tomb they rear'd. 
hen, to ſecure the camp and naval pow'rs, 520 
They rais'd embattel'd walls with lofty tow'rs: 
From ſpace to ſpace were ample gates around, 
For pailing chariots; and a trench profound, 
Of large extent; and deep in earth helow 
Strong piles infix'd ſtood adverie to the foe. 525 
So toild the Greeks: meanwhile the gods above, 
in thining circle round their father Jove, 
Amaz'd bcheid the wond'rous works of man: 
Then he, whoſe trident ſhakes the earth, began. 

What mortals henceforth ſhall our pow'r adore, 530 
Our fanes frequent, our oracles implore, 
If the proud Grecians thus ſucceſsful boaſt 
Their riting bulwarks on the ſea- beat coaſt ? 
See the long walls extending to the main, 
No god conſulted, and no victim flain ! 535 
heir fame ſhall fill the world's remoteſt ends; 
Wide as the morn her golden beam extends. 
While old Laomedon's divine abodes, 
Thoſe radiant ſtructures rais'd by lab'ring gods, 
Shall, raz'd and loſt, in long oblivion fleep. 540 
Thus ipoke the hoary monarch of the deep. 

THY Almighty 'Thund'rer with a frown replies, 
That clouds the world, and blackens half the ſkies. 
Strong god of ocean! thou, whoſe rage can make 
The ſolid earth's eternal baſis ſhake ! 545 
What cauſe of fear from mortal works could move 
The meaneſt ſubje& of our realms above? 

Where- 
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Where-e'er the ſun's refulgent rays are caſt, 

Thy pow'r is honour'd, and thy fame ſhall laſt. 

But yon proud work no future age ſhall view, 550 

No trace remain where once the glory grew :, 

The ſapp'd foundations by thy force ſhall fall, 

And, whelm'd beneath thy waves, drop the huge wall: 

Vaſt drifts of ſand ſhall change the former ſhore ; 

The ruin vaniſh'd, and the name no more. 555. 
Thus they in heav'n : while,, o'er the Grecian train, 

The rolling ſun deſcending to the main, 

Beheld the finith'd work. Their bulls they ſlew: 

Dlack from the tents the ſav'ry vapours flew. 

And now the fleet arriv'd from Lemnos' ſtrands, 560 

With Bacchus? bleſſings cheer'd the gen'rous bands. 

Of fragrant wines the rich Eunzus tent 

A thouſand meaſares to the royal tent. 

(Eunzus, whom Hypſipyle of yore : 

To Jaſon, ſhepherd of his people, bore). 565 

The reſt they purchas'd at their proper coſt, . 

And well the plenteous freight ſupply'd the hoſt: 

Each, in exchange, proportion'd treaſures gave: 

Some braſs, or iron, ſome an ox, or. ſlave, 569 

All night they feaſt, the Greek and Trojan pow'rs; 

"Thoſe on the fields, and theſe within their tow'rs. 

But Jove averſe the ſigns of wrath difplay'd, 

And ſhot red hght'nings thro? the gloomy ſhade: 

Humbled they ſtood; pale horror ſeiz'd on all, 

While the deep thunder ſhook. th” acrial hall. 575. 

Each pour'd to Jove before the bowl was crown'd, 

And large libations drench'd the thirſty ground: 

Then late refreſh'd with ſleep from toils of ſight, 

Enjoy d the balmy bleſſings of the night. 
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Tus ARGUMENT. 
The ſecond battle, and the diſtreſs of the Greeks. 


FUPITER aſſemblet a council of the deities, and threat- 
ens them with the pains.of Tartarus, if tvey allift either 
fide; Minerva only obtains of tim, that ſhe may airect 
the Greets by her counſels. The armics join battle; Fu- 

iter on mount Ida weighs in his balances the fates of 
beth, and afrights the Greeks with his thunders and 
lightnings. Neſtor alone continues in the field in great 
danger ; Diomed relieves him; whoſe expicits, and thoſe 
of tleftor, are excellently deſcribed. Tuns endeavours to 
animate Neptune to the aljiſtance of the Greeks, but in 
vain, The ach of Teucer, who is at length wounded by 
Hector, and carried off, Juno and Minerva prepare to 
aid the Grecians, but are reſtrained by Iris, ſent from 
Jupiter. The night puts an end to the battle. Hector 

. continues in the field, (the Greeks being driven to their 
fortification before the ſhips ), and gives orders to keep 
the watch all night in the camp, to prevent the enemy 
rom re-embariing and eſcaping by flight. They fin- 
idle fires through all the feld, and paſs the night under 
arn:s. 

The time of ſeven and twenty days is employed from tie 
epening of the prem tn the end of this book. The jeene here 
( except of the celeſtial machines ) lies in the field toward 
the Jed-fhore. | 


URORA now, fair daughter of the dawn, 
/ . Sprinkled with roſy light the dewy lawn; 
When Jove conven'd the ſenate of the ſkies, 


Where high Olympus? cloudy tops ariſe. 


The 
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The fire of gods his awful ſilence broke; 5 
The heav'ns attentive trembled as he ſpoke. 

Celeſtial ſtates, immortal gods! give ear, 
Hear our decree, and rev'rence what ye hear; 
The fix'd decree which not all heav'n can move; 
Thou, fate! fulfil it; and, ye powers! approve, 19 
What god but enters yon forbidden field, 
Who yields aſſiſtance, or but wills to yield; 
Back to the ſkies with ſhame he ſhall be driv'n, 
Gafſh'd with diſhoneſt wounds, the ſcorn of heav'n: 
Or far, oh far, from {ſteep Olympus thrown, 15 
Low in the dark Tartarean gulf ſhall groan, 
With burning chains fix'd to the brazen floors, 
And lock'd by hell's inexorable doors; 
As deep beneath th? infernal centre hurl'd, 
As from that centre to th' thereal world. 20 
Let him who tempts me dread thoſe dire abodes; 
And know, tt Almighty is the God of gods. 
League all your forces then, ye pow'r's above, 
Join all, and try th' omnipotence of Jove: 


Let down our golden everlaſting chain, 25 
Whoſe ſtrong embrace holds heav'n, and earth, and 
Strive all, of mortal and immortal -birth, [main: 


To drag, by this, the thund'rer down to earth: 

Ye ſtrive in vain! if I but ftretch this hand, 

I heave the gods, the occan, and the land ; 30 

J fix the cham to great Olympus height, 

And the vaſt wall hangs trembling in my ſight! 

For ſuch I reign, unbounded and > hoc 

And ſuch are men, and gods, compar'd to Jove. 
Th Almighty ſpoke, nor durſt the pow'rs reply, 35 

A rev'rend horror fiienc'd all the ſky ; 

Trembling they ſtood before their ſov'reign's look; 

At length his belt-belov'd, the pow'r of Wiſdom, ſpoke. 
Ol firſt and greateſt! God, by gods ador'd ! 

Ve own thy might, our father, 6A. 

But ah! permit to pity human ſtate : 

If not to help, at leaſt lament their fate. 

From fields forhidden we ſubmiſs refrain, 

With arms unaiding mourn our Argives ſlain 

Yet grant my countels {till their breaſts may move, 45 

Or all mal! perith in the wrath of Jove. 


Tac 


our lord ! 40 
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The cloud-compelling God her ſuit approv'd, 
And ſmil'd ſuperior on his beſt- belov'd: 
Then call'd his courſers, and his chariot took; 
The ſtedfaſt firmament beneath them ſhook: 50 
Rapt by th? ætherial ſteeds the chariot roll'd ; 
Braſs were their hoofs, their curling manes of gold. 
Of heav'n's undroſſy gold the god's array, 
Refulgent, flaſh'd intolerable : 2 
High on the throne he ſhines: his courſers fly 55 
Between th' extended earth and ſtarry ſky. 
But when to 1da's topmoſt height he came, 
(Fair nurſe of fountains, and of ſavage game), 
Where, o'er her pointed ſummits proudly rais'd, 
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His fane breath'd odours, and his altar blaz'd: 60 


There, from his radiant car, the ſacred ſire 
Of gods and men releas'd the ſteeds of fire: 
Blue ambient miſts th* immortal ſteeds embrac'd ; 
High on the cloudy point his ſeat he plac'd 
Thence his broad eye the ſubje& world ſurveys, 65 
The town, and tents, and navigable ſeas. 

Now had the Grecians ſnatch'd a ſhort repaſt, 
And buckled on their ſhining arms with haſte. 
Troy rouz'd as ſoon ; for on this dreadful day 
The fate of fathers, wives, and infants, lay. 70 
The gates, unfolding, pour forth all their train; 
Squadrons on ſquadrons cloud the duſky plain: 
Men, fteeds, and chariots, ſhake the trembling ground; 
The tumult thickens, and the ſkies reſound. 
And now with ſhouts the ſhocking armies clos'd, 75 
To lances lances, ſhields to ſhields oppos'd, 
Hoſt againſt hoſt with ſhadowy legions drew, 
The Tounding darts in iron tempeſts flew, 
Victors and vanquiſh'd join promiſcuous cries, 
Triumphant ſhouts and dying groans ariſe ; 85 
With reaming blood the ſlipp*ry fields are dy'd, 
And ſlaughter'd heroes ſwell the dreadful tide. 
Long as the morning beams, increaſing bright, 
O'er heav'n's clear azure ſpread the ſacred light; 
Commutual death the fate of war confounds, 85 
Each adverſe battle gor'd with equal wounds. 
But when the ſun the height of heav'n aſcends, 
The fire of gods his golden ſcales ſuſpends, 
With 
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Theſe younger champions will opprels thy might. 139 
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With equal hand; in theſe explor'd the fate 
Of Greece and Troy, and pois'd the mighty weight, 
Preſs'd with its load, the Grecian balance lies 91 
Low ſunk on earth, the Trojan ſtrikes the ſkies. 
Then Jove from Ida's top his horrors ſpreads ; 
The clouds burſt dreadful o'er the Grecian heads; 
Thick 3 flaſh ; the mutt' ring thunder rolls; 95 
Their ſtrength he withers, and unmans their ſouls. 
Before his wrath the trembling hoſts retire; 
The god in terrors, and the ſkies on fire. 
Nor great Idomeneus that fight could bear, 
Nor each ſtern Ajax, thunderbolts of war; I 00 
Nor he, the king of men, th” alarm ſuſtain'd 
Neſtor alone amidſt the ſtorm remain'd. 
Unwilling he remain'd; for Paris' dart 
Had pierc'd his courſer in a mortal part; 
Fix'd in the forchead, where the ſpringing mane 105 
Curl'd o'er the brow, it ſtung him to the brain: 
Mad with his anguiſh, he begins to rear, 
Paw with his hoofs aloft, and laſh the air. 
Scarce had his faulchion cut the reins, and freed 
Th” incumber'd chariot from the dying ſteed, 110 
When dreadful Hector, thund'ring thro' the war, 
Pour'd to the tumult on his whirling car. 
That day had ſtretch'd beneath his matchleſs hand 
The hoary monarch of the Pylian band, 
But Diomed beheld: from forth the crowd 115 
He ruſh'd, and on Ulyfles call'd aloud. 

Whither, oh whither does Ulyſſes run? 
Oh flight unworthy great Laertes' ſon! 
Mix'd with the vulgar ſhall thy fate be found, 
Pierc'd in the back, a vile, diſhoneſt wound? 120 
Oh turn and fave from Hector's direful rage 
The glory of the Greeks, the Pylian ſage. 
His Paitleſs words are loſt unheard in air; 
Ulyſſes ſeeks the ſhips, and ſhelters there. 
But bold Tydides to the reſcue goes, 125 
A ſingle warrior midſt a hoſt of foes ; 
Before the courſers with a ſudden ſpring 
He leap'd, and, anxious, thus beſpoke the king: 

Great perils, father! wait th” __—_ fight ; 
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Thy veins no more with ancient „ glow, 
Weak is thy ſervant, and thy courfers flow. 
Then haſte, aſcend my ſeat, and from the car 
Obſerve the ſteeds of Tros, renown'd in war, 
Practis'd alike to turn, to ſtop, to chace, 135 
To dare the fight, or urge the rapid race: 
Theſe late obey'd Æneas' guiding rein; 
Leave thou thy chariot to our faithful train: 
With theſe againſt yon Trojans will we go, 
Nor ſhall great Hector want an equal foe ; 140 
Fierce as fie is, ev'n he may learn to fear 

The thirſty fury of my flying ſpear. 
Thus ſaid the chief; and Neſtor, ſkill'd in war, 
Approves his counſel, and aſcends the car; . 
The Reeds he left, their truſty ſervants hold; 145 
Lurymedon, and Sthenelus the bold. 
The rev'rend charioteer directs the courſe, 
And {trams his aged arm to laſh the horſe. 
Hector they face; unknowing how to fear, 
Fierce he drove on; Tydides whirPd his ſpear, I50 
The ſpear with erring haſte miſtook its way, 
But plung'd in Eniopeus' boſom lay. 
His op'ning hand in death forſakes the rein; 
The ſteeds fly back: he falls, and ſpurns the plain. 
Great Hector ſorrows for his ſervant kilPd, I55 
Yet, unreveng'd, permits to preſs the field; 
Till to ſupply his place, and rule the car, 

toſe Archeptolemus, the fierce in war. 
And now had death and horror cover'd all; 
Like tim'rous flocks the "Trojans in their wall 160 
Inclos'd had bled: but Jove with awful ſound 
Roll'd the big thunder o'er the vaſt profound: 
Full in Tydides' face the lightning flew; 
The ground before him flam'd with ſulphur blue: 
The quiv'ring ſteeds fell proſtrate at the ſight; 165 
And Neſtor's trembling hand confeſs'd his friglit; 
He dropp'd the reins, and, ſhook with ſacred dread, 
Thus, turning, warn'd th' intrepid Diomed : 

O chief! too daring in thy friend's defence, 

Retire advis'd, and urge the chariot hence. 176 
This day, averſe, the e of the ſkies 
Aſſiſts great Hector, and our palm denies, 
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Some other ſun may ſee the happier hour, 
When Greece ſhall conquer by his heav'nly pow'r. 
Tis not in man his fix'd decree to move: 175 
The great will glory to ſubmit to Jove. 
O rev'rend prince l (Tydides thus replies), 
1y years are awful, and thy words are wile; 
But ah, what grief! ſhould haughty Hector boat, 
I fled inglorious to the guarded coaſt. 180 
Before that dire diſgrace ſhall blaſt my fame, 
O'erwlielm me, earth, and hide a warrior's ſhame. 
To whom Gerenian Nettor thus reply'd : 
Gods! can thy courage fear the Phrygian's pride ? 
Hector may vaunt, but who ſhall heed the boaſt? 185 
Not thoſe who felt thy arm, the Dardan hoſt, 
Nor Troy, yet bleeding in her heroes loſt; 
Not cv'n a Phrygian dame, who dreads the ſword 
That laid in duit her lov'd, lamented lord. 
He ſaid, and, haſty, o'er the gaſping throng 190 
Drives the ſwift itceds ; the chariot ſmokes along. 
The ſhouts of Trojans thicken in the wind; 
The ſtorm of lüſſing jav'lins pours behind. 
"Then with a voice that ſhakes the ſolid ſkies, 
Pleas'd Hector braves the warrior as he flies. 195 
Go, mighty hero! grac'd above the reſt 
In feats of council, and the ſumptuous feaſt: 
Now hope no more theſe honours from thy train; 
Go, leſs than woman, in the form of man! 
Jo ſcale our walls, to wrap our tow'rs in flames, 2co 
Lo l-ad in cxile the fair Plrypian dames, 
'Uhy once proud hopes, preſumptuous prince, are fled ; 
This arm ſhall reach thy heart, and ſtretch thee dead. 
Now fears difluade him, and now hopes invite, 
To ſtop his courlers, and to ſtand the fight; 205 
"Chrice turn'd the chief, and thrice imperial Jove 
On Ida's ſummits thunder'd from above. 
Great Hector heard; he ſaw the flaſhing light, 
(The gn of conqueſt), and thus urg'd the fight: 
IIcar, ev'ry Trojan, Lycian, Dardan band, 219 
All fam'd in war, and dreadful hand to hand. 
ze mindſul of the wreaths your arms have won, 
Your great forcfathers gloriss, and your own. 
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Heard ye the voice of Jove? ſucceſs and fame 

Await on Troy, on Greece eternal ſhame. 215 
In vain they {kuis behind their boaſted wall, 

Weak bulwarks! deſtin'd by this arm to fall. 

High o'er their ſighted trench our ſtecds ſhall bound, 
And paſs victorious oer the levell'd mound. 

Soon as before yon hollow ſhips we u ſtand, 220 
Fight each wit flame, and toſs the blazing brand; 
Till their proud navy wrapt in ſmoke and tres, 

Al Greece, encompuis'd, in one blaze expires. 

Furious he {aid ; then bending o'er the yoke, 
Encourag'd his proud fteeds, while thus he ſpoke: 225 
Now Xanthus, Athon, Lampus! urge tle chace, 

And thou, Podargus ! prove thy gen'rous ruce: 

Be fleet, be fearleſs, this importaut day, 

And all your maſter's well- ſpent care repay. 

For this, high fed in plenteous italls ye itand, 230 
Serv'd with pure wheat, and by a princeſs' hand; 

For this my ſpouſe, of great Aetion's line, 

50 oft has ſtecp'd the ſtrength'ning grain in wine. 
Now ſwift purſue, now thunder uncontroll'd; 

Give me to ſeize rich Neſtor's ſhield of gold; 235 
From Tydeus' ſhoulders {trip the coſtly , 487 

Vulcanian arms, the labour of a god: 

Theſe if we gain, then victory, ye pow'rs! 

This night, his glorious night, the fleet is ours. 

That heard, deep anguith ſtung Saturnia's ſoul; 240 
She ſhook her throne that thook the ſtarry pole: 

And thus to Neptune: Thou, whoſe force can make 
The ſtedſaſt carth from her foundations ſhake, 

vee'ft thou the Greeks by ſates unjuſt oppreitt, 

Nor ſwells thy heart in that immortal brealt ? 245 
Yet /Egz, Helice, thy pow'r obey, 

And gifts unceafng on thine aitars lay. 

Would all the deities of Greece combinc, 

In vain the giocmy Thund'rer might repine ! 

Sole ſhould he fit, with ſcarce a g 6d to fricud, 250 
And ſee his "Trojans to the thades deſcend : 

Such be the ſcene from his Idæan bow'r; 

Ungrateful proſpect to the ſullen pow'r ! 

Neptune with wrath rejects the rath deſign : 

What rage, what madneſs, furious queen, is thine? 
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I war not with the Higheſt. All above 256 
Submit and tremble at the hand of Jove. 

Now godlike Hector, to whoſe matchleſs might 
Jove | oh the glory of the deſtin'd fight, 

Squadrons on {quadrons drives, and fills the fields 260 
With cloſe-rang*d chariots, and with thicken'd ſhields. 
Where the deep trench in length extended lay, 
Compacted troops ſtand wedg' d in firm array, 

A dreadful front ! they ſhake the bands, and threat 
With long-deſtroying flames the hoſtile fleet. 265 
The king of men, by Juno's ſelf inſpir'd, 

ToiPd thro” the tents, and all his army fir'd. 

Swift as he mov'd, he lifted in his hand 

His purple robe, bright enſign of command. 

High on the midmoſt bark the king appear'd ; 270 
There, from Ulyſſes? deck, his voice was heard. 

To Ajax and Achilles reach'd the ſound, 

Whoſe diſtant ſhips the guarded navy bound. 

Oh Argives ! ſhame of human race; he cry'd, 

(The hollow veſſels to his voice reply'd), 275 
Where now are all your glorious boaſts of yore, 

Your haſty triumphs on the Lemnian ſhore ? 

Each fearleſs hero dares an hundred foes, 

While the feaſt laſts, and while the goblet flows; 

But who to meet one martial man is found, 280 
When the fight rages, and the flames ſurround ? 

O mighty Jove ? oh fire of the diltreſs'd ! 

Was ever king like me, like me oppreſs'd ? 

With pow'r immenſe, with juſtice arm'd in vain ; 

My glory raviſh'd, and my people ſlain ! 285 
To thee my vows were breath'd from every ſhore ; 
What altar ſmok'd not with our victims gore? 

With fat of bulls I fed the conitant flame, 

And aſk*d deſtruction to the Trojan name. 

Now, gracious God! far humbler our demand; 290 
Give theſe at leaſt to ſcape from Hector's hand, 

And ſave the relicks of the Grecian land ! 

Thus pray'd the king, and heav'n's great Father 
His vows, in bitterneſs of ſoul preferr'd; [heard 
The wrath appeas'd, by happy ſigns declares, 295 
And gives the people to their monarch's pray'rs. H; 
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His eagle, ſacred bird of heav'n! he ſent, 

A fawn his talons truſs'd, (divine portent!) 

High o'er the wond'ring hoſts he ſoar'd above, 

Who paid their vows to Panomphzan Jove; 300 
Then let the prey before his altar fall; 

The Greeks beheld, and tranſport ſeiz'd on all: 
Encourag'd by the ſign, the troops revive, 

And fierce on Troy, with doubled fury drive. 

Tydides firſt, of all the Grecian force, 305 
O'er the broad ditch impell'd his foaming horſe, 
Picrc'd the deep ranks, their ſtrongeſt battle tore, 

And dy'd his jav'lin red with Trojan gore. 

Young Agelaus (Phradmon was his fire) 

With flying courſers ſhunn*d his dreadful ire: 310 
Struck thro' the back, the Phrygian fell oppreſt; 

The dart drove on, and iſſued at his breaſt: 

Headlong he quits the car; his arms reſound: 

His pond'rous buckler thunders on the ground. 

Forth ruſh a tide of Greeks, the paſſage freed; 315 
Th'Atridæ firit, th Ajaces next ſucceed : 

Meriones, like Mars, in arms renown'd, 

And godlike Idomen, now paſs'd the mound ; 
Evemon's ſon next iſſucs to the foe, 

And laſt, young Teucer with his bended bow. 329 
Secure behind the Telamoman ſhield 

The ſkilful archer wide ſurvey*d the field, 

With er'ry thaft ſome hoſtile victim flew, 

Then cloſe beneath the ſevenfold orb withdrew : 

The conſcious infant ſo, when fear alarms, 325 
Retires for ſafety to the mother's arms. 

Thus Ajax guards his brother in the field, 

Moves as he moves, and turns the ſhining ſhield, 

Who tirit by Teucer's mortal arrows bled ? 

Orktochus ; then fell Ormenus dead: 23s 
The godlike Lycophon next preſs'd the plain, 

With Chromius, Dæœtor, Opheleſtes ſlain: 

Bold Hamopaon breathleſs ſunk to ground; 

The bloody pile great Melanippus crown'd. 

Heaps fell on heaps, ſad trophies of his art, 335 
A Trojan ghoſt attending ev'ry dart. 

Great Agamemnon views with joytul eye, 

The ranks grow thinner as his arrows fly: 
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Oh youth for ever dear! (the monarch cry'd), 

Thus, always thus, thy early worth he try'd; 340 
Thy brave example ſhall retrieve our hoſt, 

Thy country's ſaviour, and thy father's boaſt ! 

Sprung from an alien's bed thy fire to grace, 

The vig'rous offspring of a ſtol'n embrace. 

Proud of his boy, he own'd the gen'rous flame, g45 
And the brave ſon repays his cares with fame. 

Now hear a monarch's vow : If heav'n's high pow'rs 
Give me to raze Troy's long-defended tow'rs ; 
Whatever treaſures Greece or me deſign, 

The next rich honorary gift be thine: 350 
Some golden tripod, or diſtinguiſh'd car, 

With courſers dreadful in the ranks of war, 

Or ſome fair captive whom thy eyes approve, 

Shall recompenſe the warrior's toils with love. 

To this the chief: With praiſe the reſt inſpire, 355 

Nor urge a foul already fill'd with fire. 

What ſtrength ! have, be now in battle try'd, 

Till ev'ry ſhaft in Phrygian blood be dy'd. 

Since rallying from our wall we forc'd the foe, 

Still aim'd at Hector have I bent my bow: 360 
Eight forky arrows from this hand have fled, 

And eight bold heroes by their points lie dead; 

But ſure ſome god denies me to deſtroy 

This fury of the field, this dog of Troy. 

He ſaid, and twang'd the ſtring. The weapon flies 
At Hector's breaſt, and ſings along the ſkies : 366 
He miſs'd the mari ; but pierc'd Gorgythio's heart, 
And dreach'd in royal. blood the thirlty dart. 

(Fair Caſtianira, nymph of form divine, 

This offspring added to king Priam's line.) 370 

As full-blown poppies overcharg'd with rain 

Decline the head, and drooping kiſs the plain; 

So ſinks the youth: his beauteous head, deprett 

Beneath his helmet, drops upon his breaſt. 

Another ſhaft the raging archer drew: 375 

That other ſhaft with erring fury flew, 

(From Hector Phoebus turn'd the flying wound), 

Vet fell not dry or guiltleſs to the ground: 

Thy breaſt, brave Archeptolemus! it tore, 

And dipp'd its feathers in no vulgar gore. 380 
Headlong 
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Headlong he falls: his ſudden fall alarms 

The ſteeds, that ſtartle at his ſounding arms. 

Hector with grief his charioteer beheld, 

All pale and breathleſs on the ſanguine field. 

Then bids Cebriones direct the rein, 385. 
uits his bright car, and iſſues on the plain. 

Dreadful he thouts : from earth a {tone he took, 

And ruſh'd on. Teucer with the lifted rock. 

The youth already ſtrain'd the forceful yew ; 

The ſhaft already to his ſhoulder drew; 390 

The feather in his hand, juſt wing'd for flight, 

Touch'd where the neck and hollow cheſt unite; 

There, where the juncture knits the channel-bone, 

The furious chief diſcharg'd the craggy ſtone: 

The bow-ſtring burſt beneath the pond'rous blow, 395 

And his numb'd hand diſmiſs'd bis uſeleſs bow. 

He fell: but Ajax his broad ſhield diſplay'd, 

And ſcreen'd his brother with a mighty ſhade; 

Till great Alaſtor, and Meciitheus, bore 

The batter'd archer groaning to the ſhore. 409 
Troy yet found grace before th* Olympian Fre, 

He arm'd their hands, and fill'd their breatts with fire. 

The Greeks, repuls'd, retreat behind their wall, 

Or in the trench on heaps confus'dly fall. 

Firſt of the foe great Hector march'd along, 405 

With terror cloth'd, and more than mortal ſtrong. 

As the bold hound, that gives the lion chace, 

With beating boſom, and with eager pace, 

Hangs on his haunch, or faſtens on his heels, 

Guards as he turns, and circles as he wheels : 410 

Thus oft the Grecians turn'd, but {till they flew; 

Thus following Hector till the hindmoſt flew, 

When flying they had paſs'd the trench profound, 

And many a chief lay gaſping on the ground; 

Before the ſhips a deſp'rate ſtand they made, 415 

And fir'd the troops, and calPd the gods to aid. 

Fierce on his. ratthng chariot Hector came; 

His eyes like Gorgon ſhot a ſanguine flame 

That wither'd all their hoſt : like Mars he ſtood, 

Dire as the monſter, dreadful as the god ! 420 

Their ſtrong diſtreſs the wife of Jove ſurvey'd ; 

Then penſive thus, to war's triumphant maid : 
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Oh daughter of that God, whoſe arm can wield 
Th' avenging bolt, and ſhake the fable ſhield ! 
Now, in this moment of her laſt deſpair, 425 
Shall wretched Greece no more confeſs our care, 
Condemn'd to ſuffer the full force of fate, 
And drain the dregs of heav'n's relentleſs hate ! - 
Gods ! ſhall one raging hand thus level all! 
What numbers fell? what numbers yet ſhall fall? 430 
What pow'r divine ſhall Hector's wrath aſſuage? 
Still ſwells the laughter, and ſtill grows the rage ! 

So ſpake th' imperial regent of the ſkies ; 
To whom the goddeſs with the azure eyes: 
Long ſince had Hector ſtain'd theſe fields with gore, 435 
Stretch'd by ſome Argive on his native ſhore ; 
But he above, the Sire of heav'n, withſtands, 
Mocks our attempts, and flights our juſt demands. 
The ſtubborn God, inflexible and hard, 
Forgets my ſervice and deferv'd reward : 440 
Sav'd I, for this, his fav'rite ſon “, diſtreſs'd 
By ſtern Euriſtheus, with long labours preſs'd ? 
He begg'd, with tears he begg'd, in deep diſmay 
I ſhot from heav'n, and gave his arm the day. 
Oh had my wiſdom known this dire event, 445 
When to grim Pluto's gloomy gates he went ; 
The triple dog had never felt his chain, 
Nor Styx been croſs'd, nor hell explor'd in vain. 
Averſe to me of all his heav'n of gods, 
At Thetis' ſuit the partial thund'rer nods, 450 
To grace her gloomy, herce, reſenting ſon, 
My hopes are fruitrate, and my Greeks undone. 
Some future day, perhaps, he may be moy'd 
To call his blue-cy'd maid his beſt-belov'd. 
Haite, launch thy chariot, thro' yon ranks to ride; 455 
Myſelf will arm, and thunder at thy fide. 
Then goddeſs ! ſay, ſhall Hector glory then, 
(That Terror of the Greeks, that man of men), 
When Juno's ſelf, and Pallas ſhall appear, 


All dreadful in the crimſon walks of war? 460 
What mighty 'Trojan then, on yonder ſhore, 

Expiring, pale, and terrible no more, 0 
Shall fealt the fowls, and glut the dogs with gore ? 
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She ceas'd, and Juno rein'd the ſteeds with care; 
Heav'n's awful empreſs, Saturn's other heir): 465 
allas, meanwhile, her various veil unbound, 

With flow'rs adorn'd, with art immortal crown'd ; 

The radiant robe her ſacred tingers wove 

Floats in rich waves; and rl, the court of Jove. 
Her father's arms her mighty limbs inveſt, 470 
His cuiraſs blazes on her ample breaſt. 

The vig*rous pow'r the trembling car aſcends; 

Shook by her arm, the maſſy jav'lin bends; 

Huge, pond'rous, ſtrong! that, when her fury burns, 
Proud tyrants humbles, and whole hoſts o'criurns. 475 

Saturnia lends the laſh ; the courſers fly; 

Smooth glides the chariot thro? the liquid ſky. 

Heav'n's gates ſpontaneous open to the pow'rs, 

Heav'n's golden gates, kept by the winged hours, 

Commiſſion'd in alternate watch they ſtand, 480 

The ſun's bright portals and the ſkies command; 

Cloſe, or unfold, th* eternal gates of day, 

Bar heav'n with clouds, or roll thoſe clouds away. 

The ſounding hinges ring, the clouds divide; 

Prone down the iteep of heav'n their courſe they guide. 

But Jove, incens'd, from Ida's top ſurvey'd, 486 

And thus injoin'd the many-colour'd maid. 

Thaumantia! mount the winds, and itop their car; 

Againſt the Higheſt who thall wage the war? 

If furious yet they dare the vain debate, 490 

Thus have | ſpoke, and what I ſpeak is fate. 

Their courſers cruſh'd beneath the wheels ſhall lie, 

Their car in fragments ſcatter'd o'er the ſky ; 

My lightning theſe rebellious ſhall confound, 

And hurl them flaming, headlong to the ground, 495 

Condemn'd for ten revolving years to weep 

The wounds impreſs'd by burning thunder deep. 

So ſhall Minerva learn to fear our ire, 

Nor dare to combat her's and nature's Sire. 

For Juno, headſtrong and imperious ſtill, 500 

She claims ſome title to tranſgreſs our will. 

Swift as the wind, the various-colour'd maid 

From Ida's top her golden wings diſplay'd; 

To great Olympus' ſhining gates ſhe flies, 

There meets the chariot ruſhing down the ſkies, 5og 
| Reſtrains 
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Reftrains their progieſs rom the bright abodes, 
And ſpeaks the mandate of the Sire of gods. 

What frenzy, goddefſies ! what rage can move 
Celeftial minds to tempt the wrath of Jove ? 

Deſiſt, obedient to his high command; 510 
This is his word: and know his word ſhall ſtand, 

His lightning your rebellion ſhall confound, 

And hurl ye headlong flaming to the gr ound + 

Your horſes cruſh'd beneath the wheels ſhall lic, 

Your car in fragments ſcatter'd o'er the ſky ; 515 
Vourſelves condemn'd ten rolling years to weep 

The wounds impreſs'd by burning thunder deep. 

So ſhall Minerva learn to fear 110 ire, 

Nor dare to combat her's and natures's Sire. 

Tor Juno, headſtrong and imperious ſtill, 520 
She claims ſome title to tranſgreſs his with; 

But thee, what deſp'rate inſolence has driv'n, 

To life thy lance againſt the King of heay'n ? 

'Then mounting on the pinions of the wind, 

She flew; and Juno thus her rage reſign'd. 525 

O daughter of that God, whoſe arm can wield 
Th' avenging bolt, and ſhake the dreadful ns! 

No more fe beings of ſuperior birth 

Contend with Jove for this low race of earth: 
Triumphant now, now miſerably ſlain, 530 
They breathe or periſh as the fates ordain. 

But Jove's kigh counſels full effe& ſhall find, 

And ever pes. vey ever rule mankind, 

She ſpoke, and backward turn'd her ſteeds of light, 
Adorn'd with manes of gold, and heav'nly bright. 535 
The hours unloos'd them, panting as they Rood, 

And heap'd their mangers with ambroſial food. 

There ty'd, they reit in high ccleſtial ſtalls; 

The chariot propt againſt the cryſtal walls. | 
The penfive godceſies, abaſh'd, controll'd, 540 
Mix with the gods, and fill their feats of gold. 

And now the Thund'rer meditates his fight 

From Ida's ſummits to th' Oly ap! ian hei ight. 

Swifter than thought the wheels inſtinctive y, 

Flame thro? the vaſt of air, and reach the fy. 545 
'was Neptune's charge 2 courſers to unbrece, * 
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There ſtood the chariot beaming forth its rays, 
Fill with a ſnowy veil he ſereen'd the blaze. 
He, whoſe all-conſcious eyes the world behold, 550 
Th' eternal Thunderer, ſat thron'd in gold. 
High heav'n the footitool of his feet he makes, 
And, wide beneath him, all Olympus ſhakes, 
Trembling afar th' offending pow'rs appear'd 
Confus'd and filent, for his frown they fear'd. 
He ſaw their foul, and thus his word :mparts: 
Pallas and Juno ! ſay, why heave your hearts ? 
Soon was your battle o'er: proud I'roy retir'd 
Before your face, and in your wrath expir'd. 
But know, whoe'er almighty power withſtand ! 560 
Unmatch'd our force, unconquer'd is our hand: ; 
Who ſhall the ſov'reign of the ſkies controul ? 9 
Not all the gods that crown the ſtarry pole. 
Your hearts ſhall tremble, if our arms we take, | 
And each immortal nerve with horror ſhake. 
For thus I ſpeak, and what I ſpeak ſhall ſtand ; 
What pow'r ſoe'er provokes our lifted hand, 
On this our hill no more ſhall hold his place, 
Cut off, and exil'd from th' &thereal race. 

Juno and Pallas grieving hear the doom, 
But feaſt their ſouls on Ihon's woes to come. 
Tho? ſecret anger ſwell'd Minerva's breaſt, 
The prudent goddeſs yet her wrath reprett : 
But Juno, impotent of rage, replies. 
What haſt thou ſaid, oh tyrant of the ſkies ! 
Strength and omnipotence inveſt thy throne; 
*Tis thine to puniſh 3 ours to grieve alone. 
For Greece we grieve, abandon'd by her fate, 
To drink the dregs of thy unmeaſur'd hate: 
From fields forbidden we ſubmils refrain, 
With arms unaiding fee our Argives flain ; 
Yet grant our counteis ill their breaſts may move, 
Leſt all ſhould perith in the rage of Jove. 

The goddeſs thus: and thus the God replies, 
Who ſwells the clouds, and blackens all the ficies:; 
The morning fun, awak'd by loud alarms, 

Shall fee tht Almighty Thunderer in arms. | 
AV hat heeps of Argives then ſhall load the plain, 
Thoſe radiant eves ſhall view, and view in vain. | 
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Nor ſhall great Hector ceaſe the rage of fight, 590 
The navy flaming, and thy Greeks in flight, 
Ev'n till the day, when certain fates ordain 
That ſtern Achilles (his Patroclus lain) 
Shall riſe in yengeance, and lay waſte the plain. 
For ſuch is fate, nor canſt thou turn its courſe 595 
With all thy rage, with all thy rebel force. 
Fly, if thou wilt, to earth's remoteſt bound, 
Where on her utmoſt verge the ſeas reſound ; 
Where curs'd Iapetus and Saturn dwell, 
Faſt by the brink, within the ſtreams of hell ; 600 
No ſun &er gilds the gloomy horrors there, 
No cheerful gales refreſh the lazy air; 
There arm once more the bold Titanian band; 
And arm in vain ; for what J will, ſhall ſtand. 

Now deep in ocean ſunk the lamp of light, 605 
And drew behind the cloudy veil of night: _ 
The conqu'ring Trojans mourn his beams decay'd 
The Greeks rejoicing bleſs the friendly ſhade. 

The victors keep . field; and Hector calls 
A martial council near the navy walls: 619 
Theſe to Scamander's bank apart he led, 
Where thinly ſcatter'd lay the heaps of dead. 
Th' aſſembled chiefs, deſcending on the ground, 


Attend his order, and their prince ſurround, 


£ maſſy ſpear he bore of mighty ſtrength, G15 
Of full ten cubits was the lance's length; 
The point was braſs, refulgent to behold, \ 


ix'd to the wood with circling rings of gold: 

he noble Hector on his tance reclin'd, 
And bending forward, thus reveal'd his mind. 628 

Ye valiapt Trojans, with attention hear ! 
Ye Dardan bands, and gen'rous aids yive ear ! 
This day, we hop'd, would wrap in conqu'ring flame 
Greece with her ſhips, and crown our toils with fame: 
But darkneſs now, to ſave the cowards, falls, 625 
And guards them trembling in their wooden walls. 
Obey the night, and uſe her peaceful hours 
Qur ſteeds to forage, and refreſh our pou'rs. 
Strait from the town be ſheep and oxen ſought, 
And ſtrength'ning bread, and gen'rous winebe 3 

* Wide 
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Wide o'er the field, high blazing to the ſky, 331 
Let num'rous fires the abſent ſun ſupply, 

The flaming piles with plenteous fuel raiſe, 

Till the bright morn her purple beams diſplays ; 

Leſt in the ſilence and the ſhades of night, 635 
Greece on her ſable ſhips attempt her flight. 

Not unmolcited let the wretches gain 

Their lofty decks, or ſafely cleave the main 

Some hoſtile wound let ev'ry dart beſtow, 

Some laſting token of the Phrygian foe, 649 
Wounds, that long hence may aſk their ſponſes care, 
And warn their children from a Trojan war. 

Now thro” the circuit of our Ilian wall, 

Let ſacred heralds ſound the ſolemn call | 

To bid the fires with hoary honours crown'd, 645 
And beardleſs youths, our battlements ſurround. 

Firm be the guard, while diſtant he our pow'rs, 

And let the matrons hang with lights the tow'rs: 

Leſt under covert of the midnight ſhade, [> 0 

Th' inſidious foe the naked town invade. 650 
Suffice, to night, theſe orders to obey ; : 
A nobler charge ſhall rouze the dawning day. 
The gods, I truſt, ſhall give to Hector's hand, 
From theſe deteſted foes to free the land, 
Who plow'd, with fates averſe, the wat'ry way; 655 
For Trojan vultures a predeſtin'd prey. 

Our common ſafety muſt be now the care; | 
But ſoon as morning paints the fields of air, 

Sheath'd in bright arms let ev'ry troop engage, 

And the fir'd fleet behold the battle rage. 

Then, then ſhall Hector and Tydides prove, 

Whole fates are heavieſt in the ſcale of Jove. 
To-morrow's light (oh haſte the glorious morn !) 

Shall ſee his bloody ſpoils in triumph borne, 

With this keen jav'lin ſhall his breaſt be gor'd, 665 
And proſtrate heroes bleed around their lord. 23 
Certain as this, oh! might my days endure, 

From age inglorious, and black death ſecure; 

So might my life and glory know no bound, 

Like Pallas worſhipp'd, like the ſun renown'd! 670 
As the next dawn, the laſt they ſhall enjoy, 

Shall cruſh the Greeks, and * the woes of Troy. 


The 
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The leader ſpoke. From all his hoſt around 
Shouts of applauſe along the ſhores reſound. 
Each from the yoke the ſmoking ſteeds unty'd, 675 
And fix'd their headſtalls to liis chariot ſide. 
Fat ſheep and oxen from the town are led, 
With gen'rous wine, and all- ſuſtaining bread. 
Full hecatombs lay burning on the ſhore; 
The winds to heav'n the curling vapours bore. 680 
Ungrateful off ring to th* immortal pow'rs ! 
Whoſe wrath hung heavy o'er the Trojan tow'rs 
Nor Priam nor his fons obtain'd their grace ; 
Proud Troy they hated, and her guilty race. 
The troops exulting ſat in order round, 685 
And beaming fires illumin'd all the ground. 
As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night! 
O' er heav n's clear azure . her ſacred light, 
When not a breath diſturbs the deep ſerene, 
And not a cloud o'ercaſts the ſolemn ſcene; 690 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 
And ſtars unnumber'd gild the glowing pole, 
O' er the dark trees a yellower verdure ſhed, 
And tipt with klver ev'ry mountain's head; | 
Then fine the vales, the rocks in proſpect riſe, 695 
A flood of glory burſts from all the ſkies: | 
The conſcious ſwains, rejoicing in the fight, 
Eye the blue vault, and bleſs * uſeful light. 
So many flames before proud Ilion blaze, 
And lighten glimm'ring Xanthus with their rays: 700 
The long reflection of the diſtant fires 
Gleam on the walls, and tremble on the ſpires. 
A. thouſand piles the duſky horrors gild, 
And ſhoot a ſhady luſtre o'er the field. 
Full fifty guards each flaming pile attend, 705 
Whoſe umber'd arms, by fits, thick flaſhes ſend. 
Loud neigh the courſers o'er their heaps of corn, 
And ardent warriors wait the riſing morn, 
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The Embaſſy to Achilles. 


AGAMEMNON, after the laſt day's defeat, propoſes to 
the Greeks to quit the fiege, and return to their country. 
Diomed oppoſes this, and Neſtor. ſeconds him, praiſing 
his wiſdom and reſolution. He orders the guard to be 
ſtrengthened, and a council ſummoned to deliberate what 
meaſures were to be followed in this emergency. Aga 
memnon purſues this advice, and Neſtor farther pre- 
vails upon him to fend ambaſſadors to Achille, in order 


to move him to a reconciliation.” Ulyſſes and Ajax are 


made choice of, who are accompanied by old Phanix. 
They make, each of them, very moving and preſſing 
ſpeeches, but are rejected with roughneſs by Achilles, 
who notwithſtanding retains Phenix in bis tent. The 
ambaſſadors return unſucceſsfully ta the camp, and the 
troops betake themſelves to ſleep. | | 


This book, and the next following, take up the ſpace of one 
night, which is the twenty-ſeventh from the beginning 
of the poem. The ſcent lies on the ſea ſhore, the ſtation 
of the Grecian ſhips. | 


TY HUS joyful Troy maintain'd the watch of night; 
While fear, pale comrade of inglorious flight, 
And heav'n-bred horror, on the Grecian part, 
Sat on each face, and ſadden'd ev'ry heart. 


As from its cloudy dungeon iſſuing forth, 5 


A double tempeſt of the weſt and north 

Swells o'er the ſea, from Thracia's frozen ſhore, * 
Heaps waves on waves, and bids th* Eg can roar ; 
This way and that, the boiling deeps are toſt; 


Such various paſſions urg'd the troubled hoſt. 10 
= | 


Great. 


| 
| 
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Great Agamemnon griev'd above the reſt; 

Superior forrows ſwell'd his royal breaſt ; 

Himſelf his orders to the heralds bears, 

To bid to council all the Grecian peers, 

But bid in whiſpers, theſe ſurround their chief, 15 
In ſolemn ſadneſs, and majeitic grief. 

The king amidſt the mournful circle roſe; 

Down his wan cheek a briny torrent flows; 

So lent fountains, from a rock's tall head, 

In fable ſtreams ſoft-trickling waters ſhed. 29 
With more than vulgar grief he ſtood oppreſt ; 

Words, mixt with ſighs, thus burſting from his breaſt. 

Ye ſons of Greece ! partake your Teader's care, 
Fellows in arms, and princes of the war ! 

Of partial Jove too juſtly we complain, 25 
And heav'nly oracles believed in vain; | | 
A ſafe return was promis'd to our toils, 

With conqueſt honour'd, and enrich'd with ſpoils: 
Now ſhameful flight alone can fave the hoſt ; 

Our wealth, our people, and our glory loſt. 30 
So Jove decrees, Almighty Lord of all! 

Jove, at whoſe nod whole empires riſe or fall, 

Who ſhakes the feeble props of human truſt, 

And tow'rs and armies humbles to the duſt. 

Haſte then, for ever quit theſe fatal fields, 35 
Haſte to the joys our native country yields; 

Spread all your canvas, all your oars employ, 

Nor hope the fall of heav'n-defended Troy. 

He ſaid; deep ſilence held the Grecian band, 
Silent, unmov'd, in dire diſmay they ſtand, 40 
A penſive ſcene! till Tydeus' warlike ſon 
Roll'd on the king his eyes, and thus begun. 

When kings adviſe us to renounce our fame, 

Firſt let him ſpeak, who firſt has ſuffer'd ſhame. 
If I oppoſe thee, prince, thy wrath with-hold, 45 
The laws of council bid my tongue be bold. 

Thou firſt, and thou alone, in fields of tight, 
Durſt brand my courage, and defame my might: 
Nor from a friend th* unkind reproach appear'd, 
The Greeks ſtood witneſs, all our army heard. 50 
The gods, O chief! from whom our honours ſpring, 
The gods have made thee but by halves a king; 
/ 
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They gave thee ſceptres, and a wide command, 
They gave dominion o'er the ſeas and land, 8 
The nobleſt pow'r that _— the world controul 55 
They gave thee not rave and virtuous. ſoul. 
Is this a gen'ral's voice, that would ſugge ſt 
Fears like his own to ev'ry Grecian breaſt ? 
Confiding in our want of worth, he ſtand *, 
And if we fly, 'tis what our king commands. 60 
Go thou inglorious! from th' embattled plain; 
Ships thou Paſt ſtore, and neareſt to the main, 
A nobler care the Grecians ſhall employ, 
To combat, conquer, and extirpate Troy. 
Here Greece ſhall ſtay ; or if all Greece retire, 65 
Myſelf will ftay, till Troy or I expire ; 
Myſelf, and Sthenelus, will fight for fame; 
God bade us fight, and *twas with God we came. 
He ceas'd ; the Greeks loud acclamations raiſe, 
And voice to voice reſounds T'ydides? praiſe, 70 
Wiſe Neſtor then his rev'rend figure rear'd; 
He ſpoke : the hoſt in ſtill attention heard. 
O truly great! in whom the gods have join'd 
Such ſtrength of body with ſuch force of mind; 
In conduct, as in courage, you excel, 75 
Still firſt to act what you adviſe ſo well. 
Thoſe wholeſome covatels which thy wiſdom moves, 
Applauding Greece with common voice approves. 
Kings thou canſt blame; a bold, but prudent youth; 
And blame ev'n kings with praiſe, becauſe with truth. 
And yet thoſe years that fince thy birth have run, 81 
Would hardly ſtyle thee Neitor's youngeſt ſon. 2 
Then let me add what yet remains behind, 
A thought unfiniſh'd in that gen'rous mind; 
Age bids me ſpeak ; nor ſhall th' advice I bring: 85 
Diſtaſte the people, or offend the king: 
Curs'd is the man, and void of law and right, 
Unworthy property, unworthy light, 
Unfit for public rule, or private care; 
That wretch, that monſter, who delights in war: 90 
Whoſe4uſt is murder, and whoſe horrid joy, 
To tear his country, and his kind deſtroy ! 
This night, refreſh and fortify thy train ; 
Between the trench and wall let guards remain: 
7 O 3 Be 
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Be that the duty of the young and bold; 

But thou, O king, to council call the old: 
Great is thy ſway, and weighty are thy cares; 
Thy high commands mult ſpirit all our wars. 


With Thracian wines recruit thy honour'd gueſts, 


For happy counſels flow from ſober feaits. 
Wiſe, weighty counſels aid a ſtate diſtreſt, 

And ſuch a monarch as can chuſe the beit. 

Sec! what a blaze from hottile tents aſpires, 
How near our fleet approach the Trojan fires ! 
Who can, unmov'd, behoid the dreadful light, 
What eye beholds 'em, and can cloſe to-nigat ? 
This dreadful interval determines all; 


To-morrow, Troy mult flame, or Greece malt fall, 


Thus ſpoke the hoary ſage : the reſt obey ; 
Swift thro* the gates the guards direct their way. 
H's fon was Wy to paſs he lofty mound, 

The gen'rous Thraſymed, in arins renowu'd: 
Next him, Aſcalaphus, lalmen, itood, 

The double offspring of the warrior-god. 
Deipyrus, Aphareus, Merion, join, 

And Lycomed, of Creon's noble line. 

Sev'n were the leaders of the nightly bands, 
And each bold chief a hundred ſpears commands. 
"The fires they light, to ſhort repaſts they fall, 
Some line the trench, and others man the wall. 

The king of mea, on pubic couuſels beat, 
Conven'd the princes in his ample tent 


Each ſelz'd a portion of the kingly feaſt, 


But ſtaid his hand when thirſt aud hunger ceas'd. 


Then Neſtor ſpoke, for wiſdom long approv'd, 
And ſlowly rifing, thus the council moy'd. 
Monarch of nations! whoſe ſuperior {way 
Aſſembled ſtates, and lords of earth obey, 
The laws and ſceptres to thy hand are given, 
And millions own the care of thee and heay'n. 
O king! the counſels of my age attend; 
With thee my cares begin, in thee mult end; 
Thee, prince! it fits alike to ſpeak and hear, 
Pronounce with judgment, with regard give car, 
To ſee no wholeſome motion be withſtood, 


And ratify the belt for public good. 
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Nor, tho' a meaner give advice, repine, 
But follow it, and make the wiſdom thine. 
Hcar then a thought, not now conceiv'd in haſte, 
At once my preſent judgment, and my paſt; 140 
When from Pelides' tent you forc'd the maid, 
I fir{t oppos'd, aud, faithful, durſt diiſuade; 
But bold of foul, when headlong fury fir'd, 
You wrong'd the man, by men and gods admir'd : 
Now ſeek lome means his fatal wrath to end, 145 
With pray'rs to move him, or with gitts to bend. 
To whom tht king. With juſtice haſt thou ſhown 

A prince's faults, and 1 with reaſon own. 
That happy mai whom Jove {till honours moſt, 
Is more than armizs, and himſelf an hott. 150 
Bleſt in his love, mis wond'rous hero ſtands; 
Heav'n fights his war, and humbles all our bands. 
Fain would my heart, which err'd thro? frantic rage, 
The wrathful chief and angry gods aſſuage. | 
If gifts immenſe his mighty foul can bow, 155 
Here, all ye Greeks, and witneſs what I vow. 
Ten weighty talents of the pureſt gold, 
And twice ten vales of refulgent mold; 
Sevn lacred tripods, whole unſully'd frame 
Yet knows ao office, nor has feit the flame: 160 
Twelve ſteeds unmatch'd in flectneſs and in force, 
And ſtill victorious in the duſty courie : 
(Rich were the man whoſe ample ſtores exceed 
The prizes purchas'd by their winged ſpeed) : | 
Scv'n lovely captives of the Leſbian line, 165 
Skill'd in each art, unmatch'd in form divine, 
The fame 1 choſe for more than vulgar charms, 
When Leſbos funk beneath the hero's arms. 
All theſe, to buy his friendihip, ſhall be paid, 
And join'd with theſe the Jong-conteited maid; 170 
With all her charms, Briters 1 retign, 
And folemn ſwear theſe charnis were never mine; 
Untouch'd the ſtaid, uninjur'd ſhe removes, 
Pure from my arms, and guiltleſs of my loves. 
Theſe inſtant ſhall be his; and if the pow'rs 175 
Give to our arms proud Ilion's hoſt:le tow'rs, | 
Then ſhall he {tore (when Greece the ſpoil divides) 
With gold and braſs his loaded navy's lides, 

Beſides. 
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Beſides full twenty nymphs of Trojan race, 
With copious love ſhall crown his warm embrace; 180 
Such as himſelf will chuſe; who yield to none, 
Or yield to Helen's heav'nly charms alone. 
Yet hear me farther: when our wars are o'er; 
If ſafe we land on Argos” fruitful ſhore, 
There ſhall he live, my ſon, our honours ſhare, 188 
And with Oreſtes” ſelf divide my care. 
Yet more+—three daughters in my court are bred, 
And each well worthy of a royal bed; 
Laodice and Iphigenia fair, 
And bright Chryfothemis with golden hair 190 
Her let him chuſe, whom moſt his eyes approve, 
I ak no preſents, no reward for love: 
Myſelf will give the dow'r; ſo vaſt a ſtore, 
As never father gave a child before. 
Sev'n ample cities thall confeſs his ſway ; 195 
Him Enope, and Pheræ him obey, 
Cordamyle with ample turrets crown'd, 
And facred Pedaſus for vines renown'd ; 
AÆEpea fair, the paſtures Hira yields, | 
And rich Antheia with her flow'ry fields: 200 
The whole extent to Pylos' ſandy plain, 
Along the verdant margin of the main. 
There heifers graze, and lab'ring oxen toil z 
Bold are the men, and gen'rous is the ſoil ; 
There ſhall he reign with pow'r and juſtice crown'd, 
And rule the tributary 22 around. 206 
All this I give, his vengeance to controul, 
And ſure al this may move his mighty ſoul. 
Pluto, the griſly god, who never ſpares, 
Who feels no mercy, and who hears no pray'rs, 210 
Lives dark and dreadful in deep hell's abodes, 
And mortals hate him, as the worſt of gods. 
Great tho? he be, it fits him to obey; 
Since more than his my years, and more my ſway. 
The monarch thus: the rev'rend Neſtor then: 215 
Great Agamemnon! glorious king of men! 
Such are thy offers as a prince may take, 
And ſuch as fits a gen'rous king to make. 
Let choſen delegates this hour 4 ſent, 
(Myſelf will name them) to Pelides? tent: 2 
| | | et 
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Let Phœnix lead, rever'd for hoary age, 

Great Ajax next, and Ithacus the ſage; 

Yet more to ſanctify the word you ſend, 

Let Hodius and Eurybates attend. 

Now pray to Jove to graut what Greece demands; 

Pray, in deep filence, and with pureſt hands. 226 
He ſaid, and all approv'd. The heralds bring 

"The cleanſing water from the living ſpring. 

The youth with wine the ſacred goblets crown'd, ; 

And large libations drench'd the ſands around. 230 

The rite perform'd, the chiefs their thirſt allay, 

Then from the royal tent they take their way; 

Wiſe Neſtor turns on each his careful eye, 

Forbids t' offend, inſtructs them to apply: 

Much he advis'd them all, Ulyfies moit, 235 

To deprecate the chief, and ſave the hott. 

Thro' the ſtill night they march, and hear the roar 

Of murm'ring biilows on the ſounding ſhore. 

To Neptune, ruler of the ſeas profound, 

Whoſe liquid arms the mighty globe ſurround, 240 

They pour forth vows, their embaily to bleſs, - 

And calm the rage of ſtern Æacides. 

And now arriv'd, where, on the ſandy bay, 

The Myrmidonian tents and veſſels lay; 

Amus'd, at eaſe, the godlike man they found, 245 

Pleas'd with the folemn harp's harmonious ſound. 

(The well-wrought harp from conquer'd Thebæ came, 

Of poliſh'd filver was its coltly frame); 

With this he ſoothes his angry ſoul, and ſings 

Th immortal deeds of heroes and of kings. 250 

Patroclus only of the royal train, | 

Plac'd in his tent, attends the lofty ſtrain : 

Full oppoſite he ſat, and liſten'd long, 

In filence waiting till he ceas'd the ſong. 

Unſeen the Grecian embaſſy proceeds 255 

To his high tent; the great Ulyſſes leads. | 

Achilles itarting, as the chiefs, he ſpy d, 

Leap'd from his ſeat, and laid the harp aſide. 

With like ſurpriſe aroſe Mencetius? ſon: \ 

Pelides graſp'd their hands, and thus begun. 260 
Princes, all hail ! whatever brought you here, ; 


Or ſtrong necellity, or urgent tear; . + + 
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Welcome, tho' Greeks! for not as foes ye cume; 

"To me more dear than all that bear the name. ; 
With that, the chiefs beneath his roof he led, 265 

And plac'd in feats with purple carpets ſpread. 

Then thus—Patroclus, crown a larger bowl, 

Mix purer wine, and open ev'ry ſoul. 

Of all the warriors yonder hoſt can ſend, 

Thy friend moſt honours theſe, and theſe thy friend. 
He ſaid; Patroclus, o'er the blazing fire, 271 

Heaps in a brazen vaſe three chines intire: 

The brazen vaſe Automedon ſuſtains, 

Which fleſh of porket, ſheep, and goat, contains: 

Achilles at the genial feaſt preſides, 275 

The parts transhxes, and with ſkill divides. 

Meanwhile Patroclus ſweats the fire to raiſe ; 

The tent is brighten'd with the riſing blaze: 

Then, when the languid flames at length ſubſide, 

He ſtrows a bed of glowing embers wide, 280 

Above the coals the ſmoking fragments turns, 

And ſprinkles ſacred ſalt from lifted urns; 

With bread the glitt'ring caniſters they load, 

Which round the board Mencœtius' ſon beſtow'd; 

Himſelf, oppos'd t' Ulyſſes full in fight, 285 

Each portion parts, and orders ev'ry rite. 


The firſt fat off'rings, to th' immortals due, 


Amidit the greedy flames Patroclus threw ; 
Then each, indulging in the ſocial feaſt, 
His thirſt and hunger ſoberly repreſt. 290 
That done, to Phenix Ajax gave the ſign; 
Not unperceiv'd ; Ulyſſes crown'd with wine 
The foaming bowl, and inſtant thus began, 
His ſpeech addreſſing to the godlike man. 

Health to Achilles! happy are thy gueſts! 295 
Not thoſe more honaqur'd whom Atrides feaſts: 
Tho' gen'rous plenty crown thy loaded boards, 
That Agamemnon's regal tent affords ; 
But greater cares fit heavy on our ſouls, 
Not eas'd by banquets or by flowing bowls. 300 
What ſcenes of ſlaughter in yon field appear! | 
'The dead we mourn, and for the living fear; 
Greece, on the brink of fate all doubtful ſtands, 
Aud owns no help but from thy ſaving hands: 
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Troy and her aids for ready 2 call; 305 
Their threat' ning tents already ſhade our wall: 

Hear how with ſhouts their conqueſt they proclaim, 
And point at ev'ry ſhip their vengeful flame ! 
For them the Father of the gods declares, 
Theirs are his omens, and his thunder theirs, 310 
See, full of Jove, avenging Hector riſe ! 

See ! heav'n and earth the raging chief defies ; | 
What fury in his breaſt, what lightning in his eyes! 
He waits but for the morn, to ſink: in | Tonk 

The ſhips, the Greeks, and all the Grecian name. 315 
Heav'ns! how my country's woes diſtra& my mind, 
Left fate accompliſh all his rage deſign'd. | 
And muſt we, gods! our heads inglorious lay 

In Trojan duſt, and this the fatal day? 

Return, Achilles! Oh return, tho' late, | 
To ſave thy Greeks, and ſtop the courſe of fate; 
If in that heart, or grief, or courage lies, 

Riſe to redeem; ah yet, to conquer, riſe! 

The day may come, when all our warriors ſlain, 
That heart ſhall melt, that courage riſe in vain. 325 
Regard in time, O prince divinely brave! 

Thoſe wholeſome counſels which thy father gave. 
When Peleus in his aged arms embrac'd 

His parting ſon, theſe accents were his laſt. 

My child ! with ſtrength, with glory, and ſucceſs, 330 
Thy arms may Juno and Minerva bleſs! 
Truſt that to heav'n: but thou, thy cares engage 

To calm thy paſſions, and ſubdue thy rage : 

From gentler manners let thy glory grow, 

And ſhun contention, the ſure ſource of woe; 335 
That young and old may in thy praiſe combine, 

The virtues of humanity be thine. | 

This, now deſpis'd advice, thy father gave; 

Ah! check thy anger, and be truly brave. 

If thou will yield to great Atrides' pray'rs, 340 
Gifts worthy thee his royal hand prepares; 

If not—but hear me, while I number o'er 
The proffer'd preſents, an exhauſtleſs tore. 
Ten weighty talents of the pureſt gold, 
And twice ten vaſes of refulgent mold ; 
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Sev'n ſacred tripods, whoſe unſully'd frame 

Yet knows no office, nor has felt the flame; 

Twelve ſteeds unmatch'd in fleetneſs and in force, 

And ſtill victorious in the duſty courſe: | 

(Rich were the man whoſe amples ſtores exceed 356 

The prizes purchas'd by their winged ſpeed), 

Sev'n lovely captives of the Leſbian line, 

Skill'd in each art, unmatch'd in form divine, 

The ſame he choſe for more than vulgar charms, 

When Leſbos ſunk beneath thy conqu'ring arins. 355 

All theſe, to buy thy friendſhip, ſhail be paid, | 

And join'd with theſe the long-conteſted maid ; 

With all her charms, Briſeis he'll refign, 

And ſolema ſwear, thoſe charms were only thine ; 

Untouch'd ſhe ſtay'd, uninjur'd ſhe removes, 360 

Pure fom his arms, and guiltleſs of his loves. 

Theſe initant ſhall be thine; and if the pow'rs 

Give to our arms proud Ilions' hoſtile tow'rs, 

Then ſhalt thou ſtore (when Greece the ſpoil divides) 

With gold and braſs thy loaded navy's ſides. 365 

Beſides full twenty nymphs of Trojan race, 

With coptous love ſhall crown thy warm embrace; 

Such as thyſelf ſhall chuſe; who yield to none, 

Or yield to Helen's heav'nly charms alone. 

Yet hear me farther: when our wars are o'er, 370 

If ſafe we land on Argos' fruitful ſhore, 

There ſhalt thou live his ſon, his honours ſhare, 

And with Oreſtes' ſelf divide his care. 

Yet more—three daughters in his court are bred, 

And each well worthy of a royal bed; 375 

Laodice and 8 fair, 

And bright Chrylothemis with golden hair, 

Her ſhalt thou wed whom moſt thy eyes approve ; 

He aſks no preſents, no reward for love: 

Himſelf will give the dow'r; ſo vaſt a ſtore, 380 

As never father gave a child before. 

Sev'n ample cities ſhall confeſs thy ſway, 

Thee Enope, and Pherz thee obey, | 

Cardamyle with ample turrets crown'd, 

And ſacred Pedaſus, for vines renown'd : 285 

Epea fair, the paſtures Hira yields, 

Aud rich Antheia with her flow'ry fields: 2 
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The whole extent to Pylos' ſandy plain 

Along the verdant margin of the main. 

There heifers graze, and lab'ring oxen toil; 390 
Bold are the men, and gen'rous is the foil. 

There ſhalt thou reign with pow'r and juſtice crown'd, 
And rule the tributary realms around, 

Such are the proffers which this day we bring, 


Such the repentance of a ſuppliant king. 395 | 


But if all this relentleſs thou diſdain, 
If honour, and if int'reſt plead in vain; 
Yet ſome redreſs to ſuppliant Greece afford, 
And be, amongſt her guardian gods, ador'd. I 
If no regard thy ſufPring country claim, 400 
Hear thy own glory, and the voice of fame: by 7 
For now that Fiet whoſe unreſiſted ire 
Made nations tremble, and whole hoſts retire, 
Proud Hector, now, th* unequal fight demands, 
And only triumphs to deſerve thy hands. 405 
Then thus the goddeſs-born. Ulyſſes, hear 
A faithful ſpeech, that knows nor art, nor fear; 
What in my ſecret ſoul is underſtood, 
My tongue ſhall utter, and my deeds make good. 
Let Greece then know, my purpoſe I retain, 410 
Nor with new treaties vex my peace in vain. 
Who dares think one thing, and another tell, 
My heart deteſts him as the gates. of hell. 
Then thus in ſhort my fixt reſolves attend, 
Which nor Atrides, nor his Greeks can bend; 415 
Long toils, long perils in their cauſe I bore, 
But now th' untreiefal glories charm no more, 
Fight or not fight, a like reward we claim, 
The wretch — hero find their prize the ſame; 
Alike regretted in the duſt he lies, 426 
Who yields ignobly, or who bravely dies. 
Of all my dangers, all my glorious pains, 
A life of labours, lo! what fruit remains ? 
As the bold bird her helpleſs young attends, 
From danger guards them, and from want defends; 
In ſearch of prey ſhe wings the ſpacious air, 426 
And with th? untaſted food ſupplies her care: 
For thankleſs Greece ſuch hardſhips have I brav'd, 
Hor wives, her infants by my labours ſav'd; 
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Long ſleepleſs nights in heavy arms I ſtood, 430 
And ſweat laborious days in duſt and blood. 

I fack'd twelve' ample cities on the main, 

And twelve lay ſmoking on the Trojan plain: 

Then at Atrides' haughty feet were laid 

The wealth I nather's and the ſpoils I made. 435 
Your mighty monarch theſe in peace poſleſt ; | 
Some few my ſoldiers had, himſelf the reſt. 

Some preſent too to ev'ry prince was paid; 

And ev'ry prince enjoys the gift he made; 

I only muſt refund, of all his train 440 
See what pre-eminence:our merits gain! 

My ſpoil alone his greedy ſoul delights; 

My ſpouſe alone muſt bleſs his luſtful nights: 

The woman, let him (as he may) enjoy; 

But what's the quarrel then of Greece to Troy? 454 

What to theſe ſhores th' aſſembled nations draws, 
What calls for vengeance, but a woman's cauſe ? 

Are fair endowments and a beauteous face 

Belov'd by none but thoſe of Atreus' race? 

The wife whom choice and paſſion both approve, 450 
Sure ev'ry wiſe and worthy man will love. 

Nor did my fair- one leſs diſtinction claim; 

Slave as ſhe was, my foul ador'd the dame. 

Wrong'd in my love all proffers I diſdain; 

Deceiv'd for once, I truſt not kings again. 455 

Ye have my an{wer—what remains to do, 

Your king, Ulyſſes, may conſult with you, 

What needs he the defence this arm can make? 

Has he not walls no human force can ſhake ? 

Has he not fenc'd his guarded navy round, 460 

With piles, with ramparts, and a trench profound? 
And will not theſe (the wonders he has done) 

Repel the rage of Priam's ſingle ſon? 

There was a time ('twas when for Greece I fought) 
When Hector's proweſs no ſuch wonders wrought ; 465 
He kept the verge of 'Troy, nor dar'd to wait 
Achilles' fury at the Sczan gate ; 

He try'd it once, and ſcarce was ſav'd by fate. 

But now thoſe ancient enmities are o'er ; 

To-morrow we the fay*ring gods implore, 079 
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Then ſhall you ſee our parting veſſels crown'd, 

And hear with vars the Helleſpont reſound. 

The third day hence ſhall Pthia greet our ſails, 

If mighty Neptune ſend propitious gales; 

Pthia to her Achilles ſhall reſtore 475 
The wealth he left for this deteſted ſhore; | 
Thither the ſpoils of this long war ſhall paſs, 

The ruddy gold, the ſteel, and ſhining braſs ; 

My beauteous captives thither I'll convey, 

And all that reſts of my unraviſh'd prey. 480 
One only valu'd gift your tyrant gave, 

And that reſum'd; the fair Lyrnethan flave. 

Then tell him, loud, that all the Greeks may hear, 
And learn to ſcorn the wretch they baſely tear ; 

(For, arm'd in impudence, mankind he braves, 485 
And meditates new cheats on all his fla ves; f 
Tho' ſhameleſs as he is, to face theſe eyes 

Is what he dares not; if he dares, he dies); 8 
Tell him, all terms, all commerce J decline, 

Nor ſhare his council, nor his battle join: ao? 
Fot᷑ once deceiv'd, was his; but twice, were mine. 

No- let the ſtupid prince, whom Jove deprives * 
Of ſenſe and juſtice, run where frenzy drives; 

His gifts are hateful: kings of ſuch a kind 

Stand but as ſlaves before a noble mind. 495 
Not tho' he poffer'd all himſelf poſſeſt, 6 
And all his rapine could from others wreſt ; 

Not all the golden tides of wealth that crown 

The many-peopled Orchomenian town; 

Not all proud Thebes' uurival'd walls contain, 500 
The worlds great empreſs on th' Egyptian plain, 

(That ſpreads her conqueſts o'er a thouſand ſtates, 
And pours her heroes thro' a hundred gates, 

Two hundred horſemen, and two hundred cars, | 
From each wide portal iſſuing to the wars) ; 505 
Tho” bribes were heap'd on bribes, in number more 
Than duſt in fields, or ſands along the ſhore ; 

Should all theſe offers for my friendſhip call, 

"Tis he that offers, and 1 ſcorn them all. 

Atrides' daughter never ſhall be led 50 
(An ill-match'd confort) to Achilles“ bed; _ 8 
EA. | Like. 
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| Like golden Venus tho? ſhe charm'd the heart, 
And vy'd with Pallas in the works of art. 
Some greater Greek let thoſe high nuptials grace, 
1 hate alliance with a tyrant's race. 515 
kf heav'n reftore me to my realms with life, 
The rev'rend Peleus ſhall elect my wife; 
Theffalian nymphs there are, of form divine, 
And kings that ſue to mix their blood with mine. 
Bleſt in kind love, my years ſhall glide away, 520 
Content with juft hereditary ſway ; 
There deaf for ever to the martial ftrife, 
Enjoy the dear preropative of life, 
Lite is not to be bought with heaps of gold; 
Not all Apollo's Pythian treaſures hold, 525 
Or Troy once held, in peace and pride of ſway, 
Can bribe the poor poſſeſſion of a day! 
Loſt herds and treaſures, we by arms regain, 
And fteeds unrival'd on the duſty plain: 
But from our lips the vital ſpirit fled, . 
Returns no more to wake the ſilent dead. | 
My fates long ſince by Thetis were diſclos'd, 
And each alternate, life or fame propos'd; 
Here, if I ftay, before the Trojan town, 
Short is my date, but deathleſs my renown: 535 
If 1 return, I quit immortal wake 
For years on years, and long extended days. 
Convinc'd, tho? late, I find my fond miſtake, 
And warn the Grecks the wiſer chaice to make: 
To quit theſe ſhores, their native ſeats enjoy, 540 
Nor hope the fall of hcav'n-defended Troy. 
2 arm diſplay'd aſſerts her from the Lies 
er hearts are ſtrengthen'd, and her glories riſe. 
Go then, to Greece report our fixt deſign; 
Bid all your counſels, all your armies join, 545 
Let all your forces, all your arts conſpire, 
' To fave the ſhips, the troops, the chiefs from fire. 
One ſtratagem has fail'd, and others will: 
Ye find, Achilles is unconquer'd ſtill. f 
Go then digeſt my meſſage as ye may 550 
But here this night let rev'rend Phœnix ſtay; 
His tedious toils, and hoary hairs demand 


A peaceful death in Pthia's friendly land. 
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But whether he remain or ſail with me, 
His age be ſacred, and his will be free. _ 555. 
The ſon of Peleus ceas'd: the chiefs around 

In filence wrapt, in conſternation drown'd, 
Attend the ſtern reply. Then Phoenix roſe; 

Down'his white beard a ſtream of ſorrow flows); 
And while the fate. of ſuff'ring Greece he mourn'd, 560. 
With accent weak theſe tender words return'd. | 

Divine Achilles ! wilt thou then retire, 

And leave our hoits in blood, our flects on fire ! 

If wrath fo dreadful fill thy ruthleſs mind, 

How ſhall thy friend, thy Phoenix, ſtay behind? 565 
The royal Peleus, when from Pthia's coaſt 

He ſent thee early to th' Achaian hoſt, . 
Thy youth as then in ſage debates unikill'd, 
And new to perils of the direful field: 2 
He bade me teach thee all the ways of war; 570 
o ſhine in councils, and in camps to dare. 

Never, ah, never let me leave thy ſide! 
No. time ſtall part us, and no fate divide. - | 
Not tho? the God, tizat breath'd my life, reſtore . 
The bloom 1 boaſted, and the port I bore, . 
When Greece of old beheld my youthful flames. | 
( Delightful Greece, the land of lovely dames.) & 
My father, faithleſs to my mother's arms, | 
Old as he was, ador'd a ſtranger's charms. 

I try'd what youth could do (at her deſire) 580 
To win the damighy and prevent my fire.“ 
'My fire with curſes loads my hated head, 

And cries, .** Ye furies! barren be his bed.“ 

Tafernal Jove, the vengeful tends below, 

And ruthleſs Proſerpine,  contirm'd his vow. - 585 
Deéſpair and grief diſtract my lab'ring mind; 
Gods! what a crime my impious heart deſign'd? 
I thought (but ſome kind god that thought ſuppreſt) 
To plunge the poniard in my father's breaſt: 
Thea meditate my flight: my friends in vain , 5998 
With pray'rs intreat me, and with force detain ; 
On fat of rams, black bulls, and braway ſwine, - 
They daily feaſt, with draughts of fragrant wine: 
Strong guards they plac'd and watch d. nine nights 

intire; 


- The roofs and porches flam'd with conſtant fire. 5 95 
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The tenth, I forc'd the gates, unſeen of all; 

And favour'd by the night, o'erleap'd the wall. 
My travels thence thro? ſpacious Greece extend 
In Pthia's court at lait my labours end. 

Your lire receiv'd me, as his ſon careſs'd, 

With gifts enrich'd, and with poffeſſions bleſs'd. 
The ſtrong Dolopians theuceforth own'd my reign, 
And all the coaſt that runs along the main. 

By love to thee lis bounties I repaid, 

And carly wiſdoia to thy foul convey'd: 605 
Gre2t as thou art, my leſſons made thee brave, | 
A child I took thee, but a hero gave. 

Th infant bre4it a like affection ſhow'd; 

Scell in my arms, (an ever-pleaſing load), 

Or it my knee, by Phoenix wouldſt thou ſtand; 610 
No food was grateful but from Phoenix? hand. 

I paſs my watchings o'er thy helpleſs years, 

The tender labours, the compliant cares; 

The gods (I thought) revers'd their hard decree, 

And Pio. felt a father's joys in thee : 615 
Thy growing virtues juitify'd my cares, 

And promis'd comfort to my filver hairs. 

Now be thy rage, thy fatal rage, reſign'd; 

A cruel heart ill ſuits a manly mind: 

The gods (the only great, and only wie) 620 
Are 1nov'd by off 'rings, vows, and ſacribce 
Ofending man their high compaiſion wins, 

Aud daily pray'rs atone for daily firs. 

Pray rs are Jove's danghters, of celeſtial race, 

Lame are their feet, and wrinkled is their face; 625 
With humble mien, and with dejected eyes, 

Conſtant they follow, where Injuitice flies: 

Injuſtice ſwift, erect, and uncontin'd, 

&wceps the wide earth, and tramples o'er mankind, 5 
Wile pray'rs, to heal her wrongs, move flow behind.) 
Who hears theſe daughters of Aimighty Jove, 63 
Fer him they mediate to the throne above: 

When man xcjects the humble ſuit they make, 

Ihe tire revenges for the daughters ſake; 

From Jove commiſſion'd, fierce Injuſtice then 635 
Deicends, to puniſh unrelenting men. 
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Oh let not headlong paſſion bear the ſway ; 
Theſe reconciling goddeſſes obey : 
Due honours to the ſeed of Jove belong; 
Due honours calm the fierce and bend the ſtrong, 646 
Were theſe not paid thee by the terms we bring, 
Were rage {till harbour'd in the haughty king, 
Nor Greece, nor all her fortunes ſhould engage 
Thy friend to plead againſt ſo juſt a rage. 
But ſince what konour aſks, the gen' ral tends, 645 
And ſends by thoſe whom molt thy heart commends, 
The beſt and nobleſt of the Grecian train; 
Permit not theſe to ſue, and fue in vain! 
Let me (my fon) an ancient fact unfold, 3 
A great example drawn from times of old? 650 
Hear what our fathers were, and what their praiſe, 
Who conquer'd their revenge in former days. 

Where Calydon on rocky mountains ſtauds, 
Once fought th' Atolian and Curetian bauds; 
To guard it thoſe, to conquer, theſe advance; 655 
And mutual deaths were dealt with mutual chance. 
The ſilver Cynthia bade contention rite, 5 
In vengeance of neglected ſacrifice; 
On Oecneus?. fields the ſent a monſtrous boar, 4 
That levelPd harveſts, and whole torells tore: 660 
This beaſt, (when many a chief his tutks had flain), - 
Great Melcager fretch'd along the plain, 
Then, for his- ſpoils, a new debate arole, | 
The neighbour nations thence commencing foes 
Strong ag they were, the bold Curetcs 1 d, 569 
While Meleager's thund'ring arm preveil'd; 
Till rage at length inflam'd lus -loity breaft,, 
(For rage 3 the wücſt and the beit). 

Curs'd by Althza, to his wrath he yicids, 
And in his wife's embrace forgets the helds. 6-0 
(She from Marpeſſa ſprung, divincly fair, 
„And matchlcis Idas, more thuu man in war; 
The god of day ador'd the mother's charms; 
Againſt the god the ſather bent tis arms; 
Ih afflicted pair, their ſorrows to prociaim, 675 
From Cleopatra chang'd his daughter's name, 
And call'd Alcyonc ; a name to ſhow N 
* The father's grief, the mourning mether's woe),” 
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To her the chief retir'd from ſtern debate, 
But found no-peace from fierce Althza's hate: 689. 
Althza's hate th' unhappy warrior drew, 
Whoſe luckieſs hand his royal uncle flew; 
She beat the ground, and call'd the pow'rs beneath 
On her own 42 to wreak her brother's death: 
Hell heard ber curſes from the realms profound, 685 
And the red fiends that walk the nightly round.“ 
In vain Ætolia her deliv'rer. waits, 
War ſhakes her walls, and thunders at her gates. 
She ſent ambaſſadors, a chuſen band, 
Prieits of the gods, and elders: of the land; 690 
Beſought the chief to fave the ſinking ſtate: 
Their pray'rs were urgent, and their proſfers great: 
1 ull fifty acres of the richeſt ground, 

alf paſture green, and half with vineyards. crown'd). 
His ſuppliant father, aged Oeneus, came; 695 
His filters follow'd; ev'n the vengeful dame, 
Althæa ſues; his friends before him fall; 
He ſtands relentleſs, and rejects 'em all: 
Meanwhile the victor's ſhouts aſcend the ſkies; 
The walls are ſcal'd; the rolling flames arile 700 
At length his wife (a form divine) appears, 
With piercing cries, and-ſapplicating tears ; 
She paints the horrors of a conquer'd tuwu, 
The heroes flain, the palaces o'erthrown, 
The matrons raviſh'd, the whole race enilav'd: 705 
The warrior heard, he vanquiſh'd, and he ſav'd. 
ATh' AEtolians, long diſdain'd, now took their turn, 
And left the chief their broken faith to mourn. 
Learn hence, betimes to curb pernicious ire, 
Nor ſtay, till yonder fleets aſcend in fire: 710 
Accept the preſents; draw thy conqu*ring ſword ; 
And be amongſt our guardian gods ador'd. 

Thus hie: the ſtern Achilles thus reply'd.. 
My ſecond father, and my rev'rend guide: 
Thy friend, believe me, no ſuch gifts demands, 715 
And aſks no honours from a mortal's hands: | 
- Jove. honours me, and favours my defigus; 
His pleaſure guides me, and his will cates: 
And here I ſtay (if ſuch his hugh behalt) 
While life's wart ſpirit beats witaiu wy breaſt. 720 
9 8 Yet 
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Yet hear one word, and lodge it in thy heart; 
No more moleſt me on Atrides* part: 
Is it jor him theſe tears are taught to flow, 
For him theſe ſorrows? for my mortal foe? 
A. gen'rous friendſhip no cold medium knows, 725 
Burvs with one love, with one reſentment giows z 
One ſhould our int'reſts, and our pathons be; 
My friend muſt hate the man that injures me. 
Do this, my Phoenix, *tis a gen rous part, 
And ſhare my realms, my honours, and my heart. 730 
Let theſe return: our voyage, or our ſtay, | 
Reſt undetermin'd till the dawning day. 
He ceas'd; then order'd for the ſage's bed 
A warmer couch with num'rous carpets ſpread. 
With that, ſtern Ajax his long ſilence broke, 735 
And thus, impatient, to Ulytles ſpoke. 
Hence let us go—why waſte we time in vain? 
See what effect our low ſubmiſſions gain! 
Lik'd or not lik'd, his words we muſt relate, 
The Greeks expect them, and our heroes wait. 740 
Proud as he is, that iron heart retains 
Its ſtubborn purpcſe, and his friends diſdains. 
Stern, and unpitying ! if a brother bleed, 
One juſt atonement, we remit the deed; 
A tire the ſlaughter of his ſon turgives; 745 
The price of blood diſcharg'd, the murd'rer lives: 
The haughtieſt hearts at length their rage relign, 
And gifts can conquer ev'ry foul but thine. 
The gods that unrelenting breaſt have ſteel'd, 
And curs'd thee with a mind that cannot yield, 750 
One woman flave was raviſh'd from thy arms: 
Lo, ſev'n are offer'd, and of equal charms. 
Then hear, Achilles! be of better mind; 
Revere thy roof, and to thy gueſts be kind; | 
And know the men, of all the Grecian hoſt, 755 
Who honour worth, and prize thy valour moſt. 
O ſoul of battles, and thy people's guide! 
(To Ajax thus the firſt of Greeks reply'd), 
Well bait thou ſpoke; but at the tyrant's name 
My rage rekindles, and my ſoul's on flame: 766 
"Tis jult reſentment, and becomes the brave; 


Diſgrac's, diſhonour'd, like the vileſt ſlave! 
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Return then, heroes! and our anſwer hear, 

The glorious combat is no more my care; 

Not till amidſt yon ſinking navy flain, 765 

The blood of Greeks ſhall dye the ſable main; 

Not till the flames, by Hector's fury thrown, 

Conſume your veſſels, and approach my own; 

Juſt there, th' impetuous homicide ſhall ſtand, 

There ceaſe his battle, and there feel our hand. 770 
This ſaid, each prince a double goblet crown'd, 

And caſt a large libation on the ground; 

Then to their veſſels, thro? the gloomy ſhades, 

The chiefs return; divine Ulyſſes leads. 

Meantime Achilles' ſlaves prepar'd a bed, 775 

With fleeces, carpets, and ſoft linen ſpread: 

There, till the ſacred morn reſtor'd the day, 

In flumbers ſweet the rev'rend Phenix lay. 

But in his inner tent, an ampler ſpace, 

Achilles ſept; and in his warm embrace 

Fair Diomede of the Leſbian race. { 

Laſt, for Patroclus was the couch prepar'd, 

Whoſe nightly joys the beauteous Iphis ſhar'd: 

Achilles to his friend conſign'd her charms, 

When Scyros fell before his conqu'ring arms. 785 
And now th” elected chiefs, whom Greece had ſent, 

Paſs'd thro' the hoſts, and reach'd the royal tent. 

Then riſing all, with goblets in. their hands, 

The peers, and leaders of th* Achaian bands 

Hail'd their return: Atrides firſt begun. 790 
Say what ſucceſs? divine Laertes' fon}. 

Achilles“ high reſolves declare to all; 

Returns the chief, or muſt our navy fall?. 
Great king of nations! (Ithacus reply'd), 

Fix'd is his wrath, unconquer'd is his pride; 795 

He flights thy friendſhip, thy propoſals ſcorns, 

And thus implor'd, with fiercer fury burns. 

To ſave our army, and our fleets to free, 

Is not his care; but left to Greece and thee. 

Your eyes ſhall view, when morning paints the ſky, 

Beneath his oars the whit'ning billows fly, 801 

Us too he bids our oats and ſails employ, | 

Nor hope the fall of heav'n- protected Troy; Ke 
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For Jove o' erſhades her with his arm divine, 
Inſpires her war, and bids her glory ſhine. 80g 
Such was his word: what farther he declar'd, 
Theſe ſacred heralds and great Ajax heard. 
But Phoenix in his tent the chief retains, 
Safe to tranſport him to his native plains, 
When morning dawas : if other he decree, 810 
His age is ſacred, and his choice is free. 

Ulyſſes ceas'd: the great Achaian hoſt, 
With ſorrow ſeriz'd, in conſternation loſt, 
Attend the ſtern reply. Tydides broke g 
The gen'ral filence, and undaunted ſpoke. '815 
Why ſhould we gifts to proud Achilles ſend ? 
Or ſtrive with pray'rs bis haughty ſoul to bend? 
His country's woes he glories to deride, a 
And pray'rs will burſt that ſwelling heart with pride. 
Be the herce impulſe of his rage obey'd; 820 
Our battles let him, or deſert, or aid; 
Then let him arm when Jove or he think fit; 
That, to his madneſs, or to heav'n commit: 
What for ourſelves we can, is always ours; 
This night, let due repaſt refreſh our pow'rs; 825 
(For ſtrength conſiſts in ſpirits and in blood, 
And thoſe are ow'd to gen rous wine and food); 
But when the roſy meſſenger of day 
Strikes the blue mountains with her golden ray, 
Rang'd at the ſhips, let all our ſquadrons ſhine, 830 
In flaming arms, a long- extended line: 
In the dread front Jet -great Atrides ftand, 
The firſt in danger, as in high command. 

Shouts of acclaim the. lifning heroes raiſe, | 
Then each to heav'n the due. ibations pays; 835 
Till fleep deſcending o'er the tents, beſtows 
The grateful bleſſings of defir'd repoſe. 


LEY 


a 0-0-2; 
Tur ARGUMENT. 
The Night-adventure of Diomed and Uyſſes. 


Po the refuſal of Achilles to return to the army, the 
diſtreſs of Agamemnon is deſcribed in the moſt lively 
manner. He takes no reft t' a' night, but paſſes through 

© the camp, awaking the leaders, and contriving all poſs 
ible methods for the public ſafety. Menelaus, Neſtor, 

Ulyſſes, and Dinmned, are employed in raiſing the reſt of 
the captains. They cal a council of war, and deter- 
mine to fend ſcouts into the enemy's camp, to learn their 

" poſture, and diſcover their intentions. Diomed under- 
takes this hazardous enterprize, and makes choice of Ulyſ- 
fes for his companion. In their paſſage they ſurprize 
Delon, whom Hector had fent on a like deſign to the 
camp of the Greci aut. From him they are informed of 
the /ituation of the Trojan and auxiliary forces, and 
particularly of Rheſus, and ti Thracians, who were 
lately arrived. They paſs on with ſucceſs ; kill Rheſus, 
evith ſeveral of his officers, and ſeize the famous horſes 
of that prince, with which they return in triumph te 

the camp. 

The ſame nighttcontinues ; the ſcene lies in the two camps. 


LL night the chiefs before their veſſels lay, 
And loft in fleep the Iabours of the day: 


All but the king; with various thoughts oppreſt, 

His country's cares lay rolling in his breaſt. 

As when by light'nings Jove's etherial pow'r 5 
Foretels the rattling hail, or weighty ſhow'r, 

Or ſends ſoft ſnows to whiten all the ſhore, 

Or bids the brazen throat of war to roar ; 
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By fits one flaſh ſucceeds as one expires, 

And heav'n flames thick with momentary fires, 10 
So burſting frequent from Atrides' breaſt, 

Sighs following ſighs his inward fears confeſt. 

Now o'er the fields, dejected, he ſurveys _ 

From thouſand "Trojan tires the mounting blaze; 


Hears in the paſſing wind their muſic blow, . 


And marks diſtinct the voices of the foe. 
Now looking backwards to the fleet and coaſt, 
Anxious he ſorrows for th' endanger'd hoſt. 
He rends his hairs, in ſacrifice to Jove, | 
And ſues to him that ever lives above: 20 
Inly he groans; while glory and deſpair 
Divide his heart, and wage a doubtful war. 

A thouſand cares his lab'ring breaſt revolves, 
To ſeek ſage Neſtor now. the chief reſolves, 
With him, in wholeſome counſels, to debate 25 
What yet remains to ſave th' afflicted ſtate. 
He roſe, and firſt he caſt his mantle round, 
Next on his feet the ſhining ſandals. bound; 
A lion's yellow ſpoils his back conceal'd; 
His warlike hand a painted jav'lin held. 30 
Meanwhile his brother, preſt with equal woes, 
Alike deny'd the gifts of ſoft repoſe,  . 
Laments for Greece; that in his cauſe before 
So much chad ſuffer'd, and mult ſuffer more. 
A leopard's-fpotted hide his ſhoulders ſpread ; .35 
A brazen helmet glitter'd on his head: 
Thus (with a lein end he went 
To wake Atrides in the royal tent. 
Already wak'd, Atrides he deſcry'd, 
His armour buckling at his veſſel's fide. 40 
Joyful they met; the Spartan thus begun: : 
Why puts my brother his bright armour on ? 
Sends he ſome ſpy, amidſt theſe ſilent hours, 
To try you camp, and watch the Trojan pow'rs? 


But ſay, what hero ſhall ſuſtain that taſk? 45 


Such bold exploits uncommom courage aſk, , 
Guideleſs, alone, thro” night's dark ſhade to go, 
And 'midſt a hioſtile camp explore the foe ? 
To whom the king. In ſuch diſtreſs we ſtand, 
No vulgar counſels our affairs demand 50 
| Greece 
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Greece to preſerve, is now no eaſy part, 
But aſks hgh wiſdom, deep deſign, and art. 
For Jove averſe our humble pray'r denies, 
And bows his head to Hector's ſacrifice. 
What eye has witneſs'd, or what ear believ'd, 55 
In one great day, by one 4 2x arm achiev'd, 
Such wond'rous deeds as Hector's hand has done, 
And we beheld, the lait revolving ſun ? 
What honours the belov'd of Jove adorn ! 
Sprung from no god, and of no goddeſs born, 60 
Yet ſuch his acts, as Greeks unborn ſhall tell, 
And curſe the battle where their fathers fell. 

Now ſpeed thy haſty courſe along the fleet, 
There call great Ajax, and the prince of Crete; 
Ourſelf to — Neſtor will repair; 65 
To keep the guards on duty, be his care; 
{ For Neſtor's influence beſt that quarter guides, 
Whoſe ſon, with Merion, o'er the watch preſides. ) 
To whom the Spartan: Theſe thy orders borne, 
Say, ſhall I ſtay, or with deſpatch return? 70 
There ſhalt thou ſtay, (the king of men reply'd), 
Elſe may we miſs to meet, without a guide, 
The paths fo many, and the camp ſo wide. 
Still, with your voice, the flothful ſoldiers raiſe, 
Urge by their fathers fame their future praiſe. 75 
Forget we now our ſtate and Jofty birth; 
Not titles here, but works, muſt prove our worth. 
To labour is the lot of man below : 
And when Jove gave us hfe, he gave us woe. 

This ſaid, each parted to his ſev'ral cares 80 
The king to Neſtor's fable ſhip repairs ; 
The lage protector of the Greeks he found 
Stretch'd in his bed, with all his arms around; 
The various colour'd ſcarf, the ſhield he rears, 
The ſhining helmet, and the pointed ſpears : 85 
The dreadſful weapons of the warrior's rage, 
That, old in arms, diſdain'd the peace of age. 
Then leaning on his hand his watchful head, 
The hoary monarch rais'd his eyes, and ſaid. 

What art thou, ſpeak, that on defigns unknown, go 
While others ſleep, thus range the camp alone b IA 
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Seek'ſt thou ſome friend, or nightly centinel ? 
Stand off, approach not, but thy purpole tell. 

O ſon of Neleus, (thus the king rejoin'd), 
Pride of the Greeks, and glory of thy kind! 95 
Lo, here the wretched Agamemnon ſtands, | 
Th' unhappy gen'ral of the Grecian bands; 
Whom Jove decrees with daily cares to bend, 
And woes that only with his life ſhall end! 
Scarce can my knees theſe trembling limbs ſuſtain, 100 
And ſcarce my heart ſupport its load of pein. 
No taite of fleep theſe heavy eyes have known ; 
Confus'd, and ſad, IJ wander thus alone, 
With fears diſtracted, with no fix'd devign ; 
And all my people's miſeries are mine. 105 
If ought of uſe thy waking thoughts ſuggeſt, 
(Since cares, hke mine, deprive thy ſoul of reſt), 
Impart thy counſel, and afhift thy friend; 
Now let us jointly to the trench deſcend, 
At er'ry gate the fainting guard excite, 110 
Tir'd with the toils of day and watch of night: | 
Elſe may the ſudden foe our works invade, 
80 near, and favour'd by the glooiny ſhace. 

To him thus Neftor. Pruitt tbe pow'rs above, 
Nor think proud Hector's hopes coabrm'd by Jove: 115 
How ill agree the views of vain mankind, 
And the wife counſels of th' eternal mind? 
Audacious Hector, if the gods ordain 5 


That great Achilles riſe and rage again, 
What toils attend thee, and what woes remain? 120 
Lo, faithful Neſtor thy command obeys ; 
The care is next our other chiefs to raiſe: 
Ulyſſes, Diomed, we chiefly need 
Meges for ftrength, Oileus ſam'd for ſpeed. 
Some other be deſpatch'd of nimbler feet, 1257) 
To thoſe tall ſhips, remoteſt of the fleet, 
Where ly great Ajax, and the king of Crete. 
To rouſe the Spartan I myſelf decree ; 
Dear as he is to us, and dear to thee, 
Vet muſt I tax his Noth, that claims no ſhare 130 
With his great brother in his martial care : 
Him it befor to ev'ry chief to ſue, 
Preventing ev'ry part perform'd by you; 
Q 2 Los 
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For ſtrong neceſſity our toils demands, 
Claims all our hearts, and urges all our hands. 135 

To whom the king: With rev'rence we allow 
Thy juſt rebukes, yet learn to ſpare them now; 

My gen'rous brother is of gentle kind, 

He teems remiſs, but bears a valiant mind; X 
Thro' too much def'rence to our fov'reign ſway, 140 
Content to follow when we lead the way. 

But now, our ills indultrious to prevent, 

Long ere the reſt, he roſe, and fought my tent. 

The chiefs you nam'd, already, at his call, 

Prepare to meet us near the navy wall; 145 
Aſſembling there, between the trench and gates, 

Near the night- guards, our choſen council waits. 

Then none (ſaid Neſtor) ſhall his rule withſtand, 
For great examples juſtify command. 

With that the venerable warrior roſe; 150 
The ſhining greaves his manly legs encloſe 
His purple mantle golden buckles join'd, 

Warm with the ſofteſt wool, and doubly lin'd. 

Then ruſhing from his tent, he ſnatch'd in haſte 

His ſteely lance, that lighten'd as he paſt. 155 
The camp he travers'd through the ſleeping crowd, 
Stopp'd at Ulyſſes' tent, and call'd aloud. 

Ulyſſes, ſudden as the voice was ſent, 

A wakes, ſtarts up, and iſſues from his tent. 

What new diſtreſs, what ſudden cauſe of fright, 160 
Thus leads you wand'ring in the filent night? 

O prudent chief! (the Pylian ſage reply'd), 

Wiſe as thou art, be now thy wiſdom try'd: 
Whatever means of ſafety can be fought, 

Whatever counſels can inſpire our thought, 165 
Whatever methods, or to fly or fight; 

All, all, depend on this important night! _ 

He heard, return'd, and took his painted ſhield : 
Then join'd the chiefs, and follow'd thro? the field. 
Without his tent, bold Diomed they found, 170 
All ſheath'd in arms, his brave companions round: 
Each ſunk in ſleep, extended on the field, 

His head reclining on his boſſy ſhield. 
A. wood of ſpears ſtood by, that fixt upright, 
Shot from their flaſhing points a quiv'r'ng light, "75 
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A bull's black hide compos'd the hero's bed; 
A ſplendid carpet roll'd beneath his head. 
Then, with his foot, old Neſtor gently ſhakes 
The flumb'ring chief, and in theie words awakes. 

Riſe, ſon of Tydeus! to the brave and {trong 180 
Relt ſeems inglorious, and the night too long. 
But ſleep'ſt thou now? when from yon hill the foe 
Hangs o'er the fleet, and ſhades our walls below? 

At this, ſoft ſlumber from his cye-l:ds fled; 
The warrior ſaw the hoary chief, and faid, 185 
Wond'rous old man! whoie foul no reſpite knows, 
Tho? years and honours bid thee fees repoſe. 
Let yonder Greeks our ſleeping warriors wake; 
I tits thy age theſe toils to undertake. 
My friend, (he entwer'd), gen'rous is thy care, 190 
Theſe toils, my ſubjects and my ſons might bear, 
Their loyal thoughts and pious loves conipire 
To eaſe a ſov'reign, and relieve a ſire. 
But now the laſt deſpair ſurrounds our hoſt; 
No hour mull paſs, no moment mult be loft ; 195 
Each fingle Greek, in this concluſive {trize, 
Stands on the ſharpeſt edge ct death or life: 
Yet if my years thy kind regard engage, 


Employ thy youth as I employ my age; 


Succeed to theſe my cares, and rouſe the reſt ; 200 
He ſerves me moſt, who ſerves his country beſt. 

This ſaid, the hero o'er bis ſhoulders flung | 
A lion's ſpoils, that to his ancles hung; { 
Then ſciz'd his pond'rous lauce, and utrode along. . 


Meges the bold, with Ajax fam'd for ſpeed, 205 
The warrior rous'd, and to th' entrenchments led. 

And now the chiefs approzclt the nightly guard, 
A wakeful ſquadron, each in arms prepar'd: 
Th' unweary'd watch their liſt'ning leaders keep, 
And couching cloſe, repcl invading fleep.. 210 
So faithful dogs their fieecy charge maintain, 
With toil protected from the prowling train; 
Whea the gaunt lioneſs, with een Art 


Springs from the mountains tow'rd the guarded fold :: 
4 bro” breaking woods her ruſt'ling courſe they hear; 215; 
Loud, and more loud, the clamours ſtrike their ear. 
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Of hounds and men; they ſtart, they gaze around, 

Waich ev'ry ſide, and turn to ev'ry ſound, 

Thus watch'd the Grecians, cautious of ſurpriſe, 

Fach voice, cach motion, drew their ears and cyes; 

Each ſtep of paſling feet increas'd th' affrightz 221 

And hoſtile 7roy was eyer full in fight, 

Neſtor with joy the wakeful band furvey'd, 

And thus accoſted thro? the gloomy ſhade, 

*Tis well, my ſons! your 2 cares employ, 22 5 

Elfe muſt our hoſt become the ſcorn of Troy. 

Watch thus, and Greece ſhall live, —The hero ſaid ; 

Then ofer the trench the following chieftains led. 

His ſon, and godlike Merion march'd behind, 

(For theſe the princes to their council join'd), 230 

The trenches paſt, th' aſſembled kings around 

In ſilent ſtate the conſiſtory crown'd. 

A place there was yet undefil'd with gore, 

The ſpot where Hector ſtopp'd his rage before, 

When night deſcending, from his vengeful hand, 235 

Repricy'd the relicks of the Grecian band ; 

(The plain befide with mangled corps was ſpread, 

And ail his progrets mark'd by heaps of dead): 

There fat the mournful kings: whcn Neleus' fon 

The council op'ning, in theſe words begun. 240 
Is there (ſaid he) a chief fo greatly brave, 

His life to hazard, and his country fave ? 

Lives there a man, who ſingly dares to go 

To yonder cant, or ſeize ſome ſiragghoy foe? 

Gr favour'd by the night 2pproach fo near, 245 


Their ſpeech, their counſets, and deligns to hear? 


I to belicge our navies they prepare, 
Or Troy once more mult be the fat of war! 
This could he learn, and to our peers recite, 


And paſs unharm'd fhe dangers of the night; 250 


What fame were his thro? all ſucceeding days, 


Waile Phœhus ſhines, or men have tongues to praiſe? 


What gifts bis grateful country would beſtow? 


What muſt not Greece to her deliv'rer owe? 

A fable ewe each leader ſhould provide, 255 

With each a ſable lumbkin by her fide 

At cv'ry rite his ſhare ſhould be increas'd, 

And his the foremolt hondurs of the feaſt. - 
: car 
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Fear held them mute: alone, untaught to fear, 
Tydides ſpoke— Ihe man you ſeek, is here: 260 
Thro' yon black camps to bend my dang'rous way, 
Some god within commands, and | obey. 

But let ſome other choſen warrior join, 

To raiſe my hopes, and ſecond my deſign, 

By mutual confidence, and mutual aid, 265 
Great deeds are done, and great diſcov'ries made; 
The wiſe new prudence from the wife acquire, 

And one brave hero fans another's fire. 

Contending leaders at the word aroſe : 

Each gen'rous breaſt with emulation glows ; 270 
So brave a talk each Ajax {trove to ſhare, 

Bold Merion ſtrove, and Neſtor's valiant heir; 

The Spactan with'd the ſecond place to gain. 

Aud gieit Ulyſſes wiſh'd, nor with'd in vain. 

Tien thus the king of men the conteit ends: 275 
Thou hrit of warriors, and thou belt of friends, 
Undaunted Diomed ! what chief to join 

In this great enterprize, is only thine, 

Juſt be thy choice, without aflection made, 

To birth, or office, no reſpect be paid; 280 
Let worth determine here. The monarch ſpake, 

An inly trembled for his brother's fake. 

hen thus (the godlike Diomed rejoin'd) 

My choice deciares the impulſe of my mind. 

How can 1 doubt, while great Ulyſſes ſtands 285 
To lend his counſels, and aſſiſt our hands? 

A chief, whole lafety is Minerva's care; 

So fam'd, fo dreadful, in the works of war: 

Bleit in his conduct, I no aid require, 

Wiſdom like his might paſs thro' flames of fire. - 290 

It fits thee not, before theſe chiefs of fame, 
(Reply'd the fage), to praiſe me or to blame; 

Praue from a friend, or cenſure from a foe, 

Are lot on hearers that our merits know. 

But let us haſte— Night rolls the hours away, 295 
The red'ning orient ſhews the coming day, 

The ſtars ſhine fainter on th' ztherial plains, 

And of night's <mpire but a third remains. 

Thus having ſpoke, with gen rous ardour preſt, 
In arms territe their buge limbs they dreſt. 300 
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A two: edg'd faulchion Thraſymed the brave, 
And araple buckler, to Tydides gave: 
"Then in a leathern helm he cas'd his head, 
Short of its creſt, and with no plume o'erſpread: 
(Such as by youths unus'd to arms, are worn; 305 
No ſpoils enrich- it, and no ſtuds adorn). 
Next him Ulyſſes took a ſhining ſword, 
A bow and quiver, with bright arrows ſtor'd: 
A. well-prov'd cafque with leather braces bound 
(Thy gift, Meriones) his temples crown'd; 319 
Soft wool within; without, in order ſpread, 
A. boar's white teeth grinn'd horrid- o'er his head. 
This from Amyntor, rich Ormenus' ſon, . 
Aatolychas by fraudful rapine won, 
And give Amphidamas; from him the prize 315 
Molus rcceiv'd, the pledge of ſocial ties; 
Tae hchaet next by Merion was poſſeſs'd, 
And now Ulyſfes' thoughtful temples preſs'd. 
Thus ſhcath'd. in arms, the council they forſake, 
And dark thro” paths oblique their progreis take. 320 
Juſt then, in gn the favour'd their intent, 
A long-wing'd heron great Minerva ſent: | 
This, tao? ſurrounding ſhades obſcur'd their view, 
By the ſhrill clang and whiſtling wings they knew. 
As ſrom the right ſhe ſbar'd, Uyſſes pray'd, 325 
1ail'd the glad omen, and addrets'd the maid. 

O daugnter of that god, whoſe arm can wield 
Th' avenging bolt, and ihake the dreadful ſhield! 
O thou! tor ever preſeat in my way, 
Who, all my motions, all my toils furvey ! 330 
Saſe may we pats beneath the gloomy ſhade, 
Safe by thy luccour to our ſhips convey'd; 
And let ſome deed this ſignal night adorn, 
to claim the tears of Frojaus yet unborn. 

Then godlike Diomed preferr'd his pray'r; 335 
Daughter of Jove, unconquer'd Pallas! hear. 
Greai queen of arms, whole favour Fydeus won, 
As thou defend*it the fire, defend the ſon. 
When on Eſopus' banks the banded pow'rs 
Of Greece lie left, and ſought the Theban tow'rs, 340 
Peace was his charge; receiv'd with peaceful ſhow, 
He went a legate, but return'd a foe ;. 


Then 
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Then help'd by thee, and cover'd by thy ſhield, 


He fought with numbers, and made numbers yield. 

So now be preſent, oh celettial maid! e 

So ſtill continue to the race thine aid! 

A youtliful ſteer ſhall fall beneath the ſtroke. 

Untam'd, unconſcious of the galling yoke, 

With ample forehead, and with ipreading horns, 

Whoſe taper tops refulgent gold adorns. 350 
The herocs pray'd, and Pallas from the ſkies 

Accords their vow, ſuccecds their enterpriſe. 

Now, like two lions panting for the prey, 

With deathful thoughts they trace the dreary way, 

Thro' the black horrors of th' enſanguin'd plain, 355 

Thro' duſt, thro? blood, o'er arms, and hills of {lain, 
Nor leſs bold Hector, and the ſons of Troy 

On high deſigns the wakeful hours employ ; 

Tb' aiſembled peers their lofty chief inelos'd; 

Who thus the counſels of his breatt propos'd. 360 
What glorious man, for high attempts prepar'd, 

Dares greatly venture for a rich reward? 

Of yonder fleet a bold diſcov'ry make, 

What watch they keep, and what reſolves they take? 

If now ſubdu'd they meditate their flight, 365 

And ſpent with toil negle& the watch of night? 

His be the chariot that ſhall pleaſe him moſt, 

Of all the plunder of the vanquiſh'd hoſt; 

His the fair ſteeds that ſhall the reſt excel, 

And his the glory to have ferv'd fo well. 370 
A youth there was among the tribes of Troy, 

Dolon his name, Eumedes' only boy. 

(F ive girls beſide the rev'rend herald told), 
ich was the ſon in braſs, and rich in gold ; 

Not bleſt by nature with the charms of face, 375 

But ſwift of foot, and matchleſs in the race. 

Hector! (he ſaid) my courage bids me meet 

This high achievement, and explore the fleet: 

But firſt exalt thy ſceptre to, the ſkies, 

And ſwear to grant me the demanded prize: 339 

Th' immortal courſers, and the glitt'ring car, | 

That bear Pelides thro* the ranks of war. 

Encourag'd thus no idle ſcout I go, 

Fulül thy wiſh their whole intention know, 
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Ev'n to the royal tent purſue my way, 385 
And all their counſels, all their aims betray. 

The chief then heav'd the golden ſceptre high, 

Atteiting thus the monarch of the ſley. 

Be witneſs thou! immortal Lord of zi! 

Whoſe thunder ſhakes the dark aerial hal] : 390 
By none but Dolon ſhall this prize be borne, 

And him alone th' immortal ſteeds adorn. 

Thus Hector ſwore: the gods were call'd in vain, 
But the raſh youth prepares to ſcour the plain: 
Acroſs his back the bended bow he flung, 

A wolt's grey hide around his ſhoulders hung, 
A ferret's downy fur his belmet lin'd, 

And in his hand a pointed jav'lin ſhin'd. 

Then (never to return) he fought the ſhore, 
Ard trod the path his feet mult tread no more. 4c 
Scarce had he paſs'd the ſteeds and Trojan throng, 
(Still bending forward as he cours'd along), 

When, on the hollow way, th' approaching tread 
Ulyſſes mark'd, and thus to Diomed. 

O friend! I hear ſome ſtep of hoſtile feet 405 

Moving this way, or haſt'niug to the fleet ; 

Some {py perhaps, to lurk beſide the main; 

Or mphltly pillager that ſtrips the ſlain. 

Yet let him paſs, and win a little ſpace 

Then ruſh behind him, and prevent his pace. 410 
But if too ſwift of foot lie flies before, 

Confine his courfe along the fleet and ſhore, 

Betwixt the camp and him our ſpears employ, 

And intercept his hop'd return to Troy. 

With that they ſtep'd aſide, and Roop'd their head 
(As Dolon paſs'd) bebind a heap of dead: 416 
Along the path the ſpy unwary flew; 

Soft at juſt diſtance, both the chiefs purſue. 

So diſtant they, and ſuch the ſpace between, 

As when two teams of mules divide the green, 420 
(Jo whom the hind like ſhares of land allows), 

When now few furrows part th' approaching ploughs. 
Now Dolon liſt'ning heard them as they paſt; 

Hector (he thought) had ſent, and check'd his haſte, 
Tl ſcarce at diltance of a jav'lin's throw, 425 


No voice {ucceeding, he perceiv'd the foc. 
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As when two ſkilful hounds the lev'ret wind, 
Or chaſe thro* woods obſcure the trembling hind ; 
Now loit, now ſeen, they intercept his way, 
And from the herd ſtill turn the flying prey; 430 
So fait, and with ſuch fears the Trojan flew ; 
So cloſe, ſo conitant, the bold Greeks purſue. 
Now almoſt on the fleet the daſtard tatis, 
And mingles with the guards that watch the walls ; 
When brave Fydides ſtoop'd; a gen'rous thought 435 
(Inſpir'd by Pallas) in his boſom wrought, 
Leſt on the foe ſome forward Greek advauce, 
And ſnatch the glory from his lifted lauce, 
Then thus aloud : whoe*er thou art, reinain; 
This jav'lin elſe ſhall fix thee to the plain. 440 
He ſaid, and high in air the weapon caſt, 
Which wilful err'd, and o'er his ſhoulder paſt ; 
Then fix'd in earth. Againſt the trembling wood 
The wretch ſtood propp'd, and quiver'd as he ſtood: 
A ſudden palſy ſeiz'd his turning head; 445 
His looſe teeth chatter'd, and his colour fled : 
The panting warriors ſeize him as he ſtands, 
And with unmanly tears his life demands. 

O ſpare my youth, and for the breath I owe, 
Large gifts of price my father ſhall beſtow: 450 
Vaſt heaps of braſs ſhall in your thips be told, 
And ſteel well-temper'd, and refulgent gold. 

To whom Ulyſles made this wite A 
Whoe'er thou art, be bold, nor fear to die. 
What moves thee, ſay, when ilcep has clos'd the fight, 
To roam the ſilent fields in dead of night? 456 
Cam'ſt thou the ſecrets of our camp to find, 
By Hector prompted, or thy daring mind? 
Or art ſomg wretch by hopes of plunder led, 
Thro? heaps of carnage, to deſpoll the dead? 460 

Then thus pale Daſon with a fearful look, 

Still, as he ſpoke, his limbs with horror ſhook ), 

ither I came, by Hector's words decced; 
Much did he promiſe, rathly I believ'd ; 
No leſs a bribe than great Achilles' car, 465 
And thoſe ſwift ſteeds that ſweep the ranks of war, 
Urg'd me, unwilling, this attempt to make 
To learn what A what refelves you take: 
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If now ſubdu'd, you fix your hopes on flight, 
And tir'd with toils, neglect the watch of night? 470 

Bold was thy aim, and glorious was the prize, 
(Ulyſſes, with a fcornful ſmile replies); 
Far other rulers thoſe proud ſteeds demand, 
And ſcorn the guidance of a vulgar hand ; 
Ev'n great Achilles ſcarce their rage can tame, 475 
Achilles ſprung from an immortal dame, 
But fay, be faithful, and the truth recite! 
Where lies encamp'd the Trojan chief to-night ? 
Where ſtand his courſers? in what quarter fleep 
Their other princes ? tell what watch they keep? 489 
Say, ſince this congueit, what their counſels are? 
Or here to combat, from their city far, 0 
Or back to llion's walls transfer the war? 

Ulyſſes thus, and thus Eumedes' ſon: 
What Dolon knows, his faithful tongue ſhall own. 485 
Hector, the peers aſſembling in his tent, 
A council holds at Ilus' monument. 
No certain guards the nightly watch partake; 
Where'er yon hires aſcend, the Trojans wake; 
Anxious for Troy, the guard the natives keep; 490 
Safe in their cares, th' auxiliar forces ſleep, 
Whoſe wives and infants, from the danger far, 
Diſcharge their ſouls of half the fears of war. 

Then ſleep thoſe aids among the Trojan train, 
(Inquir'd the chief), or ſcatter'd o'er the plain? 495 
To whom the ſpy: their powers they thus diſpoſe: 

The Pzons, dreadful with their bended bows, 

The Carians, Caucons, the Pelaſgian hoſt, 

And Leleges, encamp along the coaſt. 

Not diſtant far, lie higher on the land, 500 
The Lycian, Myſian, and Mœonian band, 

And Phrygia's horſe, by Tymbra's ancient wall; 

The Thracians utmoſt, and a- part from all. 

Theſe Troy but lately to her ſuccour won, 

Led on by Rheſus, great Eioneus' ſon : 505 
I ſaw his courſers in proud triumph go, 

Swift as the wind, and white as winter-ſnow : 

Rich ſilver plates his ſhining car infold; 

His ſolid arms, refulgent, flame with gold; 
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No mortal ſhoulders ſuit the glorious load, 510 

Celeſtial Panoply, to grace a god! 

Let me, unhappy, to your fleet be borne, 

Or leave me here, a captive's fate to mourn, 

In cruel chains; 'till your return reveal 

The truth or falſchood of the news I tell. 515 
To this Tydides, with a gloomy frown : 

Think not to hve, tho? all the truth be ſhown: 

Shall we diſmiſs thee, in ſome future ftrife 

To riſk more bravely thy now forfeit life? 

Or that again our camps thou may'ſt explore? 520 

No once a traitor, thou betray'ſt no more. 

Sternly he ſpoke, and as the wretch prepar'd 
With hurnble blandiſhment to ſtroke his beard, 
Like lightning ſwift the wrathful faulchion flew, 
Divides the neck, and cuts the nerves in two; 525 
One inſtant ſnatch'd his trembling ſoul to hell, 
The head, yet ſpeaking, mutter'd as it fell. 
The furry helmet from his brow they tear, 
The wolf's grey hide, th' unbended bow and ſpear; 
Theſe great Ulyſſes lifting to the ſkies, * 530 
To fav'ring Pallas dedicates the prize. 

Great queen of arms! receive this hoſtile ſpoil, 
And let the Thracian ſteeds reward our toil : 
Thee firſt of all the heav'nly hott we praiſe: 
O ſpecd our labours, and direct our ways! 535 
This ſaid, the ſpoils, with dropping gore defac'd, 
High on a ſpreading tamariſk he plac'd 
Then heap'd with reeds and gather'd boughs the plain, 
To guide their footiteps to the place again. 

Thro? the ſtill night they croſs the devious fields, 540 
Slipp'ry with blood, o'er arms and heaps of ſhields, 
Arriving where the Thracian ſquadrons lay, 

And eas'd in fleep the labours of the day. 

Rang'd in three lines they view the proſtrate band: 
The horſes yok'd beſide each warrier ſtand; 545 
Their arms in order on the ground reclin'd, 

Thro' the brown ſhade the fulgid weapons ſhin'd; 
Amidit lay Rheſus, ſtretch'd in fleep profound, 
And the white fteeds 3 his chariot bound. 
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The welcome 1.55 Ulyſſes firſt deſeries, 550 

And points to Diomed the tempting prize. 

The man, the courſers, and the car behold! 

Deſcrib'd by Dolon, with the arms of gold, 

Now, brave 'Tydides! now thy courage try, 

Approach the chariot, and the ſteeds untye ; 555 

Or if thy ſoul aſpire to fiercer deeds, 

Urge thou the laughter, while I ſeize the ſteeds. 
Palas (this ſaid) her hero's boſom warms, 

Breath'd in his heart, and ſtrung his nervous arms; 

Where'er he paſs'd, a purple ſtream purſu'd ; 560 

His thirſty faulchion, fat with hoſtile blood, 

Bath'd all his footſteps, dy'd the fields with gore, 

And a low groan remurmur'd thro” the ſhore. 

So the grim lion, from his nightly den, 

O'erleaps the fences, and invades the pen; 565 

On ſheep or goats, rehitleſs in his way, f 

He falls, 3 foaming rends the guardleſs prey. 

Nor ſtopp'd the fury of his vengeful hand, 

Till twelve lay breathleſs of the Thracian band. 

Ulyſſes following, as his partner ſlew, 570 

Back by the foot each ſlaughter'd warrior drew; 

The milk-white courſers ſtudious to convey 

Safe to the ſhips, he wiſely clear'd the way; 

Leſt the fierce ſteeds, not yet to battles bred, 

Should ſtart, and tremble at the heaps of dead. 575 

Now twelve deſpatch'd, the monarch laſt they found; 

Tydides' faulchion fix'd him to the ground. 

Juſt then a deathful dream Minerva ſent; 

A warlike form appear'd before his tent, 

Whoſe viſionary ſteel his boſom tore: | 580 

So dream'd the monarch, and awak'd no more. 
Ulyſſes now the ſnowy ſteeds detains. 

And leads them, faſten'd by the ſilver reins 

"Theſe, with his bow unbent, he laſh'd along; 

(The ſcourge forgot, on Rheſus? chariot hung). 585 

Then gave his friend the ſignal to retire ; 

But him, new dangers, new achievements fire: 

Doubtful he ſtood, or with his reeking blade 

To ſend more heroes to th” infernal ſhade, 

Drag off the car where Rheſus' armour lay, 590 

Or heave with manly force, and lift away. 


While 
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While unreſolv'd the ſon of Tydeus ſtands, 


Pallas appears, and thus her chief commands. 

Enough, my ſon, from farther ſlaughter ceaſe, 
Regard thy ſafety, and depart in peace; 595 
Haſte to the ſhips, the gotten ſpoils enjoy, 

Nor tempt too far the hoftile gods of "Troy. 
The voice divine confeſs'd the martial maid ; 
In haſte he mounted, and her word obey'd ; 
The courſers fly before Ulyſſes' bow, Goo 
Swift as the wind, and white as winter-ſnow. 

Not unobſerv'd they paſs'd ; the god of light 
Had watch'd his Troy, and mark'd Minerva's flight, 
Saw Tydeus' ſon with heav'nly ſuccour bleſt, 

And vengeful anger RIPd his ſacred breaſt, 605 
Swift to the Trojan camp defcends the pow'r, 

And wakes Hippocoon in the morning hour, 

(On Rheſus? fide accuſtom'd to attend, 

A faithful kinſman, and inſtructive friend). 

He roſe, and ſaw the field deform'd with blood, 610 
An empty ſpace where late the courſers ſtood, 

The yet-warm Thracians panting on the coalt ; 

For each he wept, but for his Rheſus moſt: 

Now while on Rheſus* name he calls in vain, 

The gath'ring tumult ſpreads o'er all the plain; 615 
On heaps the Trojans ruſh, with wild affright, 

And wond'ring view the ſlaughters of the night. 

Meanwhile the chiets, arriving at the ſhade 
Where late the ſpoils of Hector's ſpy were laid, 
Ulyſſes ſtopp'd; to him Tydides bore 620 

he trophy, dropping yet with Dolon's gore: 
Then mounts again; again their nimble feet 
The courſers ply, and thunder tow'rd the fleet. 

Old Neſtor firſt perceiv'd th? approaching ſound, 
Beſpeaking thus the Grecian peers around. 625 
Methinks the noiſe of trampling ſteeds I hear, 
Thick'ning this way, and gath'ring on my ear 
Perhaps ſome horſes of the Trojan breed 
(So may, ye gods! my pious hopes ſucceed) 

The great Tydides and Ulyſſes bear, 630- 
Return'd triumphant with this prize of war. 

Yet much I fear (ah may that fear be vain) 

The chicfs outnumber'd by the Trojau train: 
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Perhaps, ev'n now purſu'd, they ſeek the ſhore ; 


Or, oh! perhaps thoſe heroes are no more. 635 

Scarce had he ſpoke, when, lo! the chiefs appear, 
And ſpring to earth; the Greeks diſmiſs their fear: 
With words of friendſhip and extended hands 
They greet the kings; and Neſtor firſt demands: 

Say thou, whoſe praiſes all our hoſt proclaim, 640 
Thou living glory of the Grecian name! 

Say, whence theſe courſers? by what chance beſtow'd, 
The ſpoil of foes, or preſent of a god? 

Not thoſe fair fieeds fo radiant and fo gay, 

That draw the burning chariot of the day. 645 
Old as I am, to age I ſcorn to yield, 

And daily mingle on the martial eld; 

But ſure *till now no courlers {truck my fight 

Like theſe, conſpicuous thro? the ranks of fight. 
Some god, | deem, conferr*d the glorious prize, 650 
Bleſt as ye are, and fay*rites of the ſkies 

The care of him who bids the thunder roar, 

And * her, whoſe fury bathes the world with gore. 

Father! not fo, (ſage Ithacus rejoin'd), 

The gifts of. heav'n are of a nobler kind. 655 
Of Thracian lineage are the ſteeds ye view, 

Whoſe hoſtile king the brave Tydides flew 3 

Sleeping he dy'd, with all his guards around, 

And twelve behde lay gaſping on the ground. 

Theſe other ſpoils from conquer'd Dolon came, 660 
A. wretch, whoſe ſwiftneſs was his only fame, 

By Hector ſent our forces to explore, 

He now hes hcadleſs on the ſandy ſhore. 

Then o'er the trench the bounding courſers flew ; 
The joyful Greeks with loud acclaim purſue. 665 
Strait to Tydides' high pavilion borne, 

The matchleis ſtceds his ample ſtall adorn : 

The neighing courſers their new fellows greet, 

And the full racks are heap'd with gen'rous wheat. 
But Dolon's armour, to his ſhips couvey'd, = 
High on the painted {tera Ulyiles laid, 

A trophy deſtin'd to the Hlue-ey'd maid. 

Now from nocturnal ſweat, and ſanguine ſtain, 
They cleanſe their bodics in the neigùb'ring main; 


Minerva. 
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Then in the poliſh'd bath, refreſh'd from toil, 675 
Their joints they ſupple with diſſolving oil, 
In due repaſt indulge the genial hour, 
And firſt to Pallas the libations pour: 
They fit, rejoicing in her aid divine, 


And the crown'd goblet foams with floods of wine, 680 
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The third battle, and the acts of Agamemnon. 
AGAMEMRNON, having armed himſelf, leads the Gre- 


cians to battle : Hector prepares the Trojans to receive 
them ; while Fupiter, Funo, and Minerva, give the 
frgnals of war. Agamemnon bears all before him; and 
Hettor is commanded by Jupiter (who ſends Iris for 
that purpoſe to decline the engagement, until the king 
ſhall be wounded and retire from the field. He then 
makes a great ſlaughter of the enemy; Ulyſſes and Dio- 
med ful a ſtop to him for a time; but the latter being 
ewounded by Paris, is obliged to deſert his companion, 
avho is encompaſſed by the Trojans, wounded, and in the 
utmoſt danger, until Menelaus and Ajax reſcue him. 
Hector comes againſt Ajax, but that hero alone oppoſes 
aullitudes, and rallies the Greeks. In the mean time 
Machaon, in the other wing of the army, is pierced 
with an arrow by Paris, and carried from the fight in 
Neſtor's chariot. Achilles (who overlooked the action 
from his ſhip) ſent Patroclus to inquire which of the 
Greeks was wounded in that manner ? Neftor entertains 
him in his tent with an account of the accidents of the 
day, and a long recital of ſome former wars which he 
remembered, tending to put Patroclus upon perſuading 
Achilles to fight fer his countrymen, or at leaſt to per- 
mit him to do it, clad in Achilles' armour. Patroclus 
in his return meets Eurypylus alſs wounded, and aſſiſts 
him in that diſtreſs. 


This book opens with the eight and twentieth day of the 
Hoc; and the ſame day, with its various actions and 
adventures, is extended through the twelfth, thirteenth, 
Fourteenth, fifteenth, ſixteenth, ſeventeenth, and part of 
the eighteenth books. The ſcene lies in the field near the 
monument of Thus. 


HE ſaffron morn, with early bluſhes ſpread, 
J Now roſe refulgent from Tithonus' bed; 
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With new-born day to gladden mortal fight, 

And gild the courts of heay'h with ſacred light. 

When baleful Eris, ſent by Jove's rote, [4 
The torch of diſcord blazing in her hand, | 
Thro' the red ſkies her bloody ſign extends, 

And wrapt in tempeſts, o'er the fleet deſcends. 

High on Ulyſſes' bark, her horrid ſtand 

She took, and thunder'd thro” the ſeas and land: 1@ 
Ev'n Ajax and Achilles heard the ſound, 

Whoſe ſhips, remote, the guarded navy bound. 

Thence the black fury thro* the Grecian throng 

With horror ſounds the loud Orthian ſong : 

The navy ſhakes, and at the dire alarms 15 
Each boſom boils, each warrior ſtarts to arms. 

No more they ſigh, inglorious to return, 

But breathe revenge, and for the combat burn, 

The king of men his hardy hoſt inſpires | 
Wirth loud command, with great example tires; 20 
Himſelf firſt roſe, himſelf before the reſt 
His mighty limbs in radiant armour dreſt. 

And firſt he cas'd his manly legs around 
In ſhining greaves, with ſilver 3 bound: 
The beaming cuiraſs next adorn'd his breaſt, 25 
The ſame which once king Cinyrus poſſeſt: 
LO fame of Greece and her aſſembled hoſt 

Jad reach'd that monarch on the Cyprian coaſt ; 
Twas then, the friendſhip of the chief to gain, 
This glorious gift he ſent, nor ſent in 2 30 
Ten rows of azure ſteel the work infold, 
Twice ten of tin, and twelve of ductile gold; 
Three glitt'ring dragons to the gorget rife, 
Whoſe eee ſcales againſt the {kies | 
Reflected various light, and arching bow'd, 25 
Like colour'd rainbows o'er a ſhow'ry cloud: 

Jove's wond*rous bow, of three celeſtial dies, 

lac'd as a fign to man amid the ſkies). 
A radiant baldric o'er his ſhoulder ty'd, 
Suſtain'd the ſword that glitter'd at his fide; 40 
Gold was the hilt, a ſilver ſheath encas'd 
The ſhining blade, and golden hangers grac'd. 
His buckler's mighty af was next diſplay'd, 
That round the warrior caſt a dreadful ſhade; hs 
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Ten zones of braſs its ample brim ſurround, 45 
And twice ten boſſes the bright convex crown'd; 
Tremendous Gorgon e upon its field, 
And circling terrors fill'd th' expreſſive ſhield : 
Within its concave hung a ſilver thong, 
On which a mimic ſerpent creeps along. 50 
His azure length in eaſy waves extends, 
Till in three Lande th' embroider'd monſter ends. 
Lalit o'er his brows his ſourfold helm he plac'd, 
With nodding horſe-hair formidably grac'd; 
And in his hands two ſteely jav'lins wields, 55 
That blaze to heav'n, and lighten all the fields. 
That inſtant Juno, and the martial maid, 
In happy thunders promis'd Greece their aid 
High o'er the chief they claſh'd their arms in air, 
And leaning from the clouds, expect the war. 6s 
Cloſe to the limits of the trench and mound, 
The fiery courſers to their chariots bound | 
The ſquires reſtrain'd: the foot, with thoſe who wield 
The lighter arms, ruſh forward to the field. 
To ſecond theſe, in cloſe array combin'd, 65 
The ſquadrons ſpread their fable wings behind. 
Now ſhouts and tumults wake the tardy ſun, 
As with the light the warriors toils begun. 
Ev'n Jove, whoſe thunder ſpoke his wrath, diſtill'd 
Red drops of blood o'er all the fatal field ; 70 
Jhe woes of men unwilling to ſurvey, 
And all the flaughters that muſt ſtain the day. 
Near Ilus' tomb in order rang'd around, 
The Trojan lines poſſeſs'd the riſing ground, 
There wife Polydamas and Hector ſtood 75 
/Eneas, honour'd as a guardian god; 
Bold Polybus, Agenor the divine; 
The brother warriors of Antenor's line; 
With youthful Acamas, whoſe beauteous face, 
And fair proportion, match'd th* ethenal race; 80 
Great Hector, cover'd with his ſpacious ſhield, 
Plies all the troops, and orders all the field. 
As the red ſtar now ſhows his ſanguine tires 
Thro' the dark clouds, and now in night retires; 
Thus thro? the ranks appear'd the godlike man, 85 
Plung'd in the rear, or blazing in the van; Whit 
ile 
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While ſtreamy ſparkles, reſtleſs as he flies, 

Flaſh from his arms as lightning from the ſkies. 

As ſweating reapers in ſome wealthy field, 

Rang'd in two bands, their crooked weapons wield, go 
Bear down the furrows, till their labours meet; 

Thick fall the heapy harveſts at their feet. 

So Greece and Troy the field of war divide, 

And falling ranks are ftrow'd on ev'ry fide. 

None ſtoop'd a thought to baſe inglorious flight; gg 
But horſe to horſe, and man to man they fight. 

Not rabid wolves more fierce conteſt their prey; 

Each wounds, each bleeds, but none reſign the day. 
Diſcord with joy the ſcene of death deſcrics, 

And drinks large ſlaughter at her languine eyes: 100 
Diſcord alone, of all the immortal train, 

Swells the red horrors of this direful plain: 

The gods in peace their golden manſions till, 

Rang'd in bright order on th' Olympian hill; 

But gen'ral murmurs told their griefs above, 105 
And each accus'd the partial will of ſove. 

Meanwhile apart, ſuperior, and alone, 

TH eternal monarch, in his awful throne, 

Wrapt in the blaze of boundleſs glory ſat ; 

And fix'd, fulfill'd the juſt decrees of fate. 11e 
On earth he turn'd his all-conſid'ring eyes, 

And mark'd the ſpot where Llion's tow'rs ariſe ; 

The ſea with ſhips, the fields with armies ſpread, 

The victor's rage, the dying, and the dead. 

Thus while the mornin aa increaſing bright 115 
O'er heav'n's pure azure Pea the growing hght, 
Commutual death the fate of war confounds, 

Each adverſe battle goar'd with equal wounds. 

But now, (what time in ſome ſequeiter'd vale 

The weary woodman ſpreads hig ſparing meal, 120 
When his tir'd arms refuſe the axe to rear, 

And claim a reſpite from the ſilvan war; 

But not *till half the proſtrate foreſts lay 

Stretch'd in long ruin, and expas'd to day); 

Then, nor 'till then, the Greeks impulſive might 125 
Piere'd the black phalanx, and let in the light, 

Greet Agamemnon then the flaughter led, 

Aud flew Bicuor at bis people's head: 
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Whoſe ſquire Oileus, with a ſudden ſpring, 
Leap'd from the chariot to revenge his king : 130 


But in his front he felt the fatal wound, 
Which pierc'd his brain, and ftretch'd him on the 
round. 
Atrides ſpoil'd, and left them on the plain: 
Vain was their youth, their glitt'ring armour vain: 
Now ſoil'd with duſt, and naked to the ſky, 135 
Their ſnowy limbs and beauteous bodies lie. 
I' wo ſons of Priam next to battle move, 
The product one of marriage, one of love; 
In the ſame car the brother-warriors ride, 
This took the charge to combat, that to guide; 140 
Far other taſk! than when they wont to 3 
On Ida's tops, their father's fleecy ſheep. 
Theſe on the mountains once Achilles Found, 
And captive Jed, with pliant ofiers bound ; 
Then to their fire for ample ſums reſtor'd ; 145 
But now to periſh by Atrides' ſword: 
Pierc'd in the breaſt the baſe-born Ifus bleeds : 
Cleft thro? the head, his brother's fate ſucceeds. 
Swift to the ſpoil the haſty victor falls, 
And ftript, their features to his mind recals. 150 
The Trojans ſee the youths untimely die, 
But helpleſs tremble for themſelves, and fly. 
So when a lion, ranging o'er the lawns, 
Finds on ſome graſſy lare the couching fawns, 
Their bones he cracks, their reeking vitals draws, 155 
And grinds the quiv'ring fleſh with Ploody jaws; 
The jrighted hind beholds, and dares not ſtay, 
But ſwift thro” ruſtling thickets burſts her way; 
All drown'd in ſweat the panting mother flies, 
And the big tears roll trickling trom her eyes. 160 
Amidit the tumult of the routed train, 
The ſons of falſe Antimachus were flain ; 
He, who for bribes his faithleſs counſels ſold, 
And voted Helen's ftay for Paris? gold. 
Anrides mark'd as thefe their ſafety ſought, 165 
And flew the children for the father's fault; 
Their headſtrong horſe unable to reſtrain, 
They ſhook with fear, and dropp'd the ſilken rein; 0 
.....: "Ted 
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Then in their chariot on their knees they fall, 
And thus with lifted hands for mercy call. 170 

Oh ſpare our youth, and for the life we owe 
Antimachus thalt copious gifts beſtow; 

Soon as he hears, that, not in battle ſlain, 
The Grecian ſhips his captive ſons detain, 
Large heaps of braſs in ranſom ſhall be told, 175 
And ſteel well-temper'd, and perſuaſive gold. 
Theſe words, attended with a flood of tears, 
The youths addreſs'd to unrelenting ears: 
The vengeful monarch gave this {tern reply; 
If from Antimachus ye ſpring, ye die: 180 
The daring wretch who once in council ſtood 
To ſhed Ulyſſes' aud my brother's blood, 
For proffer'd peace! and ſues his ſeed for grace! 
No, die, and pay the forfeit of your race. 

This ſaid, Piſander from the car he caſt, 185 
And pierc'd his breaſt: ſupine he breath'd his laſt. 
His brother leap'd to earth; but as he lay, 

The trenchant faulchion lopp'd his hands away; 

His ſever'd head was toſs'd among the throng, 

And rolling, drew a bloody trail along. 190 

Then, where the thickeſt fought, the victor flew ; 

The king's example all his Greeks purſue ; 

Now by the foot the flying foot were ſlain, 

Horſe trod by horſe, lay 3 on the plain. 

From the dry fields thick clouds of duſt ariſe, 195 

Shade the black hoit, and intercept the ſkies. 

The braſs-hoof'd ſteeds tumultuous plunge and bound, 

And the thick thunder beats the lab'ring ground. 

Still ſlaught'ring on, the king of men proceeds 

The diſtanc'd army wonders at his deeds, 200 

As when the winds with raging flames conſpire, 

And o'er the foreſts roll the flood of tire, 

In blazing heaps the grove's old honours fall, 

And one refulgent ruin levels all. 

Before Atrides' rage fo ſinks the foe, 20 

Whole ſquadrons vaniſh, and proud heads lie low. 

The ſteeds fly trembling from his waving ſword ; 

And many a car, now lighted of its lord, 

Wide o'er the field with guideleſs fury rolls, 

Breaking their ranks, — cruſhing out their ſouls; 2 10 
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While his keen faulchion drinks the warriors lives; 

More grateful, now, to vultures than their wives! 
Perhaps great Hector then had found his fate, 

But Jove and deſtiny prolong'd his date, 

Safe from the darts, the care of heav'n he ſtood, 215 

Amidit alarms, and death, and duſt, and blood. 
Now paſt the tomb where ancient Ilus lay, 

Thro' the mid field the routed urge their way, 

Where the wild figs th* adjoining ſummit crown, 

That path they take, and ſpeed to reach the town. 220 

As ſwift Atrides with loud ſhouts purſu'd, 

Hot with his toil, and bath'd in hoftile blood. 

Now near the beech-tree, and the Sczan gates, 

The hero halts, and his aſſociates waits. 

Meanwhile on ev'ry ſide, around the plain, 225 

Diſpers'd, diſorder'd, fly the Trojan train. 

So flies a herd of beeves, that hear diſmay'd 

The lion's roaring thro? the midnight ſhade; 

On heaps they tumble with ſucceſsleſs haſte ; 

The ſavage ſeizes, draws, and rends the lait : 230 

Not with leſs fury ſtern Atrides flew, 

Still preſs'd the rout, and ſtill the hindmoſt flew ; 

Hurl'd from their cars the bravelt chiefs are kill'd, 

And rage, and death, and carnage, load the field. 
Now ſtorms the victor at the | rojan wall; 235 

Surveys the tow'rs, and meditates their fall, 

But Jove deſcending ſhook th' Idæan hills, 

And down their ſummits pour'd a hundred rills: 

Th' unkindled lighting in his hand he took, 

And thus the many-colour'd maid beſpoke, 240 
Iris, with haſte thy golden wings diſplay, 

To 1 Hector this our word convey. 


While Agamemnon waſtes the ranks around, 


Fights in the front, and bathes with blood the ground. 


Bid him give way; but iſſue forth commands, 245 
And truſt the war to leſs important hands: 

But when, or wounded by the ſpear, or dart, 

That chicf ſhall mount his chariot, and depart : 

Then Jove ſhall ſtring his arm, and fire his breaft, 
Then to her ſhips ſhall flying Greece be preſs'd, 250 
Jill to the main the burning ſun deſcend, 


And ſacred night her awful hade extend. 


He 
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He ſpoke, and Iris at his word obey'd; 


On wings of winds deſcends the various maid. 

The chief ſhe found amidit the ranks of war, 255 
Cloſe to the bulwarks, on his glitt'ring car. 

The goddeſs then: O ſon of Priam, hear! 

From Jove I come, and his high mandate bear. 

While Agamemnon waſtes the ranks around, 

Fights in the front, and bathes with blood the ground, 
Abſtain from fight ; yet ue forth commands, 261 
And truſt the war to leſs important hands. 

But when, or wounded by the ſpear, or dart, 

The chief ſhall mount his chariot, and depart : 

Then Jove ſhall ftring thy arm, and fire thy breaſt, - 
Then to her ſhips ſhall flying Greece be preſs'd, 266 
Till to the main the burning ſun deſcend, . 
And ſacred night her awful thade extend. 

She ſaid, and vaniſh'd: Hector, with a bound, 
Springs from -his chariot on the trembling ground, 270 
In clanging arms: he graſps in either hand 
A. pointed lance, and ſpeeds from band to band; 
Revives their ardour, turns their ſteps from flight, 

And wakes anew the dying flames of fight. 

They ſtand to arms: the Greeks their onſet dare, 275 
Condenſe their pow'rs, and wait the coming war. 

New force, new ſpirit to each breaſt returns: 

The fight renew'd with fiercer fury burns: 

The king leads on; all fix on him their eye, 

And learn from him, to conquer, or to die. 280 

Ye ſacred nine, celeſtial muſes! tell, 

Who fac'd him firſt, and by his proweſs fell? 
The great Iphidamas, the bold and young: 
From ſage Antenor and Theano fprung ; 
Who from his youth his grandſire Ciſſeus bred, 285 
And nurs'd in Thrace where ſnowy flocks are fed. 
Scarce did the down his roſy cheeks inveſt, 
And early honour warm his gen'rous breaſt, 
When the kind fire conſign'd his daughter's charms 
(Theano's ſiſter) to his youthful arms. 290 
But call'd by glory to the wars of Troy, 
He leaves untaſted the firſt fruits of joy; 
From his lov'd bride departs with melting eyes, 
And ſwift to aid his dearer country flies. 

8 With 
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With twelve black ſhips he reach'd Percope's ſtrand, 

Thence took the long, laborious march by land. 296 

Now fierce for fame, before the ranks he ſprings, 

YVow'ring in arms, and braves the king of kings. 

Atrides firſt diſcharg'd the miſſive ſpear; 

The Trojan ſtoop'd, the jav'lin palſs'd in air. 300 

"Chen near the cors'let, at the monarch's heart, 

With all his ſtrength the youth directs his dart: 

But the broad belt, with plates of ſilver bound, 

The point rebated, and repell'd the wound. | 

Incumber'd with the dart, Atrides ſtands, 305 

*Till graſp'd with force, he wrench'd it from his hands. 

At once his weighty ſword diſcharg'd a wound 

Full on his neck, that felPd him to the ground. 

Stretch'd in the duſt th* unhappy warrior lies, 

And fleep eternal ſeals his ſwimming eyes. 310 

Oh worthy better fate! oh early ſlain! 

Thy country's friend; and virtuous, tho' in vain! 

No more the youth ſhall join his conſort's fide, 

At once a virgin, and at once a bride! 

No more with preſents her embraces meet, 315 

Or lay the ſpoils of conqueſt at her feet, 

On whom his paſſion, laviſh of his ſtore, 

Beſtow'd ſo much, and vainly promis'd more! 

Unwept, uncover'd on the plain he lay, 

While the proud victor bore his arms away. 320 
Coon, Antenor's eldeſt hope, was nigh; 

Tears, at the fight, came ſtarting from his eye, 

While pierc'd with grief the much lov'd-youth he 

view'd, | 

And the pale features now deform'd with blood. 

Then with his ſpear, unſeen, his time he took, 325 

Aim'd at the king, and near his elbow ſtrook. 

The thrilling Sock e e the brawny part, 

And thro” his arm ſtood forth the barbed dart. 

Surpriz'd the monarch feels, yet void of fear 

On Coon ruſhes with his lifted ſpear : 339 

His brother's corps the pious Trojan draws, 

And calls his country to aſſert his cauſe, 

Defends him breathleſs on the ſanguine field, 


And o'er the body fpreads his ample flicld, 
Atrides, 
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Atrides, marking an unguarded part, | 335 


Transfix'd the warrior with his brazen dart; 
Prone on his brother's bleeding breaſt he lay, 
The monarch's faulchion, lopp'd his head away : 
The ſocial ſhades the ſame dark journey go, 
And join each other in the realms below. 340 
The vengeful victor rages round the fields, 
With ev'ry weapon, art or fury yields; 
By the long lance, the ſword, or pond'rous ſtone, 
Whole ranks are broken, and whole troops o'erthrown.. 
This, while yet warm, diſtill'd the purple flood; 345 
But when the wound grew ſtiff with clotted blood, 
Then grinding tortures his ſtrong boſom rend, 
Leſs keen thoſe darts the fierce liythice ſend, 
(The pow'rs that cauſe the teeming matron's throes, 
Sad mothers of unutterable woes) ! 350 
Stung with the ſmart, all panting with the pain, 
He mounts the car, and gives the ſquire the rein: 
Then with a voice which fury made more itrong, 
And pain augmented, thus exhorts the throng. 
O friends! O Greeks! affert your honours won; 355 
Proceed, and finiſh what this arm begun: 
Lo! angry Jove forbids your chief to ſtay, 
And envies half the glories of the day. 
He ſaid; the driver whirls this lengthful thong ; 
The horſes fly! the chariot ſmokes along. 360 
Clouds from their noſtrils the fierce courters blow, 
And from their ſides the foam defcends in ſaow 3 
Shot thro? the battle in a moment's ſpace, 
The wounded monarch at his tent they place, 
No ſooner IIector ſaw the king retix'd, 365 
But thus his "Frojans and his aids he fir'd :; 
Hear all ye Dardan, ail ye Lycian race! 
Fam'd in cloſe fight, and dreadful face to face. 
Now call to cs your ancient trophics won, 
Your great forcfathers virtues, and your own. 37S 
Behold, the gen'ral flies! deſerts his pow'rs! 
Lo Jove himſelf declares the conqueit ours! 
Now on yon rauks impel your foaming ſtceds; 
And, ſure of glory, dare immortal deeds. 
With words like theſe the fiery chief alarms 37 
His fainting hoſt, and cv'ry boſum warms. 
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As the bold hunter cheers his hounds to tear 
The brindled lion, or the tuſſcy bear, 
With voice and hand provokes their doubting heart, 
And ſprings the foremoſt with his liſted dart: 380 
So godlike Hector prompts his troops to dare; 
Nor prompts alone, but leads himſelt the war. 
On the black body of the foes he pours, 
As from the cloud's deep boſom, ſwell'd with ſhow'rs, 
A ſudden ftorm the purple ccean ſweeps, 383 
Drives the wild waves, and toſſes all the deeps. 
Say, muſe! when Jove the Trojan's glory crown'd, 
Beneath his arm what heroes bit the ground? 
Aſlzus, Dolops, and Autonous dy'd, 
Opites next was added to their fide, 390 
Then brave Hipponous fam'd in many a fight, 
Opheltius, Orus, ſunk to endleſs night, 
AEſymnus, Agelaus ; all chiefs of name; 
The reſt were vulgar deaths, unknown to fame. 
As when a weſtern whirlwind, charg'd with ſtorms, 
Diſpels the gather'd clouds that Notus forms; 396 
The guſt continu'd, violent, and ſtrong, 
Rolls fable clouds in heaps on heaps along 
Now to the ſkies the foaming billows rears, 
Now breaks the ſurge, and wide the bottom bares. 
Thus raging Hector, with reſiſtleſs hands, 401 
O'erturns, confounds, and ſcatters all their bands. 
Now the laſt ruin the whole hoſt appalls ; 
Now Greece had trembled in her wooden walls; 
But wiſe Ulyſſes call'd Tydides forth, 405 
His ſoul rekindled, and awak'd his worth. 
And ſtand we deedleſs, O eternal ſhame! 
Till Hector's arm involve the ſhips in flame? 
Haſte, let us join, and combat fide by fide. 
The warrior thus, and thus the friend reply'd. 410 

No martial toil I ſhun, no danger fear; 
Let Hector come; I wait his fury here. 
But Jove with conqueſt crowns the Trojan train; 
And, Jove our foe, all human force is vain, 

He figh'd; but ſighing, rais'd his vengeful ſteel, 415 
And from his car the proud Thymbreus fell: 
Molton, the charioteer, purſu'd his lord, 
His death ennobled by Ulyſſes' ſword, 

There 
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There ſlain, they left them in eternal night; 

Then plung'd amidſt the thickeſt ranks of fight. 420 

So two wild boars outitrip the following hounds, 

Then {ſwift revert, and wounds return for wounds. 

Stern Hector's conqueſts in the middle plain 

Stood check'd a while, and Greece reſpir'd again. 
The ſons of Merops ſhone amidit the war; 425 

Tow'ring they rode in one refulgent car: 

In deep prophetic arts their father fkill'd, 

Had warn'd his children from the Trojan field; 

Fate urg'd them on; the father warn' din vain, 

Thy ruth'd to fight, and periſh'd on the plain! 430 

Their breaſts no more the vital ſpirit warmis; 

The {tern Tydides {trips their ſnining arms. 

Hypirochus by great Ulyſſes dies, 

And rich Hippodamus becomes his prize. 

Great Jove from [de with ſlaughter fills his fight, 435 

And level hangs the doubtful tcale of fight. 

By Tydeus' lance Agaſtrophus was ſlain, 

The far-fam'd hero of Pæonian ſtrain; 

Wing'd with his fears, on foot he itrove to fly, 


His ſteeds too diſtant, and the foc too nigh; 445 


Thro' broken orders; ſwifter than the wind, 
He fled, but flying left his life behind. 
This Hector ſees, as his experienc'd eyes 
Traverſe the files, and to the reſcue flies; 
Shouts, as he paſt, the cryſtal regions rend, 445 
And moving armies on his march attend. 
Great Diomed himſelf was ſeiz'd with fear, 
Aad thus beſpoke his brother of the war. 
Mark how this way yon bending ſquadrons yield ! 


The ſtorm rolls on, and Hector rules the field; 459 - 


Here ſtand his utmolt force—The warrior ſaid ; 

Swift at the word his pond'rous jav'lin fled ; 

Nor miſs'd its aim, but where the plumage danc'd, 

Raz'd the ſmooth cone, and thence obliquely glanc'd. 

Sate in his helm (the gift of Phebus' hands) 455 

Without a wound the Trojan hero ſtands; 

But yet ſo ſtunn'd, that ſtagg'ring on the plain, 

His arm and knee his ſinking bulk ſuſtain; 

Over his dim ſight the misty vapours rife, 

And a ſhort darkneſs ſhades his ſwimming eyes. 460 
| 8 3 Tydides 
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T'ydides follow'd to regain his lance; 

While Hector roſe, recover'd from the trance, 
Remounts his car, and herds amidit the crowd ; 
The Greek purſues him, and exults aloud. 

Once more thank Phoebus for thy forfeit breath, 465 
Or thank that ſwiftneſs which outſtrips the death. 
Well by Apollo are thy pray'rs repaid, 

And oft that partial pow'r has lent his aid. 

"Thou ſhalt not long the death deſerv'd withſtand, 

It any god aſſiſt Tydides hand. 479 
My then, inglorious! but thy flight, this day, 
Whole hecatombs of Trojan es ſhall pay. 

Him, while he triumph'd, Paris ey'd from far, 
(The ſpouſe of Helen, the fair cauſe of war), 
Around the fields his feather'd thafts he ſent, 475 
From ancient Ilus' ruin'd monument; 

Behind the column plac'd, he bent his bow, 

And wing'd an arrow at th' unwary foe ; 

Juſt as he ſtoop'd, Agaſtrophus's creſt 

To ſeize, and drew the cors'let from his breaſt. 48s 
The bow-ſtring twang'd; nor flew the ſhaft in vain, 
But pierc'd his foot, and nail'd it to the plain. 

The laughing Trojan, with a joyful ſpring 

Leaps from his ambuſh, and inſults the king. 

He bleeds} (he cries) ſome god has ſped my dart 
Would the ſame god had fix'd it in his heart! 486 
So Troy, reliev'd from that wide-waſting hand, 
Should breathe from ſlaughter, and in combat ſtand, 
Whoſe ſons now tremble at his darted ſpear, 

As ſcatter'd lambs the ruſhing lion fear, 499 

He dauntleſs thus: Thou conqu'ror of the fair, 
Thou woman-warrior with the curling hair; 

Vain archer! truſting to the diſtant dart, 

Unſteill'd in arms to act a manly part! 

Thou hai: but done what boys or women can 495 

Such hands may wound, but not incenſe a man. 

Nor boalt the ſcratch thy feeble arrow gave, 

A coward's weapon never hurts the brave. 

Not ſo this dart, which thou may'ſt one day feel: 

Fate wings the flight, and death is on the ſteel. $00 

Where this but lights, ſome noble life expires, 

Its touch makes orphans, bathes the cheeks of 
| teep 
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Steeps earth in purple, glute the birds of air, 
And leaves ſuch objects as diſtract the fair. 
Ulyſſes haſtens, with a trembling heart, 505 
Before him ſteps, and bending draws the dart : 
Forth flows the blood; an eager pang ſucceeds 
'Fydides mounts, and to the navy ſpeeds. 
Now on the field Ulyſſes ſtands alone, 
The Greeks all fled, the Trojans pouring on: FIO 
But ſtands collected in himſelf and whole, 
And queſtions thus his on unconquer'd foul. 
What farther ſubterfuge ! what hopes remain ? 
What ſhame, inglorious if I quit the plain? 
What danger, fingly if I ſtand the ground, 515 
My friends all ſcatter'd, all the foes around? 
Yet wherefore doubtful ? let this truth ſuffice; 
The brave meets danger, and the coward flies : 
To die or conquer, proves a hero's heart ; 
And knowing this, I know a ſoldier's part. 520 
Such thoughts revolving in his careful breaſt, 
Near, and more near, the ſhady cohorts preſt; 
Theſe, in the warrior, their own fate incloſe : 
And round him deep the ſteely circle grows. 
So fares a boar whom. all the troop ſurrounds 525 
Of ſhouting huntſmen, and of clam'rous hounds ; 
He grinds Ris iv'ry tuiks; he foams with ire; 
His ſanguine eye-balls glare with living fire; 
By thele, by thoſe, on ev'ry part is ply'd; 
And the red ſlaughter ſpreads on ev'ry fide. 530 
Pierc'd thro? the thoulder, brit Deiopis fell; 
Next Ennomus and 'Thoon funk to hell; 
herfidamas, beneath the navel thruſt, 
Falls prone to earth, and graſps the bloody duſt. 
Charops, the fon of Hippaſus, was near; 535 
Viylles reach'd him with the fatal ſpear ; 
2ut to his aid his brother Socus flics, 
Socus the brave, the gen'rous, and the wiſe: 
Near as he drew, the warrior thus began. 
O great Ulyſſes, much enduring man ! 540 
Nor deeper ſkilPd in ev'ry martial fleight, 
Than worn to toils, and active in the light! 
This day two brothers ſhall thy conqueſt grace, 
And end at once the great Hippaſian race, 
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Or thou beneath this lance mult preſs the fiell— 545 
He ſaid, and forceful pierc'd his ſpacious ſhield :; 
Thro' the ſtrong braſs the ringing jav'lin thrown. 
Plow'd half his fide, and bar'd it to the bone. 

By Pallas' care, the ſpear, tho' deep infix'd, 

Stopp'd ſhort of life, nor with his entrails mix'd. 550 

The wound not mortal wiſe Ulyſſes knew, 

Then furious thus, (but firſt ſome ſteps withdrew). 
Unhappy man! whoſe death our hands ſhall grace; 
Fate calls thee hence, and finith'd is thy race! 

No longer check my conquelts on the foe ; 555 
But pierc'd by this, to endleſs darkneſs go, 

And add one ſpectre to the realms below ! 

He ſpoke, while Socus ſeiz'd with ſudden fright, 
Trembling gave way, and turn'd his back to flight, 
Between his ſhoulders pierc'd the following dart, 569 
And held its palſage through the panting heart. 

Wide in his breaſt appear'd the griſly wound; 

He falls, his armour rings againſt the ground. 

Then thus Ulyſſes gazing on the ſlain : 

Fam'd ſon of Hippaſus ! there preſs the plain; 563 
There ends thy narrow ſpan aſſign'd by fate, 

Heav'n owes Ulyſles yet a longer date. 

Ah, wretch ! no father ſhall thy corps compoſe, 

Thy dying eyes no tender mother cloſe, 

But hungry birds ſhall tear thoſe balls away, 570 
And hov'ring vultures {cream around their prey. 

Me Greece ſhall honour, when I meet my doom, 
With ſolemn fun'rals and a laiting tomb, 

Then raging with intolerable tmart. 

He writhes his body, and extracts the dart. 575 

The dart a tide of ſpouting gore purſu'd, 

And gladden'd Troy with light of hoſtile blood. 

Now troops on troops the fainting chief invade, 

Forc'd he recedes, and loudly calls for aid. 

"Thrice to its pitch his lofty voice he rears ; 580 

The well-known voice thrice Menelaus hears : 

Alarm'd, to Ajax 'Telamon he cry'd, 

Who ſhares his labours, and defends his ſide. 

O friend! Ulyſſes? ſhouts invade my ear; 

Diſtreſs'd he ſeems, and no aſſiſtance near: 585 
Strong 
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Strong as he is; yet one oppos'd to all, 

Oppreis'd by multitudes, the belt may fall. 
Greece, robb'd of him, mult bid her hoſt deſpair, 
And feel a loſs, not ages can repair. . 

Then, where the cry directs, his courſe he bends : 
Great Ajax, hke the = of war, aitends. 591 
The prudent chief in fore diſtreſs they found, 

With bands of furious Trojans compaſs'd round. 

As when ſome huntiman, with a flying ſpear, 

From the blind thicxet wounds a ſtately deer; 59 
Down his cleft tide while freſh the blood diſtils, 

He bounds aloft, and fcuds from hills to hills: 

Till life's warm vapour iſſuing thro? the wound, 

Wild mountain wolves the fainting beaſt ſurround; 

Juſt as their jaws his proſtrate limbs invade, 68 
The lion ruſhes thro? the woodland ſhade, 

The wolves, tho' hungry, ſcour diſpers'd away; 

The lordly favage vindicates his prey. 

Ulyſſes thus, unconquer'd by his pains, 

A ſingle warrior, half an hoſt ſuſtains : 505 
But ſoon as Ajax heaves his tower-like ſhield, 

The ſcatter'd crowds fly frighted o'er the field; 
Atrides' arm the ſinking hero itays, 

And ſav'd from numbers, to his car conveys. 

Victorious Ajax plies the routed crew ; 610 

And firſt Doryclus, Priam's ſon, he flew, 

On ſtrong Pandocus next inflicts a wound, 

And lays Lyſander bleeding on the ground. 

As when a torrent, ſwell'd with wintry rains, 

Pours from the mountains o'er the delug'd plains, Gig 
Aad pines and oaks, from their foundation torn, 

A country's ruins! to the ſeas are borne : 

Fierce Ajax thus o'erwhelms the yielding throng, 

Men, ſteeds, and chariots, roll in heaps along. 

But Hector, from this ſcene of ſlaughter tar, 620 
Rag'd on the left, and rul'd the tide of war: 

Loud groans proclaim his progreſs thro? the plain, 
And deep Scamander ſwells with heaps of ſlain. 

There Neſtor and Idomencus oppoſe 

The warrior's fury, there the battle glows ; 625 
There fierce on foot, or from the chariot's height, 


His ſword deforias the beauteous ranks of fight, 
The 
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The ſpouſe of Helen dealing darts around, 
Had pierc'd Machaon with a diſtant wound: 
In his right ſhoulder the broad ſhaft appear'd, 639 
And trembling Greece for her phyfician fear'd. 
To Neitor then Idomeneus begun; 
Glory of Greece, old Neleus' valiant ſon! 
Aſcend thy chariot, haſte with ſpeed away, 
And great Machaon to the ſhips convey. 635 
A wile phyſician, ikill'd our wounds to heal, 
Is more than armies to the public weal. 
Old Neſtor mounts the ſeat: beſide him rode 
The wounded offspring of the healing god. 
He lends the laſh; the ſteeds with ſounding feet 640 
Shake the dry field, and thunder tow'rd the fleet. 
But now Cebriones, from Hector's car, 
Survey'd the various fortune of the war. 
While here (he cry'd) the flying Greeks are ſlain; 
Trojans on Trojans yonder load the plain. 645 
Before great Ajax fee the mingled throng 
Of men and chariots driv'n on heaps along! 
J know him well diſtinguiſh'd o'er the field 
By the broad glitt'ring of the ſeven-fold ſhield. 
Thither, O Hector, thither urge thy ſteeds; 650 
There danger calls, and there the combat bleeds, 
There bort and foot in mingled deaths unite, 
And groans of ſlaughter mix with ſhouts of fight. 
Thus having ſpoke, the driver's laſh reſounds; 
Swift thro? the ranks the rapid chariot bounds; 655 
Stung by the ſtroke, the courſers ſcour the fields, 
O'er heaps of carcaſes, and hills of ſhields. 
The horſ2s hoois are bath'd in heroes gore, 
And daſhing, purple all the car before; 
The groaning axle ſable drops diſtils, 660 
And mangled carnage clogs the rapid wheels. 
Here Hector plunging thro” the thickeſt fight, 
Broke the dark phalanx, and let in the light: 
(By the long Jance, the ſword, or pond'rous ſtone, 
The raaks liz ſcatter'd, and the troops o'erthrown) : 
Ajax he ſhuns, thro” all the dire debate, 665 
And fears that arm, whoſe force he felt ſo late. 
Put partial Jove, etpouting Hector's part, 
Shot heav'n-bred horror ters? the Grecian's heart; 
Ceonfus'd, 
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Conſus'd, unnerv'd in Hector's preſence grown, 670 
Amaz'd he ſtood, with terrors not his own. 
O'er his broad back his moony ſhield he threw, 
And glaring round, by tardy iteps withdrew. 
Thus the grim hon his retreat maintains, 
Beſet with watchful dogs and ſhouting ſwains, 675 
Repuls'd by numbers from the nightly ſtalls, 
Tho” rage impels him, and tho* hunger calls, 
Long ſtands the ſhow'ring darts, and miſſile tires 
Then ſourly flow th' indignant beaſt retires. 
So turn'd {tern Ajax, by whole hoſts repell'd, 680 
While his ſwoln heart at every ſtep rebell'd. 
As the ſlow beaſt with heavy ſtrength indu'd, 
In ſome wide field by troops of boys purſu'd, 
Tho” round his fides a wooden tempeſt rain, 
Crops the tall harveſt and lays waſte the plain; 685 
Thick on his hide the hollow blows refound, 
The patient animal maintains his ground, 
Scarce from the field with all their efforts chas'd, 
And ſtirs but ſlowly when he ftirs at laſt. 
On Ajax thus a weight of Trojans hung, 690 
The ſtrokes redoubled on his buckler rung; 
Confiding now in bulky ftrength he ſtands, 
Now turns, and backward bears the yielding bands; 
Now (tiff recedes, yet hardly ſeems to fly, 
And threats his followers with retorted eye. 695 
Fix'd as the bar between two warring pow'rs, 
While hifling darts deſcend in iron thow'rs : 
In his broad buckler many a weapon ſtood, 
Its ſurface briſtled with a quiv'ring wood 
And many a jav'lin, guiltleſs on the plain, 700 
Marks the dry duſt, and tlürſts for blood in vain. 
But bold Eurypylus his aid imparts, 
And dauntleſs ſprings beneath a cloud of darts; 
Whoſe eager jav'lin launch'd againſt the foe, 
Great Apiſaon felt the fatal blow; 705 
From his torn liver the red current flow'd, 
And his ſlack knees deſert their dying load. 
The victor ruſhing to deſpoil the dead, 
From Paris? bow a vengeful arrow fied. | 
Fix'd in his nervous thigh the weapon ſtood, 710 
Vix'd was the point, but broken was the wood. 80 
ac 
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Back to the lines the wounded Greek retir'd, 
Yet thus, retreating, his aſſociates ſir'd. | 
What god, O Grecians! has your hearts diſmaid ? 
Oh, turn to arms; 'tis Ajax claims your aid. 715 
This hour he ſtands the mark of hoſtile rage, 
And this the laſt brave battle he ſhall wage ; 
Halte, join your forces; from the gloomy grave 
The warrior reſcue, and your country ſave, 
Thus urg'd the chief; a gen'rous troop appears, 720 
Who ſpread their bucklers, and advance their ſpears, 
To guard their wounded friend : while thus they ſtand 
With pious care, great Ajax joins the band : 
Each takes new courage at the hero's ſight 
The hero rallies and renews the fight. 725 
Thus rag'd both armies like conflicting fires, 
W hile Neſfor's chariot far from fight retires : 
tlis courſers ſteep'd in ſweet, and ſtain'd with gore, 
The Greeks preſerver, great Machaon, bore, 
That hour, Achilles, from the topmoſt height 730 
Of his proud fleet, o'erlook'd the fields of fight; 
His feaſted eyes beheld around the plain 
The Grecian rout, the ſlaying, and the ſlain. 
His friend Machaon fingled from the reſt, 
A tranſient pity touch'd his vengeful breaſt. 735 
Strait to Mencetius* much-lov'd ſon he ſent ; 
Graceful as Mars, Patroclus quits his tent, 
(In evil hour! then fate decreed his doom; 
And fix'd the date of all his woes to come!) 739 
Why calls my friend? thy lov'd injunctious lay, 
Whatc'er thy will Patroclus ſhall obey. 
O firſt of friends! (Pelides thus reply'd), 
Still at my heart, and ever at my ſide! 
The time is come, when yon deſpairing hoſt 
Shall learn the value of the man they oſt: 745 
Now at my knees the Greeks ſhall pour their moan, 
And proud Atrides tremble on his throne. 
(zo now to Neſtor, and from him be taught 
What wounded warrior late his chariot brought ? 
For ſeen at diſtance, and but ſeen behind, 750 
His form recall'd Machaon to my mind; 
Nor could I, thro? yon cloud, diſcern his face, 
The courſers paſt me with ſo ſwift a pace. 
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The hero ſaid. His friend obey'd with haſte, 
Thro' intermingled ſhips and tents he paſt ; 
The chiefs deſcending from their car he found; 
The panting ſteeds Eurymedon unbound. 
The warriors ſtanding on the breezy ſhore, 
To dry their ſweat, and waſh away the gore, 
Here paus'd a moment, while the gentle gale 
Convey'd that freihneſs the cook ſeas exhale. 
Then to conſult on farther methods went, 
And took their ſeats beneath the ſhady tent. 
The draught preſcrib'd, fair Hecamede prepares, 
Arſinous' daughter, grac'd with golden hairs: 
(Whom to his aged arms, a royal flave, 
Greece, as the prize of Neftor's wiſdom, gave}: 
A table firſt with azure feet the plac'd ; 
Whoſe ample orb a brazen charger grac'd : 
Honey new preſs'd, the ſacred To of wheat, 
And wholeſome garlic crown'd the ſav'ry treat. 
Next her white hand an antique goblet brings, 
A goblet ſacred to the Pyhan kings, 
From eldeſt times: emboſs'd with ſtuds of gold, 
Two feet ſupport it, and four handles hold; 
On each bright bandle, bending o'er the brink, 
In ſcul * old, two turtles ſeem to drink: 
A maſſy wes 2g yet heav'd with eaſe by him, 
When the briſk nectar overlook'd the brim. 
Temper'd in this, the nymph of form divine 
Pours a large potion of the Pramnian wine 
With goats-milk cheeſe a flav'rous taſte beſtows, 
And laſt with flour the ſmiling ſurface ſtrows. 
This for the wounded prince the dame prepares; 
The cordial bev'rage rev'rend Neſtor ſhares : 
Salubrious draughts the warriors thirſt allay, 
And pleaſing conference beguiles the day. 
Meantime Patroclus, by Achilles ſent, 
Unheard approach'd, and ſtood before the tent. 
Old Neſtor riſing then, the hero led 
To his high ſeat: the chief refus'd, and ſaid: 
"Tis now no ſeaſon for theſe kind delays; 
The great Achilles with impatience ſtays. 
To great Achilles this-reſpe& I owe; 
Who aiks what hero, — by the foe, 
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Was borne from combat by thy foaming ſteeds? 
With grief I ſee the great Machaon bleeds. 
This to report, my haſty courſe I bend 
Thou know'ſt the fiery temper of - my friend. 
Can then the ſons of Greece (the ſage rejoin'd) 800 
Excite compaſſion in Achilles' mind? 
Seeks he the ſorrows of our hoſt to know? 
This is not half the ſtory of our woe. 
'Tell him, not great Machaon bleeds alone, 
Our braveſt heroes in the navy groan, 805 
Ulyſſes, Agamemnon, Diomed, 
And ſtern eee already bleed. 
But ah! what flatt'ring hopes I entertain! 
Achilles heeds not, but derides our pain: 
Ev'n till the flames conſume our fleet he ſtays, 810 
And waits the riſing of the fatal blaze. 
Chief after chief the raging foe deſtroys ; 
Calm he looks on, and ey'ry death enjoys. 
Now the flow courſe of all-impairing time 
Unſtrings my nerves, and ends my manly prime; 815 
Oh! had I {till that ſtrength my youth poſſeſs'd, 
When this bold arm th* Epeian pow'rs oppreſs'd, 
The bulls of Elis in glad triumph led, 
And ſtretch'd the great Itymonæus dead! 
Then, from my fury fled the trembling ſwains, 820 
And ours was all the plunder of the plains: 
Fifty white flocks, full fifty herds of ſwine, 
As many goats, as many lowing kine: 
And thrice the number of unrival'd ſteeds, 
All teeming females, and of gen'rous breeds. 825 
Theſe, as my firſt eſſay of arms, I won; 
Old Neleus glory'd in his conqu'ring ſon. 
Thus Elis forc'd her long arrears reſtor'd, 
And ſhares were parted to each Pylian lord. 
"Che ftate of Pyle was ſunk to laſt deſpair, 839 
When the proud Elians firſt commenc'd the war. 
For Neleuz? ſons Alcides' rage had ſtain ; 
Of twelve bold brothers, I alone remain! 
Oppreſs'd, we arm'd; and now this conqueſt gain'd, 
My hire three hundred choſen ſheep obtain'd. 835 
That large reprifal he might juſtly claim, 
For prize defrauded, aud wfuitcd fame, 
Whes 
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When Elis“ monarch at the public courſe 
Detain'd his chariot, and victorious horſe). 
The reſt the people thar'd; myſelf ſurvey'd. 840 
The juſt partition, and due victims pay'd. 
Three days were paſt, when Elis roſe to war, 
With many a courſer, and with many a car; 
The ſons of Actor, at their army's head, 
8 oung as they were), the vengeful ſquadrons led. 

igh on a rock fair Thryoeſſa ſtands, 84.6- 
Our utmoſt frontier on the Pylian lands; 
Not far the ſtreams of fam'd Alphæus flow; 
The ſtream they paſs'd, and pitch'd their tents below. 
Pallas, deſcending in the ſhades of night, 850 
Alarms the Pylians, and commands the fight. 
Each burns for fame, and ſwells with martial pride; 
Myſelf the foremoſt; but my fire deny'd; 
Fear'd for my youth, expos'd to {tern alarms ; 
And ſtopp'd my chariot, and detain'd my arms. $55 
My fire deny'd in vain: on foot I fed 
Amidſt our chariots: for the goddeſs led. 

Along fair Arene's delightful plain, 
Soft Minyas rolls his waters to the main. 
There, horſe and foot, the Pylian troops unite, 86 
And, ſheath'd in arms, expect the dawning light. 
Thence, ere the ſun advanc'd his noon-day flame, 
To great Alpheus' ſacred ſource we came. 
There firſt to Jove our ſolemu rites were paid; 
An untam'd heifer pleas'd the blac-ey'd maid, 855 
A bull Alphzus; and a bull was {lain | 
To the blue monarch of the wat'ry main. 
In arms we ſlept, beſide the winding flood, 
While round the town the fierce Epeians ſtood. 
Soon as the ſun, with all-revealing ray, 870 
Flam'd in the front of heav'n, and gave the day; 
Bright ſcenes of arms, and works of war appear; 
The nations meet; there Pylos, Elis here. 
The firit who fell, beneath my jav'lin bled; 
King Augias' ſon, and ſpouſe of Agamede: 875 
(She that all ſimples healing virtues 
Aud every herb that drinks the morning dew). 
I ſeiz'd his car, the van of battle led; 
2 Epcians ſaw, they trembled and they fled. 
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The foe diſpers'd, their braveſt warrior kill'd, 880 


Fierce as a whirlwind now I ſwept the field: 

Full fifty captive chariots grac'd my train; 

Two chiefs from each, fel breathleſs to the plain. 
Then Actor's ſons had dy'd, but Neptune ſhrouds 
The youthful heroes in a veil of clouds, 885 
O'er heapy ſhields, and o'er the proſtrate throng, 
Collecting ſpoils, and ſlaught'ring all along, 

Thro' wide Buprahan fields we forc'd the foes, 

Where o'er the vales th' Olenian rocks aroſe; 

"Fill Pallas ſtopp'd us where Aliſium flows. + 
Ev'n there, the hindmoſt of their rear I ſlay, 

And the ſame arm that led, concludes the day; 

Then back to Pyle triumphant take my way. 

There to high Jove were public thanks aflign'd, 

As firſt of gods, to Neſtor, of mankind. 895 
Such then i was, impell'd by youthful blood; 

So prov'd my valour for my country's good. 

Achilles with unactive fury glows, 

And gives to paſſion what to Greece he owes. 

How ſul he grieve, when to th? eternal ſhade yoo 
Her lwits ſhatl fink, nor his the pow'r to aid! 

O friend! my memory recals the day, 

Wen gath'ring aids along the Grecian ſea, 

1, and Ulyſſes, touch'd at Pthia's port, 

And enter'd Peleus' hoſpitable court. 905 
A bull to Jove he flew in ſacrifice, 

And pour'd libations on the flaming thighs. 

'Thyfelf, Achilles, and thy rev'rend tire, 

Mencetius, turn'd the fragments oa the fire. 

Achilles ſees us, to the feaſt invites: 910 
Social we ſit, and ſhare the genial rites. 

We then explaiu'd the cauſe on which we came, 
Urg'd you to arms, and found you fierce for fame. 
"Your aucient fathers gen'rous precepts gave; 

Peleus ſaid only this“ My fon be brave.“ 915 
Mencetius thus: “ Though great Achilles ſhine 

« In ſtrength ſuperior, and of race divine, 

% Yet SME thoughts thy elder years attend; 

„% Let thy jult counſels aid, and rule thy friend.“ 
Thus ſpoke your father at Theſſalia's court ;. 929 
Words now forgot, tho' now of vait import. 4 
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Ah! try the utmoſt that a friend can ſay 

Such gentle force the fiereeſt minds obey 

Some fav'ring god Achilles“ heart my move; 

Tho' deaf to glory, he may yield to love. 925 
It ſome dire oracle his breaſt alarm, 

If ought from heay'n with-hold his ſaving arm 

Some beam of comfort yet on Greece may ine, 

If thou but lead the Myrmidonian line; 

Clad in Achilles' arms, if thou appear, 930 
Proud Troy may tremble, and delitt from war; 

Preſs'd by freſu forces her o'er-labour'd train 

Shall ſeek their walls, and Greece reſpire again. 

This touch'd his gen'rous heart, and from the tent 
Along the ſhore with haſty ſtrides he went; 935 
Soon as he came, where, on the crowded ſtrand, 
The public mart and courts of jultice ſtand, 
Where the tall fleet of great Uilyſles lies, 
And altars to the guardian gods ariſe; 
There ſad he met the brave Era mon's ſon, 940 
Large painful drops from all his members run, 
An arrow's head yet rooted in his wound, 
The ſable blood in circles mark'd the ground, 
As faintly recling he confeſs'd the ſmart ; 
Weak was his pace, but dauntleſs was his heart. 945 
Divine compatlion touch'd Patroclus' breait, 
Who, ſighing, thus bis bleeding friend addreſt. 

Ah, hapleis leaders of the Grecian hoſt! 
Thus mult ye periſh on a barb'rous coat ? 
Is this your fate, to glut the dogs with gore, 95 
Far from your friends, and from your native ſhore ? 
Say, great Eurypylus! ſhall Greece yet ſtand ? 
Reſiſts ſhe yet the ragiog Hector's hand? 
Or are her heroes doom'd to die with ſhame, 
And this the period of our wars and ſame? 955 
Eurypylus replies: No more, my friend, 
Greece is no more! this day her glories end. 
Ev'n to the ſhips victorious Troy purſues, 
Her force increating as her toil renews, 
Thoſe chiefs, that us'd her utmoſt rage to meet, 960 
Ly pierc'd with wouads, and bleeding in the flect. 
But thou, Patroclus! act a friendly part, 
Lead to my ſhips, and draw this deadly dart; 
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With lukewarm water waſh the gore away, - 
With healing balms the raging . allay, 965 
Such as ſage Chiron, ſire of pharmacy, | 
Once tau * Achilles, and Achilles thee. 

Of two tam: d ſurgeons, Podalirius ftands 

This hour ſurrounded by the Trojan bands; 
And great Machaon, wounded in his tent, 

Now wants that fuccour which ſo oft he lent. 

To him the chief. What then remains to do? 
Th' event of _ the gods alone can view, 
Charg'd by Achilles' great command I fly, 

And bear with haſte the Pylian king's reply : . 
But thy diſtreſs this inſtant claims relief. 

He faid, and in his arms upheld the. chief. 

The ſlaves their maſter's ſlow approach ſurvey'd, 
And hides of oxen on the floor diſplay'd : 
There ſtretch'd at length the wounded hero lay, 
Patroclus cut the forky ſteel away. 

Then in his hands a bitter root he bruis'd ; 

The wound he waſh'd, the ſtyptic juice infus'd. 
The cloſing fieſh that inſtant ceas'd to glow, 


'The wound to torture, and the blood to flow. 985 
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TRE ARGUMENT. 
The Battle at the Grecian wall. 


THE. Greeks being retired into their entrenchmentt, 
Hector attempts to force them 5 but it proving impoſſible 
ta paſs. the ditch, Polydamus adviſes to quit their cha- 
riots, and manage the attack on foot. The Troyan:s 
follow his counſel, and having divided their army into 
ve bodies of fool, hegin the aſſault. But upon the ſig- 
nal of an eagle with a ſerpent in his talam, aul ich ap- 
peared on the left hand of the Trojans, Polydamus en- 
deavours to withdraw them again. This Hector ap- 
poſes and continues the attack, in which, aſter. many. 
actions, Sarpedon makes the firſt breach in the wall; 
Hector alſo caſting a ſtone. of a vaſt ſine, forces open one 
of the gates, and enters at the head of his troups, whe + 
vietoriouſly purſue the Grecians even to their ſhips. - 


W HILE thus the hero's pious cares attend 
'The care and fafety of his wounded friend, 

Trojans and Greeks with claſhing ſhieids engage, 

And mutual deaths are dealt with mutual rage. 

Nor long the trench or lofty walls oppoſe; 5 

With gods averſe th” ill-fated works aroſe; 

Their pow'rs neglected, and no victims ſlain, 

The walls were rais'd, the trenches ſunk in vain, 
Without the gods, how ſhort a period ſtands 

The proudeſt monument of mortal bands! 10 

This ſtood, while Hector and Achilles rag'd, 

While ſacred Troy the warring hoſts engag'd ; 

But when her ſons were ſlain, her city burn'd, 

And what ſurviv'd of Greece to Greece return'd; 


Then 
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Then Neptune and Apollo ſhook the ſhore, 15 
Then Ida's ſummits pour'd their watry ſtore; 
Rheſus and Rhodius then unite their rills, 
Careſus ' roaring down the ſtony hills, 
Atepus, Granicus, with mingled force, 
And Xanthus foaming from his fruitful ſource: 20 
And gulphy Siriois, roiting to-the main 
Helmets, and ſhie!ds, and godlike heroes ſlain : 
Theſe turn'd by Phœbus from their wonted ways, 
Delug*d the ramprre nine continual days; 
The weiglit of waters ſap the pong wall, 25 
And to the.ſfea the floating bulwarks fall. 
Inceſfant cataracts the thund'rer pours, 
And half the fkies deſcend in ſluicy ſnow'rs; 
The god of ocean, marching {tern before, 
With his huge trident wounds the trembling ſhore, 36 
Vaſt ſtones and piles from their foundation heaves, 
And whelims the ſmoky ruin in the waves. 
Now ſmooth'd with ſand and leveil'd by the flood; 
No fragment tells where once the wonder ſtood 
In their old bounds the rivers roll again, 35 
Shine *twixt the hills, or wander o'er the plain. 

But this the gods an later times perform; 
As yet the bulwark ſtood, and brav'd the itorm ; 
The ſtrokes yet echo'd of contending pow'rs ; 
Warthunder'd at the gates, and blood diſtain'd the tow'rs. 
vinote bythe arm of Jove, and dire diſmay, 41 
Cloſe by their hollow ſhips the Grecians lay: 
Hector's approach in ev'ry wind they hear, 
And Hector's fury ev'ry moment fear. 
He like a whirlwind toſs'd the ſcatt'ring throng, 45 
Mingled the troops, and drove the field along. 
go 'midſt the dogs and hunter's daring bands, 
Fierce of his might, a boar or lion itands 
Arm'd foes around a dreadful circle form, | 
And hiſſing jav'lins rains an iron ſtorm: 50 
His pow'rs untam'd their bold aſſault defy, 
And where he turns, the rout diſperſe, or die; 
He foams, he glares, he bounds againſt them all, 
And if he falls, his courage makes him fall. 
With equal rage — 4 Hector glows; 55 
Exhorts his a rmies, and the trenches ſhows. * 
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The panting ſteeds impatient fury breathe, 
But ſnort and tremble at the gulf beneath; 
Juſt on the brink they neigh, and paw the ground, 
And the turf trembles, and the ſkies reſound. 60 
Eager they view'd the proſpect dark and deep, 
Vail was the leap, and headlong hung the iteep ; 
The bottom bare, (a formidable ſhow! ) 
And briſtled thick with ſharpen'd ſtakes below. 
The foot alone this ſtrong defence could force, 65 
And try the paſs impervious to the horſe, 
This ſaw Polydamas; who, wiſcly brave, 
Reſtrain'd great Hector, and this counſel gave. 

O thou! bold leader of our Trojan bands, 
And you, confed'rate chiefs from foreign lands! 70 
What entrance here can cumb'rous chariots find, 
The {takes beneath, the Grecian walls behind ? 
No paſs thro? thoſe, without a thouſand wounds, 
No ſpace for combat in yon narrow bounds.. 
Proud of the favours mighty Jove has ſhown, 75 
On certain dangers we too raſhly run: 
If 'tis his will our haughty foes to tame, 
Oh may this inſtant end the Grecian name! 
Here, far from Argos, let their heroes fall, 
And one great day deſtroy and bury all! 3% 
But mould they turn, and here oppreſs our train, 
What hopes, what methods of retreat remain? 
Wedg'd in che trench, by our own troops confus'd, 
In one promifcuous carnage cruſh'd and bruis'd, 
All Troy mult periſh, if their arms prevail, 85 
Nor ſhall a Trojan live to tell the tale. 
Hear then ye warriors! and obey with ſpeed; 
Back from the trenches let your ſteeds be led; 
Then all alighting, wedg'd in firm array, RT 
Proceed on Pot and Hector lead the way. 9e 
So Greece ſhall ſtoop before our conqu'ring pow'r, 
And this (if Jove conſent) her fatal hour. 

This counſel pleas'd : the godlike Hector ſprung 
Swift from his ſeat his clanging armour rung. 
The chief's example followed by his train, 95 
Each quits his car, and iflues on the plain. 
By orders ſtrict the charioteers enjoin'd, 
Compel the courſers to their rauks behind. Y 
'he 
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The forces part in five diſtinguiſh'd bands, 


And all obey their ſev'ral chief's commands. 
The beſt and braveſt in the firſt conſpire, 
Pant for the fight, and threat the fleet with fire: 
Great Hector glorious in the van of theſe, 
Polydamus, and brave Cebriones. 
Before the next the graceful Paris ſhines, 
And bold Alcathous, and Agenor joins. 
The ſons of Priam with the third appear, 
Deiphobus, and Helenus the ſeer; 
In arms with theſe the mighty Aſius ſtood, 
Who drew from Hyrtacus his noble blood, 110. 
And whom Arilba's yellow courſers bore, 
The courſers fed on Selle's winding ſhore, 
Antenor's ſons the fourth battalioa guide, 
And great ZEneas, born on fountful Ide. 
Divine Sarpedon the laſt band obey'd, 115 
Whom Glaucus and Alteropzus aid, 
Next him, the braveft at their army's head, 
But he more brave than all the hoſts he led. 

Now with compacted ſhields in cloſe array, 
The moving legions ſpeed their headlong way: 120 
Already in their hopes they fire the fleet, 
And fee the Grecians gaſping at their feet. 

While ev'ry Trojan thus, and ev'ry aid, 
TY advice of wife Polydamas obey'd; 
Aſius alone, confiding in his car, 125 
His vaunted courſers urg'd to meet the war. 
Vnhappy hero! and advis'd in vain ! 
Thoſe wheels returning ne'er ſhall mark the plain; 
No more thoſe courſers with triumphant. joy 
Reſtore their maſter to the gates of Troy ! 130 
Black death attends behind the Grecian wall, 
And great Idomeneus ſhall boaſt thy fall! 
Fierce to the left he drives, where from the plain, 
The flying Grecians {trove their ſhips to gain; 
Swift thro” the wall their horſe and chariots paſt, 135 
The gates half open'd to receive the laſt. 
Thither, exulting in his force, he flies; 
His following hoſt with clamours rend the ſkies 
To plunge the Grecians headlong in the main, 


Such their proud hopes, but all their hopes were _ 
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To guard the gates, two mighty chiefs attend, 141 
Who from the Lapiths warlike race deſcend ; 


This Polypœtes, great Perithous' heir, 
And that Leonteus, like the god of war, 
As two tall oaks, before the wall they riſe ; 145 
"Their roots in earth, their heads amidit the ſkies : 
Whoſe ſpreading arms, with leafy honours crown'd, 
Forbid the tempelt, and protect the ground; 
High on the hills appears their ſtately form, 
And their deep roots for ever brave the ſtorm. 
So graceful theſe, and io the ſhock they ſtand 
Of raging Aſius, and his furious band. 
Oreſtes, Acamas, in front appear, 
And Oenomaus and 'Thoon cloſe the rear; 
In vain their clamours ſhake the ambient fields, 155 
In vain around them beat their hollow ſhields ; 
The fearleſs brothers on the Grecians call, 
To guard their navies, and defend the wall. 
Ev'n when they ſaw Troy's fable troops impend, 
And Greece tumultuous from her tow'rs deſcend, 
Forth from the portals ruſh'd th” intrepid pair, 
Oppos'd their breaits, and ſtood themſelves the war. 
50 two wild boars ſpring furious from their den, 
Rous'd with the cries of dogs and voice of men; 
On ev'ry ſide the crackhng trees they tear, 
And root the ſhrubs and lay the foreits bare ; 
They gnaſh their tuſks, with fire their eye-balls roll, 
Till ſome wide wound lets out their mighty foul. 
Around their heads the whiſtling jav'lins ſung, 
With ſounding itrokes their brazen targets rung; 178 
Fierce was the fight, while yet the Grecian pow'rs 
Maintain'd the walls, and mann'd the lofty tow'rs : 
To ſave their fleet, the laſt efforts they try, 
And ſtones and darts in mingled tempeſts fly. 

As when ſharp Boreas blows abroad, and brings 175 
The dreary winter on his frozen wings ; 
Beneath the low-hung clouds the ſheets of ſnow 
Deſcend, and whiten all the fields below. 
So faſt the darts on either army pour, 
So down the rampires rolls the rocky ſhow'r ; 
Heavy, and thick, reſound the batter'd ſhields, 
Aud the deaf echo rattles round the fields. 
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With ſhame repuls'd, with grief and fury dris'n, 


The frantic Aſius thus accuſes heav'n: 
In pow'rs immortal who ſhall now believe ? 185 
Can thoſe too flatter, and can Jove deceive ? 
What man could doubt but 'Troy's victorious pow'r 
Should humble Greece, and this her fatal hour ? 
But like when waſps from hollow crannics drive, 
To guard the entrance of their common hive, 199 
Dal nin the rock, while with unweary'd wings 
They ſtrike th' aſſailants, and inſix their ſting ; 
A race determin'd, that to death contend : 
So herce theſe Greeks their laſt retreats defend. 
Gods! ſhall two warriors only guard their gates, 195 
Repel an army, and defraud the fates ? 
Theſe empty accents mingled with the wind, 
Nor mov'd great Jove's unalterable mind ; 
Jo godlike Hector and his matchleſs might 
Was ow'd the glory of the deſtin'd fight. 200 
Like deeds of arms thro' all the forts were try'd, 
And all the gates ſuſtain'd an equal tide ; 
Thro' the long walls the ſtony ſhow'rs were heard, 
The blaze of flames, the flaſh of arms appear'd. 
The ſpirit of a god my breaſt inſpire, 205 
To raiſe each as to life, and ſing with fire! 
While Greece unconquer'd kept alive the war, 
Secure of death, conliding in deſpair ; 
And all her guardian gods in deep diſmay, 
With unaſſiſting arms deplor'd the day. 210 
Ev'n yet the dauntleſs Lapithæ maintain 
The dreadful paſs, and round them heap the ain. 
Firſt Damaſus, by Polypœtes' ſteel, 
Pierc'd thro? his helmet's brazen vizor, fell; 
The weapon drank the mingled brains and gore; 215 
The warrior finks, tremendous now no more! 
Next Ormenus and Pylon yield their breath: 
Nor leſs Leonteus ſtrows the field with death; 
Firſt thro? the belt Hippomachus he goar'd, 
Then ſudilen wav'd his unrehited ſword ; 220 
Antiphates, as thro' the ranks he broke, 
"Che faulchion ſtrook, and fate purſu'd the ſtroke; 
Iamenus, Oreſtes, Menon, bted ; 


And round him roſe a monument of dead. 
1 Mean 
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Mean time the braveſt of the Trojan crew, 225 
Bold Hector, and Polydamas, purſue ; 
Fierce with impatience on the works to fall, 
And wrap in rolling flames the fleet and wall. 
Theſe on the farther bank now ſtood and gaz'd, 
By heav'n alarm'd, by prodigies amaz'd ; 230 
A ſignal omen ſtopp'd the paſaing hoſt, 
Their martial fury in their wonder loſt. 
Jove's bird on ſounding pinions beat the ſkies ; 
A bleeding ſerpent of enormous ſize ; 
His talons truſs'd; alive, and curling round, 235 
He ſtung the bird, whoſe throat receiv'd the wound: 
Mad with the ſmart, he drops the fatal prey, 
In airy circles wings his painful way, 
Floats on the winds, and rends the heav'ns with cries: 
Amidit the hoſt the fallen ſerpent lies. 240 
They, pale with terror, mark its ſpires unroll'd, 
And Jove's portent with beating hearts behold. 
Then firſt Polydamas the filence broke, 
Lon e the ſignal, and to Hector ſpoke. 

How oft, my brother, thy reproach I bear, 243 
For words well meant, and ſentiments fincere ? 
True to thoſe counſels which I judge the belt, 
I te!l the faithful dictates of my breaſt. 
To ſpeak his thought is ev'ry freeman's right, 
In peaee and war, in council and in fight; 250 
And all I move, deferring to thy ſway, 
But tends to raiſe that pow'r which I obey. 
Then hear my words, nor may my words be vain; 
Seck not, this day, the Grecian ſhips to gain; 
For ſure to warn us Jove his omen ſent, 255 
And thus my mind explains its clear event. 
The victor eagle, whoſe ſiniſter flight 
Retards our hoſt, and fills our hearts with fright, 
Diſmiſs'd his conqueſt in the middle ſkies, 
Allow'd to ſeize, but not poſſeſs the prize: 260 
Thus tho? we gird with fires the Grecian fleet, 
Tho' theſe proud bulwarks tumble at our feet, 
Toils unforeſeen, and fiercer, are decreed ; 
More woes ſhall follow, and more heroes bleed. 
So bodes my ſoul, and bids me thus adviſe: 265 
For thus a ſkilful ſeer would read the ſkies, 
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To him then Hector with diſdain return'd; 
(Fierce as he ſpoke, his eyes with fury burn'd); 
Are theſe the Faithful counſels of thy tongue ? 
Thy will is partial, not thy reaſon wrong: 270 
Or if the purpoſe of thy heart thou vent, 
Sure heav'n reſumes the little ſenſe it lent. 
What coward counſels would thy madneſs move, 
Againſt the word, the will reveal'd of Jove ? 
The leading fign, th” irrevokable nod, 275 
And happy thunders of the fav'ring god, 
"Theſe ſhall I fight? and guide my wav'ring mind 
By wand'ring birds, that flit with ey'ry wind ? 
Ye vagrants of the ſky! your wings extend, 
Or where the ſuns ariſe, or where deſcend ; 280 
To right, to left, unheeded take your way, 
While I the dictates of high heav'n obey. 
Without a ſign his ſword the brave man draws, 
And aſks no omen but his country's cauſe. 
But why ſhouldſt thou ſuſpect the war's ſucceſs? 285 
None fears it more, as none promotes it leſs: 
Tho? all our chiefs amid yon ſhips expire, 
Truſt thy own cowardice t' eſcape their fire. 
Troy and her ſons may find a gen'ral grave, 
But thou can'ſt live, for thou can'it be a ſlave. 290 
Yet ſhould the fears that wary mind ſuggeſts 
Spread their cold poiſon thro? our ſoldiers breaſts, 
My jav'lin can revenge ſo baſe a part, 
And free the ſoul that quivers in thy heart. 
Furious he ſpoke, and ruſhing to the wall, 295 
Calls on his hoſt ; his hoſt obey the call ; 
With ardour follow where their leader flies: 
Redoubling clamours thunder in the ſkies. 
Jove breathes a whirlwind from the hills of Ide, 
And drifts of duſt the clouded navy hide: 300 
He fills the Greeks with terror and diſmay, 
And gives prone Hector the predeſtin'd day. 
Strong in themſelves, but ſtronger in their aid, 
Cloſe to the works their rigid ſiege they laid. 
In vain the mounds and maſſy beams defend, 305 
While theſe they undermine, and thoſe they rend; 
Upheave the piles that prop the ſolid wall; 
And heaps on heaps the ſmoky ruins fall. 
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Greece on her rampart ſtands the fierce alarms; 
The crowded bulwarks blaze with waving arms, 31% 
Shield touching ſhield, a long refulgeht row; 
Whence hiſſing darts, incef llant, rain below. 
The bold Ajaces fly from tow'r to tow”: 
And rou: 2e, with flame divine, the Geiss pow*r. 
The gen'rous imapulſe ev'ry Greek ob-ys; 315 
Threats urge the fear ful, and the valiant pralle. 
Fellows in arms! whoſe deeds are knovn to ſane. 
And you whoſe ardour hopes an equal name! 
Since not alike endu'd with force or art, 
Bch ld a diy when each may act his part! 3 
A. day to tire the brave, and warm the cold, 
To gain new glories, or augment the old. 
Urge t thoſe who ſtand, and thoſe who faint excite ; 
Drown Hector's vaunts in loud exhorts of fight; 
Conqueſt, not ſafety, fill the thoughts of all; 32 
Seek not your fleet, but fally trom the wall ; 
So Jove once more may drive their routed train, 
And Troy lie trembliag in her walls again, 
Their ardour kindles all the Grecian pow rs; F 
And now the tones deſcend i in heavier ſbow'rs. 2.4 
As when high Jove his ſharp artillery rorniey 
And opes his cloudy magazine of ſtorms; 
In winter's bleak uncomfortable rei 221, 
A. ſaowy inundation hides the plain; 
He ſtills the winds, and bids the licks s to fleen 
Then pours the ſilent tempeſt, thick and deep 
And firſt the mountaz:; a=tops are cover'd o ers 
Tnen the 85 Cen Aer and tlien the iandy 11 ore: 2 
Bent with the weight the noddling woods are fee, 
And one br! 80 bt waite h PH 5 all the works of men; 3 247 
Tae circling 2 alope ablorbing all, ü 
Drink the diſſolving fleeces as they fall. 
So from EP £2 de igereas'd the fo: ay rain, 
And the white ruin riſes o'er the plain. | 
Thus godlike. Hecior and his troops contend 345 
To force the ramparts, aud the gates to rend; 
Nor Troy could conquer, nor the Greeks w ould yield, 
Till great Sarpedon tow'r'd amid the field; 
For mighty Jove inſpir'd with martial flame 
Hie matchleſs ſon, and urg'd him on to fame. 350 
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In arms he ſhines, conſpicuous from afar, 

And bears aloft his ample ſhield in air; 

Within whoſe orb the thick bull-hides were rolPd, 

Pond'rous with braſs, and bound with ductile gold: 

And while two pointed jav'lins arm his hands, 355 

Majeſtic moves along, and leads his Lycian bands. 
So, preſs'd with hunger, from the mountain's brow 

Deſcends a lion on the . below; 

So ſtalks the lordly ſavage o'er the plain, 

In ſullen majeſty, and ſtern diſdain : 360 

In vain loud maſtives bay him from afar, 

And ſhepherds gall him with an iron war 

Regardleſs, furious, he purſues his way; 

He foams, he roars, he rends the panting prey. 
Reſolv'd alike, divine Sarpedon glows 365 

With gen'rous rage that drives him. on the foes. 

He views the tow'rs, and meditates their fall, 

To ſure deſtruction dooms th' aſpiring wall ; 

Then caſting on his friend an ardent look, 

Fir'd with the thirſt of glory, thus he ſpoke. 370 
Why boatt we, Glacus! our e reign, 

Where Xanthus' ſtreams enrich the Lycian plain, 

Our num'rous herds that range the fruitful held, 

And hills where vines their purple harveſt yield, 

Our foaming bowls with purer nectar crown'd, 375 

Our feaſts enhanc'd with muſic's ſprightly ſound ? 

Why on thoſe ſhores are we with joy ſurvey'd, 

Admir'd as heroes, and as gods obey'd? 

Unleſs great acts ſuperior merit prove, 

And vindicate the bounteous pow'rs above. 330 

Jis ours, the di gnity they give, to grace; 

Ihe firſt in valour, as the firſt in place. 

That when with wond'ring eyes our martial bands 

Behold our deeds tranſcending our commands, 

Such, they may cry, deſerve the ſov'reign ſtate, 385 

Whom thoſe that envy, dare not imitate ! 

Could all our care elude the gloomy grave, 

Which claims no leſs the fearful than the brave, 

For luſt of fame I ſhould not vainly dare 

la fighting ficlds, nor urge thy ſoul to war. 399 

But tince, alas! ignoble age muſt come, 

Difeate, and death's inexorable doom; 
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The life which others pay, let us beſtow, 

And give to fame what we to nature owe 

Brave tho? we fall, and honour'd if we live, 395 

Or let us glory gain, or glory give! 

He ſaid: his words the liſt' ning chief inſpire 

With equal warmth, and rouze the warrior's fire; 

The troops purſue their leaders with delight, 

Ruſh to the foe, and claim the promis'd tight. 400 

Meneſtheus from on high the ſtorm beheld, 

Threat'ning the fort, and black'ning in the field: 

Around the walls he gaz'd, to view from far 

What aid appear'd t'avert th” approaching war, 

And faw where Teucer with th' Ajaces ttood, 405 

Of fight inſatiate, prodigal of blood. | 

In vain he calls; the din of helms and ſhields 

Rings to the ſkies, and echoes thro? the fields, 

The brazen hinges fly, the walls reſound, 

Hcav'n trembles, roar the mountains, thunders all the 
ground. 410. 

Then thus to Thoos :—Hence with ſpeed (he ſaid 

And urge the bold Ajaces to our aid 

Their ſtrength, united, belt may help to bear 

The bloody labours of the doubtful war: 

Hither the Lycian princes bend their courſe, 415 

The beſt and braveit of the hoſtile force. 

Bat if too fiercely there the foes contend, 

Let Telamon, at leaſt, our tow'rs defend, 

And Teucer hatte with his unerring bow, 

To ſhare the danger, and repel the foe. 420 

Swift as the word, the herald ſpeeds along 

The lofty ramparts, thro? the martial throng; 

And finds the heroes bath'd in {weat and gore, 

Oppos'd in combat on the duily ſhore. 

Ye valiant leaders of our warlike bands! 425 

Your aid (ſaid Those) Peteus' ſon. demands, 

Your ſtrength, united, beit may help to bear- 

The bloody labours of the doubtiul war: 

Thither the Lycian princes bend their courſe, . 

'Fhe beſt and braveit of the hoſtile force: 439 

But if too fiercely here the foes contend, 

At leaſt, let 'Celamon thoſe towers defend, 

And Teucer haſte with his unerring bow, 


To thare the danger, and repel the foe, | 
U 3 Strait. 
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Strait to the fort great Ajax turn'd his care, 435 

And thus beſpoke his brothers of the war; 

Now valiant Lycomede ! exert your might, 

And brave Oileus, prove your — in fight: 

To you ] truſt the fortune of the field, 

Jill by this arm the foe ſhall be repell'd; 440 
Thet done, expect me to compleat the day 

Then, with his ſev'nfold ſhield, he ſtrode away. 

With equal ſteps bold Teucer preſs'd the ſhore, 
Whoſe fatal bow the ſtrong Pandion bore. 

High on the walls appear'd the Lycian pow'rs, 445 
Like tome black tempeſt gath'ring round the tow'rs ; 
The Greeks, oppreſs'd, their utmoſt force unite, 
Prepar'd to labour in th? unequal fight; 

The war renews, mix'd ſhouts and groans ariſe; - 
Tumultuous clamour mounts, and thickens in the ſkies. 
Fierce Ajax firſt th* advancing hoſt invades, 451 
And ſends the brave Epicles to the ſhades, 

Sarpedon's friend; acroſs the warrior's way, 

Rent from the walls'a rocky fragment lay ; 

In modern ages not the ſtrongeſt ſwain 455. 
Could heave th? unwieldy burden from the plain. 

He pois'd, and ſwung it round; then toſs'd on high, 
Tt. flew with force, and labour'd up the {ky: 

Full on the Lycian's helmet thund'ring down, 

The pond'rous ruin cruſh'd his batter'd crown. 460 
As ſkilful divers from ſome airy ſteep, 

Headlong deſcend, and ſhoot into the deep, 

80 falls ef then in groans expires, 

And murm'ring to the ſhades the ſoul retires. 

While to the ramparts daring Glaucus drew, 465 
From Teucer's hand a winged arrow flew; | 
Ihe bearded ſhaft the deſtin'd paſſage found, 

And on his naked arm inflicts a wound. 
'The chief, who fear'd ſome foe's inſulting boaſt 
Might ſtop the progreſs of his warlike hoſt, 470 
Conceal'd the wound, and leaping from his height 
Retir*d reluctant from th? unfiniſh'd fight. 
Divine Sarpedon with regret beheld 
Diſabled Glaucus ſlowly quit the beld ; 
His beating breaſt with gen'rous ardour glows, 475 
He ſprings to fight, and flies upon the foes. 

Alcmaon 


They join, they thicken, and th' aſſault renew; 
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Alcmaon firſt was doom'd his force to feel; 
Deep in his breaſt he plung'd the pointed ſteel; 
Then, from the yawning wound with fury tore 
The ſpear, purſu'd by guſhing ſtreams of gore; 480 
Down finks the warrior with a thund'ring | way | | 
His brazen armour rings againlt the ground. 
Swift to the battlement the victor flies, 
Tug's with full force, and ev'ry nerve applies; 
It ſhakes ; the pond'rous ſtones disjointed yield; 485 
The rolling ruins ſmoak along the field. 
A mighty breach appears; the walls lie bare; 
And, like a deluge, ruſhes in the war. 
At once bold Teucer draws the twanging bow, 
And Ajax ſends his jav lin at the foe ; 490 
Fix'd in his belt the feather'd weapon ſtood, 
And thro' his buckler drove the trembling wood; 
But Jove. was preſent in the dire debate, 
To ſhield his offspring, and avert his fate, 


The prince gave back, not meditating flight, 495 
But urging vengeance, and ſeverer fight; | 
Then rais'd with hope, and fir'd with glory's charms, | 


His fainting ſquadrons to new fury warms. 

O where, ye Lycians! is the ſtrength you boaſt? 

Your former fame, and ancient virtue Joſt ! 50 
The breach lies open, but your chief in vain 
Attempts alone the guarded pats to gain: 

Unite, aud ſoon that hoſtile fleet ſhall fall; 
The force of powr'rful union conquers all. | 


This juſt rebuke inflam'd the Lycian crew, 505 


Unmov'd th? embody'd Greeks their fury dare, 


Aud tix'd ſupport the weight of all the war; | 


Nor could the Greeks repel the Lycian pow'rs, | 
Nor the bold Lycians force the Grecian tow'rs. 510 | 
As on the confines of adjoining grounds, 

Two {ſtubborn ſwains with blows diſpute their bounds ; 
They tug, they ſweat ; but neither gain, nor yield, 
One foot, one inch, of the contended field: | 
Thus obſtinate to death, they hght, they fall; 515 
Nor theſe can keep, nor thoſe can win the wall. 

Their manly breaſts are pierc'd with many a wound, 
Loud ſtrokes are heard, and rattling arms reſound, 
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The copious ſlaughter covers all the ſhore, 
And the high ramparts drop with human gore. 520 
As when two ſcales are charg'd with doubtful loads, 

From fide to fide the trembling balance nods, 
(While ſome laborious matron, juſt and poor, 
With nice exactneſs weighs her woolly ſtore), 
"Till pois'd aloft, the reltin beam lend 525 
Each equal weight; nor this, nor that, deſcends. 
So ſtood the war, *till Hector's matchleſs might, 
With fates prevailing, turn'd the ſcale of fight. 
Fierce as a whirlwind up the walls he flies, 
And fires his hoſt with loud repeated cries. 539 
Advance, ye "Trojans! lend your valiant hands, 
Haſte to the fleet, and toſs the blazing brands! 
They hear, they run; and gath'ring at bis call, 
Raiſe ſcaling engines, and aſcend the wall : 
Around the K a wood of glitt'ring ſpears 535 
Shoots up, and all the rifing hoſt appears. 
A pond'rous ſtone bold. Hector heav'd to throw, 
Pointed above, and rough and groſs below: 
Not two ſtrong men th” enormous weight could raiſe, 
Such men as live in theſe degen'rate days. 540 
Yet this, as eaſy as a fwain could bear 
The ſnowy fleece, he toſs'd, and ſhook in air: 
For Jove upheld, and lighten'd of its load 
Th' unwieldy rock, e of a god. 
Thus arm'd, before the folded ate fa came, 545 
Of maſſy ſubſtance, and ſtupendous frame; 
With iron bars and brazen hinges ſtrong, 

On lofty beams of ſolid timber hung. 
Then thund'ring thro' the planks with forceful ſway, 
Drives the ſharp rock; the ſolid beams give way, 559 
The folds are ſhatter'd; from the crackling door 
Leap the reſounding bars, the flying hinges roar. 
Ny ruſhing in, the furious chief appears, 

$L00my as night! and ſbakes two ſhining ſpears: 
A dicadful gleam from his bright armour came, $55 
And from his eye-balls flaſh'd the living flame, 

He 1noves a god, refiftlets in his courſe, 
And ſeems a match for more than mortal force. 
Then pouring after, thro? the gaping ſpace, 
A tide of Trojans flows, and ſills the place; 560 
The Greeks behold, they tremble, and bey Aly; 
The ſhore is heap'd with death, and tumult rends the iky. 
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The fourth battle continued, in which Neptune aſſiſts 
the Greeks. The atts of Idomencus. 


NEPTUME, concerned fi the laſt of the Grecians, upon 
ſeeing the fortification firced by Hector, who had enter- 
ed the gate near the ſtation of the Ajaxes, aſſumes the 
ſhape of Calchas, and ihnen tes heroes to oppoſe him « 
then, in the form of the generals, encourages the other 
Greeks, who had retired to their veſſels, The Ajaxes 
form their troops in a ce phalanx, aud put a [top te 
Heclor and the Trojans. Several deeds of valeur are 
performed ; Meriones, loſing his ſpear in the encounter, 
repairs to ſeek another at the tent of Idomeneus this 
eccaſions a converſation between theſs two warriors, 
ab return together to the battle. Tdomeneus /ignalizes 
his ccurage above the reſt; he Kills Othrvoneus, Aſius, 
and Alcatious : Deiplobus and Eneas march againſt 
him, and at length Tdomeneus retires, Menelaus 
evrunds Helenus, and kills Piſander. The Trejaus are 
repulſed in the left auiug 5; Hector till keeps his ground 
againſt the - Ajaxes, till being galled by the Lecrian 
ſingers and archers, Polydamas adviſes de call a coun- 
cil 5f war ; Hector approves his advice, but goes firſt 13 
rally th? Trojans ; upbraids Paris, rejvins Polydamas, 
meets Ajax again and renews the attack. 


The eight and twentieth day ſtill continues. The ſcene is 
between the Grecian wall aud the fea-ſhore. 


7 HEN now the thund'rer on the ſea-beat coaſt 
Had fix*d great Hector and his conqu'ring hoſt; 
He 
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He left them to the fates, in bloody fray 
'Fo toil and itru gle through the well-fought day. 
Then turn'd to 1 hracia from the field of night 5 
Thoſe eyes, that ſhed inſufferable light, 

To where the Myhans prove their martial force, 

And hardy Thracians tame the ſavage horſe; 

And where the far-fam'd Hippemolgian ſtrays, 
Renown'd for juſtice, and for length of days. 10 
Thrice happy race! that, innocent of blood, 

From milk, innoxious, ſeek their ſimple food: 

Jove ſees delighted; and avoids the ſcene 

Of guilty J'roy, of arms, and dying men: 

No aid he deems to either hoſt is giv'n, 15 
While his high law ſuſpends the pow'rs of heay'n. 

Meantime the“ monarch of the watry main 

Obſerv'd the thund'rer, nor obſerv'd in vain. 

In Samothracia, on a mountain's brow, 

Whoſe waving woods o'erhung the deeps below, 29 
He ſat ; and round him caſt his azure eyes, 

Where Ida's miſty tops confus'dly rife ; 

Below, fair Ilion's glitt'ring ſpires were ſeen; 

The crowded ſhips, and ſable ſeas between. 

There, from the cryſtal chambers of the main, 25 
Emerg'd, he fat, and mourn'd the Argives lain. 

At Jove incens'd, with grief and fury itung, 

Prone down the rocky itzep he ruſh'd along; 

Fierce as he paſt, the lofty mountains nod, ; 

30 


The foreſts ſhake! earth trembled as he trod, 

And felt the footſteps of th' immortal god. 

From realm to realm three ample ſtrides he took, 
And, at the fourth, the diſtant Ægæ ſhook, 

Far in the bay his ſhiniag palace ſtands, 

Eternal frame! not rais'd by mortal hands: 35 
This having reach'd, his braſs-hoof'd ſteeds he reins, 
Fleet as the winds, and deck'd with golden manes. 
Refulgent arms his raighty limbs infold ; 

Immortal arms, of adamant and gold. 

He mounts the car, the golden ſcourge applics, 40 
He tits ſuperior, and the chariot flies: 

His whirling waze's the plaiſy ſurface ſweep; 

Th' enormous muatters, rolling o'er the deep, 

Neptune. 
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Gambol around him on the wat'ry way; 
And heavy whales in aukward meaſures play : 45 
The ſea ſubſiding fpreads a level plain, 
Exults, and owns the monarch of the main; 
The parting waves before his courlers fly: 
The wond'ring waters leave his axle dry. 

Deep in the liquid regions hes a cave; 50 
Between where Tenedos the ſurges lave, 
And rocky Imbrus breaks the rolling wave: 5 
There the great ruler of the azure round 
Stopt his fwift chariot, and his ſteeds unbound, 
Fed with ambroſial herbage from his hand, 55 
And link'd their fetlocks with a golden band, 
Infrangible, immortal: there they ſtay. 
The father of the floods purſues his way; 
Where, like a tempeſt dark'ning heav'n around, 
Or fiery deluge that devours the ground, 60 
Th' impatient Trojans, in 4 gloomy throng, 
Embattel'd roll d, as Hector ruſh'd along. 
To the loud tumult and the harb'rous cry, 
The heav'ns re-echo, and the ſhores reply; 
They vow deſtruction to the Grecian name, 65 
And in their hopes the fleets already flame. 

But Neptune, riſing from the ſeas profound, 
The god whoſe earthquakes rock the ſolid ground, 
Now wears a mortal form; like Calchas ſeen, 
Such his loud voice, and ſuch his manly mien; 70 
His ſhouts inceſſant ev'ry Greek inſpire, 
But molt th' Ajaces, adding fire to fire. 

"Tis your's, O warriors, all our hopes to raiſe; 
Oh recolle& your ancient worth and praiſe ! 
*Fis your's to ſave us, if you ceaſe to fear; i 
Flight, more than ſhameful, is deſtructive here. 
On other works tho? Troy with fury fall, 
And pour her armies o'er our batter'd wall; 
There, Greece has ſtrength : but this, this part o'er- 

thrown, 

Her ſtrength were vain; I dread for you alone. 80 
Here Hector rages like the force of fire, 
Vaunts of his gods, and calls high Jove his fire, 
If yet ſome heav'nly pow'r your breaſt excite, 
Breathe in your hearts, aud firing your arms to fight, 


Greece 
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Greece yet may live, her threaten'd fleet maintain, 85 
And Hector's force, and Jove's own aid, be vain. 

Then with his ſceptre that the deep controuls, 

He touch'd the chiefs, and ſteel'd their manly ſouls : 
Strength, not their own, the touch divine imparts, 
Prompts their light limbs, and ſwells their daring hearts, 
Then as a falcon from the rocky height, 91 
Her quarry ſeen, impetuous at the ſight 

Forth ſpringing inſtant, darts herſelf from high, 
Shoots on the wing, and ſkims along the ſky: 

Such, and ſo ſwift, the pow'r of ocean flew; 95 
The wide horizon ſhut him from their view. 

Th inſpiring god, Oileus' actise ſon 
Perceiv'd the lirſt, and thus to Telamon. 

Some god, my friend, ſome god in human form, 
Fav'ring deſcends, and wills to ſtand the ſtorm. 109 
Not Calchas this, the venerable ſeer; 

Short as he turn'd, I ſaw the power appear : 
I mark'd his parting, and the ſteps he trod; 
His own bright evidence reveals a god. 
Ev'n now ſome energy divine I ſhare, 105 
And ſeem to walk on wings, and tread in air! 
With equal ardour, Telamon returns, 
My ſoul is kindled, and my boſom burns; 
New riſing ſpirits all my force alarm, 
Lift cach impatient limb, and brace my arm. 110 
This ready arm, unthiaking, ſhakes the dart; 
The blood pours back, and fortifies my heart; 
Singly, methinks, yon tow'ring chief I meet, 
And ttretch the dreadful Hector at my feet. 

Full of the god that urg'd their burning breaſt, 115 
The heroes thus their mutual warmth expreſt. 
Neptune meanwhile the routed Greeks inſpir'd; 

Who breathleſs, pale, with length of labours tir'd, 
Pant in the ſhips: while Troy to conquelt calls, 
And ſwarms victorious o'er their yielding walls: 120 
Trembling before th' impending ſtorm they lie, 
While tears of rage ſtand burning in their eye. 
Greece ſunk they thought, and this their fatal hour; 
But breathe new courage as they feel the pow'r. 
Teucer and Leitus firit his words excite; 125 
Then ſtern Penetcus riſes to the fight ; 

Thoas 
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Thoas, Deipyrus, in arms renown'd, 

And Merion next, th' impulſive fury found; 

Laſt Neſtor's ſon the ſame bold ardour takes, 

While thus the god the martial fire awakes. 130 
Oh laſtin r oh dire diſgrace 

To chiefs of vig' rous youth, and manly race! 

I truſted in the gods, and you, to ſee 

Brave Greece — and her navy free; 

Ah no—the glorious combat you diſclaim, 135 

And one black day clouds all her former fame. 

Heav'ns! what a prodigy theſe eyes ſurvey, 

Unſeen, unthought, till this amazing day! 

Fly we at length from Troy's oft conquer'd bands? 

And falls our fleet by ſuch inglorious hands ? 140 

A rout undiſciplin'd, a ſtraggling train, 

Not born to glories of the duſty plain; 

Like frighted fawns from hill to hill purſu'd, 

A prey to ev'ry ſavage of the wood: 

Shall theſe, ſo late who trembled at your name, 145 

Invade your camps, involve you ſhips in flame ? 

A change ſo ſhameful, fay, what cauſe has wrought ? 

The ſoldiers baſeneſs, or the gen'ral's fault? 

Fools! will you periſh for your leader's vice? 

The purchaſe > ones and life the price! 150 

Lis not your cauſe, Achilles' 14jur'd fame: 

Another's is the crime, but your's the ſhame. 

Grant tliat our chief offend thro' rage or luſt, 

Muſt you be cowards, if your king's unjuſt? 

Prevent this evil, and your country ave: 155 

Small thought retrieves the ſpirits of the brave. 

Think, and ſubdue! on daſtards dead to fame 

I waite no anger, for they feel no ſhame; 

But you, the pride, the 4 of all our hoſt, 

My heart weeps blood to ſee your glory loſt! 160 

Nor deem this day, this battle, all you loſe; 

A day more black, a fate more vile, enſues. 

Let each reflect, who prizes fame or breath, 

On endleſs infamy, on inſtant death. 

For lo! the fated time, th” appointed ſhore ; 165 

Hark! the gates burſt, the brazen barriers roar! 

Impetuous flector thunders at the wall; 

The hour, the ſpot, to 5 or to fall. 
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Theſe words the Grecians fainting hearts inſpire, 
And liſt'ning armies catch the godlike fire, 170 
Fix'd at his poſt was each bold Ajax found, 

With well-rang'd ſquadrons ſtrongly circled round: 

So cloſe their order, ſo diſpos'd their fight, 

As Pallas“ felf might view with fixt deligat ; 

Or had the god of war inelin'd his eyes, 175 
The god of war had own'd a juſt ſurprize. 

A choſen phalanx, firm, reſoly'd as fate, 

Deſcending Hector and his battle wait. 

An iron ſcene gleams dreadful o'er the fields, 


Armour in armour lock'd, and ſhields in ſhields, 180 


Spes lean on ſpears, on targets targets throng, 
Helms {tuck to helms, and man drove man along. 
The floating plumes unnumber'd wave above, 
As when an earthquake ſtirs the nodding grove; 

And levell'd at the ſkies with pointing rays, 185 
Their brandiſh'd lances at each motion blaze. 

Thus breathing death, in terrible array, 

The cloſe- compacted legions urg'd their way: 

Fierce they drove on, impatient to deſtroy; 
Troy charg'd the firit, and Hector firſt of Troy. 199 
As from ſome mountain's craggy forehead torn, 
A rock's round fragment flies, with fury borne, 
(Which from the ſtubborn ſtone a torrent rends); 
Precipitate the pond'rous maſs deſcends : 

From ſteep to ſteep the rolling ruin bounds; 195 
At ev'ry thock the crackling wood reſounds; 

Still gath'ring force, it "46, Bud and urg'd amain, 
Whirls, leaps, and thunders down impetuous tothe plain: 
There ſtops 80 Hector. Their whole force he prov'd, 
Reſiſtleſs when he rag'd, and when he ſtopt, unmov'd. 

On him the war is bent, the darts are ſhed, 201 

And all their falchions wave around his head: 

Lepulz'd he ſtands, nor from his ſtand retires; 
But with repeated ſhouts Jus army fires. 
*Frojans! be firm ; this arm ſhall make your way 205 
Through yon ſquare body, and that black array: 
Stand, and my ſpear ſhall rout their ſcatt'ring pow'r, 
Strong as they ſeem, embattel'd like a tow”r. 
For he that Juno's heav'nly boſum warms, 
The firſt, of gods, this day inſpires our arms. 210 
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He ſaid, and rouz'd the ſoul in ev'ry breaſt: 
Urg'd with deſire of fame, beyond the reſt, 
Forth march'd Deiphobus; but, marching, held 
Before his wary ſteps his ample ſhield. 
Bold Merion aim'd a ftroke, nor aim'd it wide, 215 
The glitt'ring jav'lin pierc'd the tough bull hide; 
But pierc*d not through; unfaithful to his hand, 
The point broke thort, and ſparkled in the ſand. 
The Trojan warrior, touch'd with timely f-ar, 
On the rais'd orb to diſtance bore the ſpear: 226 
The Greek petreating mourn his fruſtrate blow, 
And curs'd the treach'rous lance that ſpar'd a foe; 
Then to the ſhips with ſurly fperd he weut, 
To ſeek a ſurer jav'lin in his tent. | 
Meanwhile with riüng rage the battle glows, 225 
The tumult thickens, and the clamour grows. 
By Teucer's arm the warlike Imbrius bleeds, 
The ſon of Mentor, rich in gen'rous ſteeds. 
Ere yet to Troy the ſons of Greece were led, 
In fair Pedæus' verdant paitures bred, 237 
The youth had dwelt; remote from war's alarms, 
And bleſs'd in bright Medeſicaſte's arms; 
(This nymph, the fruit of Priam's raviſh'd joy, 
Ally'd the warrior to the houſe of Troy). 
To Troy, when glory call'd his arms, he came, 235 
And match'd the braveſt of her chiefs in fame: 
With Priam's ſons, a guardian of the throne, 
He liv'd, belov'd and honour'd as his own. 
Him Teucer pierc'd between the throat and ear: 
He groans beneath the Telamonian ſpear. 240 
As — the far- ſeen mountain's airy crown, 
Subdu'd by ſteel, a tall aſh tumbles down, 
And ſoils its verdant treſſes on the ground: 
So falls the youth; his arms the fall reſound. 
Then Tencer ruſhing to deſpoil the dead, 245 
From Hector's hand a ſhining jav'lin fled: 
He faw, and ſhunn'd the death; the forceful dart 
Sung on, and pierc'd Amphimachus his heart, 
Cteatus' ſon, of Neptune's boaſted line 
Vain was his courage, and his race divine! 250 
Proſtrate he falls; his clanging arms reſound, 
Aud lis broad buckler thunders on the ground: 
X. 2. Vie 
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To ſeize his beamy helm the victor flies, 
And juſt had faſten'd on the dazzling prize, 
When Ajax* manly arm a jav'lin flung ; 255 
Full on the ſhield's round boſs the weapon rung; 
He felt the ſhock, no more was doom'd to feel, 
Secure in mail, and ſheath'd in ſhining ſteel, 
Repuls'd he yields; the victor Greeks obtain 
The ſpoils conteſted, and bear off the ſlain. 269 
Between the leaders of th' Athenian line, 
Stichius the brave, Meneſtheus the divine), 
eplor'd Amphimachus, ſad object! lies 
Imbrius remains the fierce Ajaces' prize. 
As two grim lions bear a the lawn, 26 
Snatch'd from devouring hounds, a ſlaughter'd fawn, 
In their fell jaws high lifting through the wood, 
And fprinkling all the ſhrubs with drops of blood ; 
So theſe the chief: great Ajax from the dead 
Strips his bright arms, Oileus lops his head: 270 
Toſs'd like a ball, and whirl'd in air away, 
At Hector's feet the goary viſage lay. 
The god of ocean, fir'd with ſtern diſdain, 
And pierc'd with ſorrow for his“ grandſon ſlain, 
Inſpires the Grecian hearts, confirms their hands, 275 
And breathes deſtruction on the Trojan bands. 
Swift as a whirlwind ruſhing to the fleet, 
Ee nds the lance-fam'd Idomen of Crete; 
H.s penſive brow the gen'rous care expreſt 
With which a wounded ſoldier touch'd his breaſt, 280 
Whom in the chance of war a jav'lin tore, 
And his ſad comrades from the battle bore ; 
Hm to the ſurgeons of the camp he ſent ; 
That office paid, he iſſu'd from his tent, 
Fierce for the fight: to him the god begun, 285 
In Thoas? voice, Andremon's valiant ſon, 
Who rul'd where Calydon's white rocks ariſe, 
And Plcuron's chalky cliffs emblaze the ſkies. 
Where's now th” imperious vaunt the daring boaſt 
Of Greece victorious, and proud {hon loſt ? 290 
To whom the king. On Greece no blame be thrown: 
Arms are her trade, and war is all her own. 


* Amplimachus 


Her 
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Her hardy heroes from the well-fought plains 
Nor fear with- holds, nor ſhameful ſloth detains. 
Tis heav'n, alas! and Jove's all-pow'rful doom, 295 
That far, far diſtant from our native home 
Wills us to fall, inglorious ! Oh, my friend! 
Once foremoſt in the fight, ſtill prone to lend 
Or arms, or counſels ; now perform thy belt, 
And what thou can'ſt not ſingly, urge the reſt. 300 
Thus he: and thus the god, whoſe force can make 
The ſolid globe's eternal baſis ſhake. 
Ah! never may he ſee his native land, 
But feed the vultures on this hateful ſtrand, 
Who ſeeks ignobly in his ſhips to Ray, 305 
Nor dares to combat on this ſignal day! 
For this, behold ! in horrid arms I ſhine, 
And urge thy foul to rival acts with mine; 
Together let us battle on the plain ; 
Two, not the worſt; nor ev'n this ſucconr vain: 310 
Not vain the weakeit, if their force unite ; 
But ours, the braveſt have cunteſs'd in hght. 
This ſaid, he ruſhes where the combat burns : 
5wift to his tent the Cretan king returns, 
From thence two jav'lins glitt'ring in his hand, 315 
And clad in arms that ligaten'd all the rand, 
Fierce on the foe th' impetuous hero drove; 
Like lightning burſting from the arm of Jove, 
Which to pale wan the wrath of heav'n declares, 


Or terrifies th? offending world with wars; 320 
In ſtreaming ſparkles, kindling all the ſkies, 
From pole to pole the trail of glory flies. — 


Thus his bright armonr o'er the dazzled throng 
Sleam'd dreadful,. as the monarch flaſh'd along, 
Him, near his tent, Meriones attends ; 325 
Whom thus he queſtions : Ever beſt of friends ! 
O ſay, in ev'ry art of battle ſkill'd, 
What holds thy comage from ſo brave a field ? 
On ſome important weſſage art thou bound ? 
Or bleeds my friend by ſome unhappy wound ? 330 
Inglorious here, my ſoul abhors to kay, 
And glows with proſpects of tl approaching day. 
O prince! Meriones rep'ies, whoſe care 
Leads forth th' crabattel'd ſons of Crete to war; 
X 3 Thi, 
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This ſpeaks my grief; this headleſs lance I wield, 33 5 
The reſt lies rooted in a Trojan ſhield. 
To whom the Cretan: Enter, and receive 
The wanted weapons; thoſe my tent can give; 
Spears I have ſtore, (and Trojan lances all ; 
That ſhed a luſtre round th” illumin'd wall. 349 
Though I, diſdainful of the diſtant war, 
Nor truſt the dart, nor aim th” uncertain. ſpear, 
Yet hand to hand I fight, and ſpoil the lain; 
And thence theſe las 7 og and theſe arms I gain. 
Enter, and fee on heaps the helmets roll'd, 245 
And high-hung ſpears, and ſhields that flame with gold. 
Nor vain, ſaid Merion, are our martial toils ; 
We too can boaſt of no ignoble ſpoils. 
But thoſe my ſfiip contains, whence diſtant far, 
I £ght conſpicuous in the van of war. 350 
What need I more? If any Greek there be 
Who knows not Merion, I appeal to thee. 
To this, Idomeneus.. The fields of fight 
Have prov'd thy valour, and unconquer'd might; 
And were ſome ambuſh for the foes deſign'd, 45 
Ev'n there thy courage would not lag behind. 
In that ſharp ſervice, ſingled from the reſt, 
The fear of each, or valour, ſtands confeſt. 
No force, nor firmneſs, the pale coward ſhews; 
He ſhifts his place; his colour comes and goes; 360 
A dropping ſweat creeps cold on ev'ry part; 
Againſt his boſom beats his quiv'ring heart; 


Terror and death in his wild. eye-balls ſtare ; 
With chatt'ring teeth he ſtands, and ſtiff'ning hair, 
And looks a bloodleſs image of deſpair ! 365 


Not ſo the brave —ſtill dauntleſs, full the ſame, 
Unchang'd his colour, and unmov'd his frame; 
Compos'd his thought, determin'd is his eye, 

And ſix'd his ſoul, to conquer or to die: 

If ought diiturb the tenor of his breaſt, 370 
"Tis but the wiſh to ſtrike before the reſt. 

In ſuch eſſays thy blameleſs worth is known, 

And ev'ry art of 2 Sum war thy own. 

By chance of fight whatever wounds you bore, 


_ * Thoſe wounds were gloricus ail, and all before; 375 
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Such as may teach, *twas ſtil] thy brave delight 
T' oppoſe thy boſom where the foremoſt fight. 
But why, like infants, cold to honour's charms, 
Stand we to talk, when. glory calls to arms ? 
Go—from my conquer'd ſpears, the choiceſt take, 380 
And to their owners fend them nobly back. 

Swift as the wind bold Merion ſnatch'd a ſpear, 
And breathing ſlaughter follow'd to the war. 
80 Mars armipotent invades the plain, 
(The wide deſtroyer of the race of man), 385 
Terror, his beſt- lov'd ſon, attends his courſe, 
Arm'd with ſtern boldneſs, and enormous force; 
The pride of haughty warriors to confound, 
And lay the ſtrength of tyrants on the ground: 
From "Thrace they fly, call'd to the dire alarms 390 
Of warring Phlegyans, and Ephyrian arms ;. 
Invok'd by both, relentleſs they diſpoſe 
To. theſe glad conqueſt, murd'rous rout to thoſe. 
So march the leaders of the Cretan train, 
And their bright arms ſhot horror o'er the plain. 395 
+ Then firſt ſpake Merion :. ſhall we join the right, 
Or combat in the centre of the fight? 
Or to the left our wanted ſuccour lend? 
Hazard and fame all parts alike attend. 
Not in the centre, Idomen reply'd,. 400 
Our ableft chieftains the main battle guide; 
Each godlike Ajax makes that poſt his care, 
And gallant Teucer deals deſtruction there: 
Skill d or with ſhafts to gall the diſtant field, 
Or bear cloſe battle on the ſounding ſhield. 405 
Theſe can the rage of haughty Hector tame: 
Jafe in their arms, the navy fears no blame; 
Till Jove himſelf deſcends, his bolts to ſhed, 
And hurl the brazen ruin at our head. 
Great muſt he be, of more than human birth, 410 
Nor feed like mortals on the fruits of earth, 
IIim neither rocks can cruſh, nor ſteel can wound, 
Whom Ajax fells not on th' enſanguin'd ground. 
In ſtanding fight he mates Achilles' force, 
Excell'd 5. in ſwiftneſs in the courſe. 415 
Then to the left our ready arms apply, 
And live with glory, or with glory die. 
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He ſaid; and Merion to th' appointed place, 

Fierce as the god of battles, urg'd his pace. 

Soon as the foe the ſhining chiefs beheld 420 

Ruth like z fiery torrent o'er the field, 

Their force embody'd in a tide they pour; 

The riſing combat ſounds along the ſhore. 

As warring winds, in Swius? ſultry reign, 

From diff rent quarters ſweep the ſandy plain; 425 

On ev'ry fide the duſty whirlwinds rife, 

And the dry fields are liſted to the ſkies: 

Thus by deſpair, hope, rage, together driv'n, 

Met the black hoſts, and meeting, darken'd heav'n: 

All dreadrvl glar'd the iron face of war, 430 

Briſtled with upright ſpears, that flaſh'd afar ; 

Dire was the gleam, of breaſt- plates, helms and ſhields, 

And poliſh'd arms emblaz'd the flaming fields: 

Tremendous ſcene! that gen'ral horror gave, 

But touch'd with joy the boſoms of the brave. 435 
Saturn's great ſons in fierce contention vy'd, 

And crowds of heroes in their anger dy'd. 

The fire of earth and heav'n, by Thetis won 

To crown with glory Peleus' godlike fon, 

Will'd not deſtruction to the Erecian pow'rs, 440 

But ſpar'd a while the deſtin'd Trojan tow'rs : 

While Neptune riſing from his azure main, ? 

Warr'd on.the king of heav'n with ſtern diſdain, 

And breath'd revenge, and fir'd the Grecian train: 0 

Gods of one ſource, of one etherial race, 445 

Alike divine, and heav'n their native place; 

But Jove the greater; firſt-born of the ſkies, 

And more than men, or gods, ſupremely wiſe. 

For this, of Jove's ſuperior might afraid, 

Neptune, in human form, conceal'd his aid. 459 

Theſe pow'rs infold the Greek and Trojan train 

In war and diſcord's adamantine chain; 

Indiſſolubly ſtrong, the fatal tye 

Is ſtreteh'd on both, and cloſe-compell'd they die. 
Dreadful in arms, and grown in combats grey, 455 

The bold Idomeneus contronls the day, 

Firſt by his hand Othryoneus was flain, 

Swell'd with falſe hopes, with mad ambition vain! * 

f Call' 
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Call'd by the voice of war to martial fame, 
From high Cabeſus' diſtant walls he came; 
Caſſandra's love he ſought, with boaſts of pow'r, 
And promis'd conqueſt was the profer'd dow'r. 
The king contented, by his vaunts abus'd; 
The king conſented, but the fates refus'd. 
Proud of himſelf, and of th' imagin'd bride, 
The field he meaſur'd with a larger ſtride, 
Him, as he ſtalk'd, the Cretan jav'lin found ; 
Vain was his breaſt-plate to repel the wound : 
His dream of glory loſt, he plung'd to hell: 
His arms reſounded as the boaſter fell. 

The great Idomeneus beitrides the dead 
And thus, he cries, behold thy promiſe ſped ! 
Such is the help thy arms to llion bring, 

And ſuch the contract of the Phrygian king! 
Our offers now, illuſtrious prince! receive; 

For ſuch an aid what will not Argos give ? 

To conquer Troy, with ours thy forces join, 
And count Atrides' faireſt daughter thine, 
Meantime, on farther methods to adviſe, 

Come, follow to the fleet thy new allies ; 

There hear what Greece has on her part to ſay. 
He ſpoke, and dragg'd the goary corſe away. 

This Afius view'd, unable to contain, 
Before his chariot warring on the plain; 

(His valu'd courſers, to his ſquire conſign'd, 
Impatient panted on his neck behind); 

To vengeance riſing with a ſudden ſpring, 

He hop'd the conqueſt of the Cretan king. 

The wary Cretan, as his foe drew near, 

Full on his throat diſcharg'd the forceful ſpear : 
Beneath the chin the point was ſeen to glide, 
And glitter'd, extant at the farther fide. 

As when the mountain oak, or poplar tall, 

Or pine, fit maſt for ſome great admiral, 
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480 


490 


Groans to the oft-heav'd ax, with many a wound, 495 


Then ſpreads a length of ruin o'er the ground: 
So ſunk proud Aſius in that dreadful day, 
And ftretch'd before his much-lov'd courſers lay. 


He grinds the duſt diſtain'd with ſtreaming gore, 
And 


fierce iu death, ties foaming on the ſhore. 


500 


Depriv'd 


0 
He lay collected in defenſive ſhade. 


Remain the prize o 


L 
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Depriv'd of motion, ſtiff with ſtupid fear, 


Stands all agaſt his trembling charioteer, 


Nor ſhuns the foe, nor turns the ſteeds away, 
But falls transfix'd, an unrefiſting prey: 
Pierc'd by Antilochus, he pants beneath 505 
The ſtately car, and labours out his breath. 
Thus Aſius' ſteeds 3 mighty maſter gone) 
Neſtor's youthful ſon. 
Stabb'd at the ſight, Deiphobus drew nigh, 
And made, with force, the vengeful weapon fly. 5 10 
The Cretan ſaw ; and, ſtooping, caus'd to glance 
From his flope ſhield, the diſappointed lance, 
Beneath the ſpacious targe, (a blazing round, 
Thick with bull-hides, and brazen ha bound, 
On his. rais'd arm by two ſtrong braces ſtay'd), 515 


O'er his ſafe head the jav'lin idly ſung, 
And on the tinkling verge more faintly rung. 
Ev'n then, the ſpear the vig'rous arm confel, 
And pierc'd, obliquely, king Hypſenor's breaſt: 520 
Warm'd in his liver, to the ground it bore 
The chief, his people's 5 now no more! 
Not unattended, the proud Trojan cries, 
Nor unreveng'd, lamented Aſius lies: 
For thee, though heil's black portals ſtand diſplay'd, 
This mate ſhall joy thy melancholy ſhade. 526 
Heart-piercing anguiſh, at the haughty boaſt, 
Touch'd ev'ry Creeks but Neſtor's ſon the moſt. 
Griev'd as he was, his pious arms attend, 
And his broad buckler ſhields his flaughter'd friend; 
Till ſad Meciſtheus and Alaitor bore 531 
His honour'd body to the tented ſhore. 
Nor yet from fight Idomeneus withdraws; 
Reſolv'd to periſh in his country's caute, | 
Or find ſome foe, whom heav'n and he ſhall doom 535 
To wail his fate in death's eternal gloom. 
He ſees Alcathous in the front aſpire: 
Great Æſyetes was the hero's fire; 
His ſpouſe Hippodame, divinely fair, 


Anchiſcs” eldeſt hope, and darling care; 540 
Who charm'd her parent's and her huſband's heart, 


With beauty, ſenſe, and every work of art: 


He 
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He once, of Ilion's youth, the lovlieſt boy, 

The fairelt ſhe, of all the fair of T roy. 

By Neptune now the helpleſs hero dies, 545 
Who covers with a-cloud thoſe beauteous eyes, 

And fetters ev'ry limb: yet bent to meet 

His fate he ſtands; nor ſhuns the lance of Crete, 

Fixt as ſome coluran, or deep-rooted oak, 


(While the winds ſleep), his breaſt receiv'd the ſtroke. 


Before the pond'rous ſtroke his cors let yields, 551 
Long us'd to ward the death in fighting fields. 

The riven armour ſends a jarring lound: 

His lab'ring heart heaves with ſo ſtrong a bound, 5 
The long lance ſhakes, and vibrates in the wound: 


1 from its ſource, as prone he lay, 556 
Life's purple tide impetuous guſh'd away. | 
Then Idomen, inſulting o'er the ſlain: 
Behold, Deiphobus! nor vaunt in vain; 
See! on one Greek three Trojan ghoſts attend, 560 
This, my third victim, to the ſhades I ſend. 
Approaching now, thy boaſted might approve, 
And try the proweſs of the ſeed ot Jove. 
From Jove, enamour'd on a mortal dame, 
Great Minos, guardian of his country, came: 565 
Deucalion, blameleſs prince]! was Minos' heir 
His firſt-born 1, the third from Jupiter; 
O'er ſpacious Crete, and her bold tons I reign, 
And thence my ſhips tranſport me through the main; 
Lord of a hoſt, o'er all my hoſt I ſhine, 57S 
A ſcourge to thee, thy father, and thy line. 
The Trojan heard; uncertain, or to meet 
Alone, with vent'rous arms, the king of Crete; 
Or ſeek auxiliar force; at length decreed ] 
To call ſome hero to partake the deed. 575 
Forthwith ZEneas riſes to his thovg ht; 
For him, in Troy's remoteſt lines, he ſought, 
Where he, incens'd at partial Priam, ſtands, 
And ſees ſuperior poſts in meaner hands. 
To him, ambitious of ſo great an aid, 580 | 
The bold Deiphobus approach'd, and ſaid; 
Now, Trojan prince, employ thy pious arms, 9 
If &er thy boſom felt ſair houour's charms. 


Alcathous | 
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Alcathous dies, thy brother and thy friend! 


Come, and the warrior's lov'd remains defend. 


Beneath his cares thy early youth was train'd, 


One table fed you, and one roof contain'd. 

This deed to fierce Idomeneus we owe; 

Haſte, and revenge it on th' inſulting foe. 
Aneas heard, and for a ſpace reſign'd 


To tender pity all his manly mind; 


Then riſing in his rage, he burns to fight 2 
The Greek awaits him, with collected might. 


As the fell boar on ſome rough mountain's head, 


Arm'd with wild terrors, and to ſlaughter bred, 
When the loud ruſtics riſe, and ſhout from far, 
Attends the tumult, and expects the war; 

Over his bent back the briſtly horrors riſe, 

Fires ſtream in lightning from his ſanguine eyes, 


His foaming tuſks both dogs and men engage, 


But molt his hunters rouze his mighty rage. 
So {tood Idomeneus, his jav'lin ſhook, _ 
And met the Trojan with a low'ring look. 
Antilochus, Deipyrus were near, 

The youthful offspring of the god of war, 
Merion, and Aphareus, in field renown'd : 

To theſe the warrior ſent his voice around. 
Fellows in arms! your timely aid unite; 

Lo, great Aneas ruſhes to the fight; 

Sprung from a god, and more than mortal bold; 
freſh in youth, and I in arms grown old. 


Elſe ſhould this hand, this hour, decide the ſtrife, 


The great diſpute, of glory, or of life. 

He ſpoke, and all as with one ſoul obey'd; 
Their lifted bucklers caſt a dreadful ſhade 
Around the chief. Aneas too demands 
THY aſſiſting forces of his native bands: 
Paris, Deipbobus, Agenor join; 

Co- aids and captains of the Trojan line); 
> order follow all th* embody'd train; 
Like Ida's flocks proceeding o'er the plain; 
Before his fleecy care, ere& and bold, 
Stalks the proud ram, the father of the fold: 
With joy the ſwain ſurveys them, as he leads 


To the cool fountains, thro' the well-known meads. 
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So joys ZEneas, as his native band 626 
Moves on in rank, and ſtretches o'er the land. 
Round dead Alcathous now the battle roſe; 

On ev'ry ſide the ſteely circle grows; 

Now batter'd breaſt- plates and hack'd helmets ring, 631 
And o'er their heads unheeded jav'lins ſing. 

Above the reſt, two tow'ring chiefs appear, 

There great Idomeneus, Eneas here. | 

Like gods of war, diſpenſing fate, they ſtood, 

And burn'd to drench the ground with mutual blood. 
The Trojan weapon whiz'd along in air, 636 
The Cretan ſaw, and ſhun'd the brazen ſpear: 

Sent from an arm ſo ſtrong, the miſſive wood 
Stuck deep in earth, and quiver'd where it ſtood. 

But Oenamas receiv'd the Cretan ſtroke, 640 
The forceful ſpear his hollow cors'let broke, 

It ripp'd his belly with a ghaſtly wound, 

And roll'd the ſmoking entrails to the ground. 
Stretch'd on the plain, he ſobs away his breath, 

And furious graſps the bloody duſt in death. 645 
The victor from his breaft the weapon tears; 

(His ſpoils he could not, for the ſhow'r of ſpears): 
Though now unfit an active war to wage, 

Heavy with cumb'rous arms, ſtiff with cold age, 

His liſtleſs limbs unable for the courſe; 650 
In ſtanding tight he yet maintains his force 

Till faint with labour, and by foes repell'd, 

His tir'd, flow ſteps, he drags from off the field. 

Deiphobus beheld him as he paſt, 

And, fir'd with hate, a parting jav'lin caſt : 65 5 
The jav'lin err'd, but held its courſe along, 

And pierc'd Aſcalaphus, the brave and young: 

The ſon of Mars fell gaſping on the ground, 

And gnaſh'd the duſt all bloody with his wound. | 
Nor knew the furious father of his fall; 660 
High thron'd amidſt the great Olympian hall, 

On golden clouds th' immortal ſynod fat; 

Detain'd from bloody war by Jove and fate. 

Now, where in duſt the breathleſs hero lay, | 
For ſlain A ſcalaphus commenc'd the tray. 665 
Deiphobus to ſeize his helmet flics, | 
And from his. temples rends the glitt' ring prize: 

1 Valiant 
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Valiant as Mars, Meriones drew near, 

And on his loaded arm diſcharg'd his ſpear : 

He drops the weight, diſabled with the pain; 670 

The hollow helmet rings againſt the plain. | 

Swift as a vulture leaping on his prey, 

From his torn arm the Grecian rent away 

The reeking jav'lin, and rejoin'd his friends. 

His wounded brother good Polites tends ; 675 

Around his waiſt his pious arms+he threw, 

And from the rage of combat gently drew; 

Him his ſwift courſers, on his fplen did car 

Rapt from the leſs' ning thunder of the war; | 

To Troy they drove him, groaning from the ſhore, 

And ſprinkling, as he-paſt, the ſands with gore. 681 
Meanwhile Pal ſlaughter bathes the ſanguine ground. 

Heaps falls on heaps, and heav'n and earth reſound. 

Bold Aphareus by great Æneas bled; 

As tow'rd the chief ke turn'd his daring head, 685 

He pierc'd his throat; the bendiag head, depreſt 

Beneath his helmet, nods upon his breaſt : 

His ſhield revers'd o'er the fall'n warrior lies; 

And everlaſting ſlumber ſeals his eyes. 

Antilochus, as Thoon turn'd him round, 690 

Tranſpierc'd his back with a diſhoneſt wound: 

The hollow vein that to the neck extends, 

Along the chine, his eager jav'lin rends: 

Supine he falls, and to i ſocial train | 

Spreads his imploring arms, but ſpreads in vain. 695 

"FW exulting victor leaping where ke lay, 

From his broad ſhoulders tore the ſpoils away 

His time obſerv'd ; for clos'd by foes around, 

On all ſides thick, the peals of arms reſound. 

His ſhield, embois'd, the ringing ſtorm ſuſtains, 700 

But he impervious and untouch'd remains. 

Great Neptune's care preſerv'd from hoſtile rage 

This youth, the joy of Neſtor's glorious age). 

In arms intrepid, with the firſt he fought, 

Fac'd-ev'ry foe, and ev'ry danger ſought ; 705 

Flis winged lance, reſiſtleſs as the wind, 

Obeys each motion of the maſter's mind, 
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Reſtleſs it flies, impatient to be free, 

And meditates the diſtant enemy. 

The ſon of Afius, Adamas, drew near, 710 

And ſtruck his target with the brazen ſpear, 

Fierce on his front; but Neptune wards the blow, 

And blunts the jav'lin of th? eluded foe. 

In the broad buckler half the weapon ſtood; 

Splinter'd on earth flew half the broken wood, 715 

Diſarm'd, he mingled in the Trojan crew; 

But Merion's ſpear o'ertook hin as he flaw, 

Deep in the belly's rim an entrance found, p 

Where ſharp the pang, and mortals is the wound, 

Beuding he fell, and, doubled to the ground, 7209 

Lay panting. Thus an ox, in fetters ty'd, 

While death's itrong pangs diſtend his lab'ring fide, 

His bulk enormous on the field ditplays; 

His heaving heart beats thick, as ebbing life decays. 

The ſpear, the conqu'ror from his body drew, 723 

And death's dim ſhadows ſwam before his view. 

Next brave Deipyrus in duſt was laid; 

King Hclenus wav'd high the Thracian blade, 

Ant ſmote his temples with an arm to ſtrong, 

The helm fell off, and rolPd amid the throng : 730 

There, for ſome luckier Greek it reſts à prize, 

For dark in death che godlike owner lies! 

With raging grief great Menelaus burns, 

And, fraught with vengeance, to the victor turns" 

That ſhook the pond'rous lance, in act to throw, 735 

And this ftocd adverſe with the bended bow: 

Full on his breaſt the Trojan arrow fell, 

But harmleſs bounded from the plated ſteel, 

As on ſome ample barn's well harden'd floor, 

(The winds collected at each open door), 740 

While the broad fan with force is whirl'd around, 

Light leaps the goldeu grain, reſulting from the 
round: 

So from the ſteel that guards Atrides heart, 

Repell'd to diſtance flics the bounding dart. 

Atrides, watchful of th' unwary foe, 745 

Pierc'd with his lance the hand that graſp'd the bow, 

And nail'd it to the yew: the E 3 hand 

Trail'd ne long lance that mark'd with blood the 
nd: 
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But good Agenor gently from the wound 
The ſpear ſolicits, and the bandage bound; 750 
A fling's ſoſt wool, ſnatch'd from a ſoldier's fide, 

At once the tent and ligature ſupply'd. 

Behold ! Pifander, urg'd by fate's decree, 

Springs through the ranks to fall, and fall by thee, 
Great Menelaus! to inhance thy fame: 755 
tigh-tow'ring in the front, the warrior came, 

Virlt the ſharp lance was by Atrides thrown 

The lance far diſtant by the winds was blown, 

Nor pierc'd Piſander thro' Atrides' ſhield ; 

Piiander's ſpear fell ſhiver'd on the field. 760 
Not ſo diſceurag'd, to the future blind, 

Vain dreams of conqueſt {well his haughty mind; 
Dauntleſs he ruſhes where the Spartan lord 

Like lightning brandith'd his far-beaming ſword, 

Ils left arm bigh oppos'd the ſhining thi-id : 765 
His right, beneath, the cover'd pole-ax held; 

(An olive's cloudy grain tlie handle made, 

Iiſtioct with ſtuds; and brazen was the blade); 

Luis on the helm diicharg'd a noble blow; 

Ihe plume dropp'd nodding to the plain below, 770 
horn from the ereit. Atrides wav'd his ſteel: 

Deep thro” His front the weighty faulchion fell. 

The craſhing bones before its force gave way; 

In duit and bloud the groaning hero lay; 

Forc'd from their ghaſtly orbs, and ſpouting gore, 775 
Ihe clotted eye-balis turable on the ſhore, 

"The tierce Atrides ſpurn'd him as he bled, 

Torc off his arms, and, loud-exulting, ſaid. 

Thus, Trojans, thus, at length be taught to fear ; 
O race pertidious, who delight in war! 780 
Alrcady noble deeds ye have perform'd, 

A princeſs rap'd tranicends a navy ſtorm'd: 

In ſuch hold feats your impious might approve, 
Without th? aſſiſtance, or the fear of Jove; 

The violated rites, the raviſh'd dame, 7 
Our heroes flaughter d, and our ſhips on flame; 
Crimes heap'd on crimes, ſhall bend your glory down, 
And whelm in rums yon flagitious town. 

O thou, great father! Lord of carth and es, 
Above the thought of man, ſupremety wiſe! 
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If from thy hand the feats of mortals flow, 
From whence this favour to an impious foe ? 

A godleſs crew, abandon'd and unjuſt, 

Still breathing repine, violence, and luſt! 

The beſt of things, beyond their meaſure, cloy ; 
Sleep's balmy blciiing, love's endearing joy; 

The feaſt, the dance; whate'er mankind deſire, 
Ex'n the {weet charms of ſacred numbers tire. 
But Troy for ever reaps a dire delight 

In thirft of flaughter, and in luſt of fight. 
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This ſaid, he feiz'd (while yet the carcaſs heav'd ) 


The bloody armour, which his train receiv'd: 
Then ſudden mix'd among the warring crew, 
And the bold fon of Pylamenes flew. 
Harpalion had thro? Af travelFd tar, 
Following his martial father to the war:“ 
IThro' filial love he left his native thore, 

Never, ah, never, to behold it more |! 

His unſucceſsful ſpear he chanc'd to fiing 
Againſt the target of the Spartan king; 

i has of his lance diſarm'd, from death he flies, 
Ind turns around his apprebenuve eyes, 

Him, through the chip tranſpiercing as he fled, 
The ſhaft of Merion mingled with the dead. 
Lencath the bone the glancing point deſcends, 
And driving down, the ſwelllag bladder rends 
Sunk in his fad companions arms he lay, 

And in ſhort pantings ſobb'd his ſoul away; 
(Like ſome vile worm extended on the ground), 
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While life's red torrent guth'd from out the wound. 


Him on his car the Paphlagonian train 
In ſlow proceſſion bore from oi the plain. 


* 
— 


The penlive father, father now no more! 
Attends the mournful pomp along the ſhore, 
And unavailing tears profutely ſhed,. 

And, unreveng'd, deplor'd his offspring dead. 
Paris from tar the moving light beheld, 


With pity ſoften'd, and with fury ſwell'd: 


His honour'd hoſt, a youth of matchleſs grace, 


And lov'd of all the Paphlagonian race! 
Wich his full ftrength he bent his angry bow, 
And wing'd the ſcather'd vergeance at the toe, 
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A chief there was, the brave Euchenor nam'd, 
For riches much, and more for virtue fam'd, 
Who held his * in Corinth's ſtately town; 835 
Polyd: us' ſon, a feer of old renown. | 
Ott had the father told his early doom, 
By arms abroad, or flow diſeaſe at home: 
He chmb'd his veſſel, prodipal of breath, 
And choſe the certain glorious path to death. 840 
Beneath his ear the pointed arrow went; 
The foul came iſſuing at the narrow vent: 
His limbs, unnerv'd, dropp'd uſelefs on the ground, 
And everlaſting darkneſs ſhades him round. 
Nor knew great Hector how his legions yield, 845 

(Wrapt in the cloud and tumult of the held), 
Wide on the left the force of Greece commands, 
And conqueſt hovers o'er th' Achaian bands: 
With ſuch a tide ſuperior virtue ſway'd, | 
And he that ſhakes the ſolid earth, gave aid. 850 
But in the centre Hector fix'd remain'd, 
Where iirit the gates were forc'd, and — gain'd; 
There, on the margin of the hoary deep, 

Their naval ſtation where th' Ajaces keep, 
And where low walls confine the beating tides, 855 
Whoſe humble barrier ſcarce the foes 9 8; 
Where late in fight both foot and horſe engag'd, 
And all the thunder of the battle rag'd); 
There join'd, the whole Bœotian tre; geh remains, 
The proud lonians with their ſweeping trains, 860 
Locrians and Phthians, and th »Epæan force; 
But join'd repel not Hector's fiery courie. 
The flow'r of Athens, Stichius, Thidas led, 
Bias, and great Meneſtheus at their bead, 
M-/z-s the ſtrong th' Epcian bands controuPd, 863 
And Dracius prudent, and Am nphion bold; E 
The Phthians Medon, fam'd for martial might, 
Aud brave Podarces, active in the fight. 
This drew from Phylacus his noble line; z 
Ir hiclus' ſon; and that, Oileus, thine: 870 
(Young Ajax“ brother, by a ſtol'n embrace; 
H adwelt far diſtant from his native place, 
P y his fierce ſtepdame from his father's reign 
Expell'd and cxil'd, for her brother lain). 


* Neptune. 
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Theſe rule the Phthians, and their arms employ 875 
Mixt with Boctians, on the ſhores of Troy. 
Now fide by fide, with like unweary'd care, 
Each Ajax labour'd through the tieid of war. 
So when two lordly bulls, with equal toil, 
Force the bright plowſhare through the fallow ſoil, 886 
Toin'd to one yoke, the ſtubborn earth they tear, 
And trace large furrows with the ſhining ſhare ; 
O'er their huge limbs the foam deſcends in ſnow, 
And ſtreams of ſweat down their four forcheads flow. 
A train of heroes follow'd through the field, 885 
Who bore by turns great Ajax? ſev'nfold ſhield; 
Wnenc'er he breath'd, remiſſive of fis might, 
Tir'd with th” iaceffſant ſlaughters of the tight; . 
No following troops his brave allociate grace, 
in cloſe engagement an unpractic'd race, 890 
The Locrian {quadrons nor the jav'lin wield, 
Nor bear the heim, nor lift the moony field; 
But frlPd from far the flying thait to Wing, 
Or whirl the founding pebble from the bing, 
Dextrous with theie they aim a certain wound, 895 
Or fell the diſtant warrior to the ground, 
Thus in the van, the Pclamonian train 
Throng'd in bright arms, a preſling tight maintain 
Far in the rear the Locrian archers lic, 
\Whote ſtoncs and arrows intercept the ſky, o 
Ihe mir gled tempeſt on the foes they pour; 
Zroy's ſcatt'ring orders open to the ſhow'r. 

Now had the Greeks eternal fame acquir'd, 
Aud the gall'd Thans to their walls retir'd ; 
Lut ſage Polydamas, diſcreetly brave, 905 
Addrefs'd great Hector, and this counſel gave. 

Though. great in all, thou ſeem'tt averſe to lend 
Impartial audience to a faithful friend; 
To gods and men thy matchleſs worth is known, 
And ev'ry art of glorious war thy own ; 910 
But in cool thought and counſel to excel, 
How widely differs this from warring well ! 
Content with what the bounteous gods have giv'n, 
Scek not alone t' ingroſs the gifts of heav'n. g 
To ſome the pow'rs of bloody war belong, 915 
To ſome ſweet mulic, and the charm of tong; 
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To few, and wond'rous few, has Jove aſſign'd 

A wife, extenſive, all- conſid'ring mind: 

Their guardians theſe, the nations round confeſs, 

And towns and empires for their ſatety bleſs. 920 
If heav'n have lodg'd this virtue in my breaſt, 
Attend, O Hector, what I judge the beſt. 

Sec, as thou mov'ſt, on dangers dangers ſpread, 


And war's whole fury burns around thy head. 


>chold! diftreſs'd within yon hoſtile wall, 925 


How many Trojans yield, diſperſe, or fall! 

What troops, out-number'd, ſcarce the war maintain! 
And what brave heroes at the flips he flain! 

Here ceaſe thy fury; and the chiefs and kings, 
Couvok'd to council, weigh the ſum of things. 930 
Whether {the gods ſuc-eeding our deſires) 

To von tall hips to bear the Trojan tires 

Or quit the flect, and paſs unhurt away, 

Contented with the conguelt of the day. 

J fear, I fear, leit Greece, not yet undone, 935 
Pay the large debt of lait revolving ſun; 

kchi:les, great Achilles, yet remains 

On yonder decks, and yet o'erlooks the plęins! 

The counſcl pleas'd ; and Hector, with a bound, 
Leap'd from lis chariot oa the trembling ground; 
Swift as he leap'd, his clauging arms reſound. g41 
Yo-guard this poſt, he cry'd, thy art employ, 
And here detain the ſeatter'd youth of Troy; 
Where yonder heroes faint,” I bend my way, 
And haſten back to end the doubtful day. 

This ſaid, the tow'ring chief prepares to go, 
Shakes his white plumes that to the breezes flow, 
And ſ:ems a moving mountain topt with ſnow : 
Thro”.all his hoſt, iafpiring force, he flies, 

And bids anew the martial thunder rife. 959 
To Panthus' fon, at He&tor's high command, 

Haſte the bold leaders of the Trojan band: 

ut round the battlements, and round the plain, 

For many a chief he look'd, but look'd in vain; 
Deiphobus, nor Hclenus the ſeer, 953 
Nor Aſius' fon, nor Afius' ſelf appcer, 

For theſe were pierc*d with many a ghaſtly wound, 
Some cold in death, ſome groaning on the ground; 
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Some low in duſt, a mournful object, lay; 

High on the wall ſome breath'd their ſoul away. 960 
Far on the left, amid the throng, he found 

(Cheering the troops, and dealing deaths around) 

The graceful Paris; whom, with fury mov d, 

Opprobrious, thus, th' impatient chief reprov'd. 
Iii-tated Paris! flave to womankind, 965 

As ſmooth of face as fraudulent of mind! 

Where is Deiphobus, where Altus gone? 

The godlike father, and th' intrepid jon? 

The force of Flelenus, diſpenting fate, 

And great Orthryoneus ſo fear'd of late? 070 

Black fate hangs o'er thee from th' avenging gods, 

Imperial Troy from her foundations nods ; 

Whelm'd in thy country's ruins ſhalt thou fall, 

And one devouring vengeance ſwallow all. 
Waen Paris thus: My brother aud my friend, 975 

Thy warm impatience makes thy tongue offend, 

In other battles I deferv'd thy blame, 

Tho? then not deedleſs, nor unknown to fame: 

But ſince yoa rampart by thy arms lay low, 

I ſcatter'd laughter from my fatal bow. 980 

The chiefs you feek on yonder ſhore lie ſlain; 

Of all thoſe heroes, two alone remain; 

Deiphobus, and Helenus the ſeer: 

Mach now diiabled by a haſtile ſpear. 

Go then, ſucceſsful, where thy ſoul inſpires; 985. 

This heart and hand ſhall ſecond all thy fires; 

What with this arm I can, prepare to know, 

* Fil death for death be paid, and blow for blow. 

But 'tis not ours, with forces not our own 

To combat; ſtrength is of the gods alone. 990 
Theſe words the hero's angry mind aſſuage: 

Then fierce they mingle where the thickeit rage. 

round Polydamas, Giſtain'd with, blood, 

Ceorion, Pnalces, {tera Orthzus itood, 

Patmus, with Polypates the divine, 995 

And two bold brothers of Flhppotion's line: 

Wand reach d fair thon, from Atcama far, 

he former day; the next engag'd in war). 

As when from gloomy cloud a Whirlwind tprings, 

That bears jove's thunder ou its dreadiut wings; 1000 
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Wide o'er the blaſted fields, the tempeſt ſweeps, 

ben gather'd, ſettles on the hoary deeps; 

Th' allied deeps tumultuous mix and roar 

'The waves behind impel the waves before, 

Wide rolling, foaming high, and tumbling to the C 
ore. 1 1005 

Thus rank on rank the thick battalions throng, 

Chief urg'd on chief, and man drove man along. 


Far o'er the plains in dreadful order bright, \ 
The brazen arms refieat a beamy light: 
Full in the blazing van great Hector ſhin'd, 1010 


Like Mars commiſſion'd to confound mankind, 
Before him flaming, hjs enormous ſhield, 
Like the broad ſun, illumin'd all the field : 
His nodding helm emits a itreamy ray; 
His piercing eyes thro? all the battle ſtray, 1013 
And, while beneath his targe he flaſh'd along, 
Shot terrors round, that wither'd ev'n the ſtrong. 

Thus ſtalk'd he, dreadful; death was in his look; 
Whole nations fear'd; but not an Argive ſhook. 
The tow'ring Ajax, with an ample ſtride, 1020 
Advanc'd the firſt, and thus the chief defy'd. 

Hector! come on, thy empty threats forbear: 
"Tis not thy arm, 'tis thund'ring Jove we fear: 
The fkill of war to us not idly giv'n, 1024 
Lo! Greece is humbled, not by Troy, but heav'n. 
Vain are the hopes that haughty mind imparts 
To force our fleets ; the Greeks have hands, and hearts. 
Long e'er in flames our lofty navy fall, 
Your boaſted city, and your god-built wall, 
Shall fink beneath us, ſmoking on the ground; 1039 
And ſpread a long, unmeaſur'd ruin round. 
The time ſhall come, when, chas'd along the plain, 
Exv'n thou ſhalt call on Jove, and call in vain : 
Ex'n thou ſhalt with, to aid thy deſp'rate courſe, 
The wings of falcons for thy flying horſe; 1035 
Shalt run, forgetful of a warrior's fame, 
While clouds of friendly duſt conceal thy ſhame. 

As thus he ſpoke, behold, in open view, 
On ſounding wings a dexter eagle flew. 
To Jove's glad omen all the Grecians riſe, 1046 
And hail, with ſhouts, his progreſs thro? the m—_ 
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Far- echoing clamours bound from ſide to fide; 

They . and thus the chief of Troy reply'd. 
From whence this menace, this inſulting {train ? 

Enormous boaſter ! dcom'd to vaunt in vain. 1045 

.So may the gods on Fiector life below, 

(Not that ſhort life which mortals lead below, 

But ſuch as thoſe of Jove's high lineage born, 

The blue-ey'd maid, or he that gilds the morn), 

As this deciſive day ſhall end the fame 1050 

Of Greece, and Argos be no more a name, 

And thou, imperious, if thy madneſs wait 

The lance of Hector, thou ſhalt meet thy fate; 

That giant-corſe, extended on the ſhore, 

Shall largely feait the fowls with fat and gore. 1055 

He ſaid, and like a lion ſtalk'd along: 

With ſhouts inceſſant earth and ocean rung, 

Sent from his fol wing hoſt: the Grecian train 

With anſw'ring thunders fill 'd the echoing plainz * 

A ſhout that tore heav'ns concave, and above 1060 


Shook the fix'd ſplendors of the throne of Jove. 
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Juno deceives Jupiter by the girdle of Venus. 


NESTCR, fitting at the table with Machaon, is alarmed 


with the increaſing clamour of the war, and haftens te 


Agamemnon : on his way, he meets that prince with 
Diomed and Ulyſſes, whom he informs of the extremity 
of the danger. Agamemnon propoſes to make their ef: 


. wape by night, which Ulyſſes withſtands ; to which Dio- 


med adds his advice, that, wounded as they were, they 
Should go forth, and encourage the army with their pre- 
ſence ; which advice is purſued. Juno, ſeeing the par- 
tiality of Jupiter to the Tryans, forms a deſign to over- 
reach him; ſhe ſets off her charms with the utmsſt care, 
and (the more ſurely to inchant him) obtains the magic 
girdle of Venus. She then applies herſelf to the god of 
fleep, and, with fome difficulty, perſuades him to ſeal the 
eyes of Jupiter; this done, ſhe goes ts mount Ida, 
abhere the god, at fir/l fight, is raviſhed with her beau- 
ty, finks in her embraces, and tis laid aflech. Meftune 
takes advantage of his /{umnber, and ſuccours the Greeks : 
Hector is ftruck to the ground with a prodigious fione by 
Ajax, and carried off from the battle : ſeveral adtims 
ſucceed ; till the Trajaut, much diſtreſſed, are obliged 16 
give way e the lefſer Ajax fignalizes himſelf in a parti» 


cular manner. 


BO nor the genial feaſt, nor flowing bowl, 

) Could charm the cares of Neſtor's watchful ſoul; 
His ſtartled cars th' increaſing cries attend 

"Then thus, impaticnt, to his wounded friend. 
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What new alarm, divine Machaon, ſay, 
What mixt events attend this mighty day? 


Hark ! how the ſhouts divide, and how they meet, 


And now come fall, and thicken to the fleet! 
Here, with the cordial draught diſpel thy care, 
Let Hecamede the ſtrength'ning bath prepare, 
Refreſh thy wound, and cleanſe the clotted gore; 
While I th' adventures of the day explore, 

He ſaid; and feiziag Thrakmedes' ſhicld, 
(His valiant offspriag ), haſten'd to the field; 

That day, the fon his father's buckler bore) ; 

"Then ſnatch'd a lance, and iſfu'd from the door. 
Soon as the proſpect open'd to his view, 
His wounded eyes the ſcene of forrow knew; 
Dire diſarray! the tumult of the fight, 
The wall in ruins,” and the Greeks in flight. 
fs when old Ocean's ſilent ſurface ſleeps, 
Ihe waves juſt heaving on the purple deeps 
While yet th' expected tempeſt hangs on high, 
Weighs down the cloud, and blackens in the ſky, 
The maſs of waters will no wind obey ; 
Jove ſends one guſt, and bids them roll away. 
While wav'ring counſels thus his mind engage, 
FluCtuates in doubtful thought the Pylian ſage, 
To join the hoit, or to the gea'ral haſte; 
Debating long, he fixes on the laſt: 
Yet, as he moves, the ſiglit his boſom warms ; 
The held rings dreadful with the elang of arms; 
The gleaming faulchions flaſh, the jav'lins fly: 
Biows echo blows, and all or kill or dic. 

Him, in his march, the wounded priaces mcet, 
By tardy ſteps aſcending from the ficet ; 
The king of men, Ulyſles the divine, 
And who to Tydeus owes his noble line. 
(Their ſhips at diſtance from the battle ſtand, 
In lines advanc'd along the ſhelving ſtrand; 
Whoſe bay, the fleet unable to contain 
At length; beſide the margin of the main, 
Rank above rank, the crowded ſhips they moor: 
Who landed brit, lay higheſt on the ſhore). 
Supported on their ſpears, they took their way, 
Vuſit to ſight, but anxious for the day. 
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Neſtor's approach alarm'd each Grecian breaſt, 
Whom thus the gen'ral of the hoſt addreſt. 

O grace and glory of th' Achaian name! 
What drives thee, Neſtor, from the field of fame? 50 
Shall then proud Hector ſee his boaſt fulfill'd, 

Our fleets in athes, and our heroes killd ? 

Such was his threat, ah! now too ſoon made good, 
On many a Grecian boſom writ in blood. 

Is ev'ry heart inflam'd with equal rage 55 
Againſt your king, nor will one chief engage? 

And have I liv'd to ice with mournful eyes 

In ev'ry Greek a new Achilles riſe ? 

Gerenian Neſtor then. So fate has will'd ; 

And all-confirming time has fate fulfill'd. 60 

Not he that thunders from th' aërial bow'r, 

Not Jove himſelf, upon the paſt has pow'r. 

The wall, our late inviolable bound, 

And beſt defence, lies ſmoking on the ground : 

Ey*n to the ſhips their conqu'ring arm extend, 65 

And groans of flaughter'd Greeks to heav'n aſcend. 

On ſpeedy meaſures then employ your thought; 

In ſuch diſtreſs, if ccunſel profit ought ; 

Arms cannot much: though Mars our ſoul incite ;- 

Theſe gaping wounds with-hold us from the fight. 70 
To bim the monarch. That our army bends, 

That Troy triumphant our high fleet aſcends, 

And that the rampart, late our ſureſt truſt, 

And beſt defence, lies ſmoking in the dutt : 

All this from Jove's afflictive hand we bear, 75 

Who, far from Argos, wills our ruin here. 

Peſt are the days when happier Greece was bleſt, 

And all his favour, all his aid confeſt; 

Now heav'n averle, our hands from battle ties, 

And lifts the Trojan glory to the ſkies, 80 

Cealc we at length to waſte our blood in vain, 

And launch what ſhips he neareſt to the main; 

Leave theſe at anchor till the coming night: 

Then, if impetuous Troy ſorbear the fight, 

Bring all to ſea, and hoitt each ſail for flight. 85 

Better from evils, well foreſeen, to run, 

Than perifh in the danger we may ſhun, 


Thus 
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Thus he. The ſage Ulyſſes thus replies; 
While anger flaſh'd from his diſdainful eyes. 
What ſhameful words, unkingly as thou art, 90 
Fall from that trembling tongue, and tim'rous heart? 
Oh were thy ſway the curie of meaner pow'rs, 
And thou the ſhame of any hoſt but ours! 
A hoſt, by Jove endu'd with martial might, 
And taught to conquer, or to fall in light: 95 
Advent'rous combats and bold w ars to wage, 
Employ'd our youth, and vet emp! oys our age. 
Aud # vilt thou thus deſert the "Crojan plain? 
And 3 whole ſtreams of blood been ſpilt in vain? 
In ſuch baſe ſentence if thou couch thy fear, 100 
Speak it in whiſpers, leſt a Greek ſhould hear. 
Lives there a man ſo dead to fame, who dares 
To think ſuch meanneſs, or the thought declares ? 
And comes it ev'n from him whote ſov'reigu way 
The banded legions of all Greece obey ? 10 
Is this a gen'ral's voice, that calls to flight, 
While war hangs doubtful, while his fol ; figlit? 
What more could Troy: what yet their fate denics, 
Thou giv'ſt the foe: all Greece becomes their Prize. 
No more the troops (our hoiſted ſails in view, 113 
Themſelves abandon'd) ſhall the ght purſue; 

hy ſhips firſt flying with deſperr ihall fee, 
And owe deitruction to a prince like thee, 

Thy juſt reproofs, Atrides calm replies, 

tke arrows pierce me, for thy words are wiſe, 115 
Unwilling as I am to loſe the hoſt, 
I force not Greece to quit this hateful couſt. 
Olad, I ſubmit, whoe'er, or young or old, 
A aght, more conducive to our well, . d. 

Tydides cut him ſhort, and thus began. 12 
Such counſel if you ſeek, behold the man 
Who boldly gives it, and what he ſhall ſay, 
Young though he be, diidain not to obey : 
A youth, who from the mighty "i Fdeus Cori 178, 
May ſpeak to councils and àſſfembled bings. 125 
Hear then in me the great Oenides' ſon, 
Whoſe honourd duſe, his race of glory run 
Lics wel m'd 1 in ruins of the Theban wall; 
Brave in his life, and glorious ! in his fall. 
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With three bold ſons was gen'rous Prothous bleſt, 130 
Who Pleuron's walls and Calydon poſſeſt; 
Melas and Agrius, but (who far ſurpaſt 
The refit in courage) Oeneus was the laſt. 
From him, my fire. From Calydon expell'd, 
He paſt to Argos, and in exile dwell'd ; I 
The mvnarch's daughter there (ſo Jove ordain* d) 
He won, and flourith*d where Adraitus reign'd ; 
"There rich in fortune's giit, his acres till - 
Beheld his vines their 1:quid harveſt yield, 
And num*rous flocks that whiten'd all the held. 
Such Tydeus was, the foremoſt once in fame! 141 
Nor lives in Greece a ſtranger to his name. 

Then, what for common goud my thoughts infpire, 
Attend, and in the fon reſpect the tire. 

7 hough ſore of battle, though with wounds oppreſt, 
Jet each go forth, and animate the reſt; 146 
Advance the glory which we cannotthare, 

Though not partak er, witneſs of the war. 

But leſt new wounds on wounds © *erpower us quite, 
Beyond the miſſile jav'lin's ſounding flight, 150 
Safe let us ſtand 3; and from the tumult far, 

Inſpire the N. and rule the d ſtant war. 

He added not: the liſt'ning kings obey, 

Slow moving on; Atrides leads the way. 

The god of oecan, to inf.ame their rage, 155 
Appears a warrior furrow?d o'er with age; 

Preſt in his own, the gen'ral's hand he took, 

And thus the venerahle hero ſpoke. 

Atrides, lo! with what diſdainſul eye 

Achilles ſecs ls country's forccs fly; 160 
Blind inpious man! whoſe anger is his guide, 

Who glories i in unutterable pride. 

So may he periſh, ſo may Jove diſclaim 

the wretch re! tenttefs, and o'erwhelm with ſhame! 

But heav'n forſakes nat thee : cer vonder ſands 165 
Soon ſhalt thou view the feaiter'd Trojan bands 

Fly diverte; winle pro. id kinps, a d chiefs renown'd, 
Driv'n hen ba ON heays, wich clouds invob'd around 
Ot rolling duſt 9 their win ged wheels C7 nploy 

1e hide their ig nominlous heads in Troy. 170 


He 
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He ſpoke, then ruſh'd amid the warrior crew ; 
And ſent his voice before him as he flew ; 
Loud, as the ſhout encount'ring armies yield, 
When twice ten thouſand thake the lab'ring ſield; 
Such was the voice, and ſuch the thund'ring ſound 
Of him, whoſe trident rends the ſolid ground, 176 
Each Argive boſom beats to meet the light. 
And griſly war appears a pleaſing fight. 

Meantime Saturnia from Olympus? brow, 
High thron'd in gold, beheld the fields below ; 188 
With joy the glorious conflict the ſurvey'd, 
Where her great brother gave the Greciaus aid. 
But plac'd aloft, on Ida'e iady height 
She ſees her Jove, and trembles at the tight, 
Jove to deceive, what methods ſhall ſhe try, 187 
What arts, to blind his all-beholding eye ? 
At length the trults her pow'r ; reſviv'd to prove 
« The old, vet ſtill ſucceſsful, cheat of love ;*” 
Againſt his wiſdom to oppole her charms, 
And lull the Lord of thunders in her arms, 199 
Swift to her bright apartment the repairs, 
Sacred to drefs, and beauty's plealing cares: 
With fkill divine had Vulcan form'd the bow'r, 
Safe from acceſs of each intruding pow'r. 
Touch'd with her ſecret key, the doors unfold; 195 
veli-clos'd behind her ſhut the valves of gold. 
Here firſt ſhe bathes; and round her body pours 
Soft oils of fragrance, and ambroſial fhow'rs ; 
The winds perfum'd, the balmy gale convey 
Through heav'n, through earth, and all tl acrial way: 
Spirit divine! whoſe exhalation greets 201 
The ſenſe of gods with more than mortal ſweets, 
Thus while the breath'd of heav'n, with decent pride 
Her artful hands the radiant treſſes ty'd ; 
Part on her head in ſhining ringlets roll'd, 208 
Part o'er her ſnoulders wav'd like melting gold. 
Around her next a heav'nly maile flow'd, 
That rich with Pallas“ labour'd colours glow'd: 
Large claſps of gold the foldings gather'd round, 
A golden zone her ſwelling boſom bound; 210 
Far-beaming pendants tremble in her ear, 
Each gem illumin'd with a triple itar. 

Z 3 Then 
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then er her head ſhe caſts a veil, more white 
Than new-falPn ſnow, and dazzling as the light. 
Lait her fair feet celeſtial ſandals grace. 215 
Thus iſſuing radiant, with majeſtic pace, 
Forth from the dome th' imperial goddeſs moves, 
And ceils the mother of the ſmiles and loves. 

How long (to Venus thus apart ſhe cry'd) 
Shall human ſtriſes celeſtial minds divide? 220 
Ah yet! will Venus aid Saturnia's joy, 
Aud ſet aſide the cauſe of Greece and Troy? 

Let heav*n's dread empreſs, Cytheræa ſaid, 
Speak ber requeſt, and deem her will obey'd. 
ben grant me, ſaid the queen, thoſe conqu'ring 

Charms, | 225 

That pow'r, which mortals and immortals warms, 
That love, which melts mankind in fierce deſires, 
And burns the ſons of heav'n with ſacred fires! 

For lo! I haſte to thoſe remote abodes, 
Where the great parents, ſacred fource of gods! 
Ocean and Tethys their old empire keep, 231 
On the laſt limits of the land and deep. 
In their kind arms my tender years were paſt ; 
What time old Saturn, from Olympus caſt, 
Of upper heav'n to Jove rehgn'd the reign, 235 
Whejm'd under the huge mals of earth and main. 
For ſtrife, I hear, has made the union ceale, 
Which held ſo long that ancicnt pair in peace. 
What honour, and what love ſhall I obtain, 
If I compoſe thoſe fatal feuds again! 249 
Once more their minds in mutual ties engage, 
And what my youth has ow'd, repay their age. 

She ſaid, With awe divine the queen of love 
Obcy'd the filter and the wife of Jove: 
And from her fragrant brealt the zone unbrac'd, 245 
With various {kitl, and high embroid'ry grac'd. 
In this was ev'ry art, and ev'ry charm, 
%o wein the wifeſt, and the coldeſt warm: 
Fond love, the gentle vow, the gay deſire, 
The kind deceit, the ſtül-reviving tire, 250 
Perſuaſive ſpeech, and more perſuaſive ſigh,s 
Silence that ſpoke, and eloquence of eyes. 
This on her hand the Cyprian goddeſs laid; 
Take this, and with it all thy with, the aid ; 
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With ſmiles ſhe took the charm; and ſmiling preſt 
The pow'rful ceſtus to her ſnowy brealt. 256 
Then Venus to the courts of Jove withdrew; 
Whilit from Olympus pleas'd Saturma flew, 
O'er high Pieria thence her courſe the bore, 
O'er fair Emathia's ever-pleaſing ſhore, 260 
O'er Hæmus' hills, with ſnows eternal crown'd ; 
Nor once her flying foot approach'd the ground. 
Then taking wing from Athos' lofty ſteep, 
She ſpeeds to Lemnos o'er the rolling deep, 
And ſeeks the cave of Death's halt-brother, Sleep. 
Sweet pleaſing Sleep ! (Saturma thus began), 266 
Who ſpread*it thy empire o'er each god and man; 
If &er obſequious to thy Juno's will, 
O pow'r of flumbers! hear, and favour ſtill, 
Shed thy ſoft dews on Jove's immortal eycs, 270 
While ſunk in love's entrancing joys he hes. 
A ſplendid footſtool, and a throne, that thine 
With gold unfading, Somnus, ſhall be tlune ; 
ſhe work of Vulcan; to indulge thy eaſe, 
When wine and feaſts thy golden humours pleaſe, 275 
Imperial dame, (the balmy pow'r replies), 
Great Saturn's heir, and empreſs of the ſkies ! 
Yer other gods I ſpread my eafy chain; 
The fire of all, old Ocean, owns my reign, 
Aud his huſh'd waves ly filent on the main. x 
But how, unbidden, ſhall I dare to ſteep, 
Jove's awful temples in the dew of fleep? 
Long ſince toy vent'rons, at thy bold command, 
On theſe eternal hds I laid my hand: 
What time, deſerting Ilion's waited plain, 285 
His conqu'ring fon, Alcides, plow'd the main: 
When lo! the deeps arife, the tempeſts roar, 
And drive the hero to the Coan thore: 
Great Jove awaking, ſhook the bleit abodes 
With rifting wrath, and tumbled gods on gods; 290 
Me chief he fought, and from the realms on high 
Had hurl'd indignant to the nether iky, 
But gentle Night, to whom I fled for aid, 
(The friend of earth and heav'n), her wings diſplay'd ; 
Impow'r'd the wrath of gods and men to tame, 295 
Ev'n Jove rever'd the venerable dame, 
Vain 
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Vain are thy fears, (the queen of heav'n replies, 
And ſpeaking, rolls her large majeſtic eyes); | 
Think'it thou that Troy has Jove's high favour won, 
Like great Alcides, his all-conqu'ring ſon ? 300 
Hear, and obey the miltreſs of the ſkies, 

Nor for the deed expect a vulgar prize; 
For know, thy lov'd one ſhall be ever thine, 
The youngelt grace, Paſithea the divine. 

Swear then, he ſaid, by thoſe tremenduous floods 305 
That roar through hell, and bind th' invoking gods; 
Let the great parent Earth one hand ſuſtain, 

And ſtreteh the other o'er the ſacred main. 

Call the black Titans that with Chronos dwell, 

To hear and witneſs from the depths of hell; 310 
That ſhe, my lov'd one, ſhall be ever mine, 

The youngelt grace, Paſithea the divine. 

The queen aſſents, and from th? infernal bow'rs, 
Invokes the ſable ſubtartarean pow'rs, 

And thoſe who rule th? inviolable floods, 315 
Whom mortals name the dread Titanian gods. 

Then ſwift as wind, o'er Lemnos' ſmoky ile, 

They wing their way, and Imbrus' ſea-beat ſoil, 
Thro' air unſeen involv'd in darkneſs glide, 

And light on Lectos, on the point of Ide, 320 
(Mother of ſavages, whoſe echoing hills 

Are heard reſounding with a hundred rills), 

Fair Ida trembles underneath the god ; 

Huſh'd are her mountains, and her foreſts nod. 

There on a fir, whoſe ſpiry branches riſe 325 
To join its ſummit to the neighb'ring ſkies, 

Dark in embow'ring ſhade, conceaPd from tight, 

Sat Sleep, in likeneſs of the bird of night. 

(Chalcis his name by thoſe of heav'nly birth, 

But call'd Cymindis by the race of earth). 330 

To Ida's top ſucceſsful Juno flies; 

Great Jove ſurveys her with defiring eyes: 

The god, whoſe lightning ſets the heav'ns on fire, 

Through all his boſom feels the fierce dehre; 

Fierce as when firſt by ſtealth he ſeiz'd her charms, 

Mix'd with her ſoul, and melted in her arms. 336 

Fix'd on her eyes he fed his eager look, 

Then prelis'd her hand, and thus with tranſport ſpoke. 
Why 


] 
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Why comes my goddeſs from th' etherial xy, 


And not her iteeds and flaming chariot nigh? 340 
Then ſhe—1 haſte to thoſe remote abodes, 
Where the great parents of the deathicls gods, 
The rev'rend Oczan and grey Tethys reign, 
O: the Jail limits of the land and main, 
I viſit theſe, to whoſe indulgent cares 345 
I] owe the nurſing of my tender years. 
For ſtrife, I hear, has made that union ceaſe, 
Which held fo long this ancient pair in peace. 
The ſteeds, prepar'd my chariot to couvey 
O'er earth and teas, and thro” th” acrial way, 350 
Wait under Ide: of thy ſuperior pow'r 
To aik content, I leave th' Olympian bow'r ; 
Nor ſeek, unknown to thee, the facred cells 
Deep under ſeas, where hoary Occan dwells. 
Vor that, ſaid Jove, ſufhce another day; 355 
But cager love denies the leaſt delay. 
Let ſofter cares the preſent hour employ, 
And be theſe moments ſacred all to joy. 
Ne'er did my ſoul fo ſtrong a paſũon prove, 
Or for an earthly or a heav'nly love: 360 
Not when I prefs'd Ixion's matchleſs dame, 
Whence roſe Perithous like the gods in fame. 
Not when fair Danae felt the ſhow'r of gold 
Stream into life, whence Perſeus brave and bold. 
Not thus 1 burn'd for either Theban dame, 365 
Bacchus from this, from that Alcides came). 
ot Phœnix' daughter, beautiful and young, 
Whence godlike Rhadamanth and Minos {p1 ung. 
Net thus I burn'd for fair Latona's face, 
Nor comelier Ceres“ more majeſtie grace. 370 
Not thus ev'n for thyſelf J felt detire, 
As now my veins receive the pleaſing fire. 
He ſpoke; the goddeſs with the charming eyes 
Glows with celeſtial red, and thus rephes, 
Is this a ſcene for love? on Ida's height — 375 
Expos'd to mortal, and immortal fight; 
Our joys profan'd by each fümihar eye; 
The fport of heav'n, and fable of the ſky. 
How fhali I e'er review the blelt abodes, 
Or mix among the ſenate of the gods? 8 ” 
Jr 
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Shall I not think, that, with diſorder'd charms, 
All heav'n beholds me recent from thy arnis? 
With ſkill divine has Vulcan form'd thy bow'r, 
Sacred to love, and to the genial hour; 
If ſuch thy will, to that receſs retire, 385 
And ſecret there indulge thy ſoft deſire. 
She ccas'd; and ſmiling with ſuperior love, 
Thus anſwer'd mild the cloud-compelling Jove. 
Nor god, nor mortal ſhall our joys behold, 
Shaded with clouds, and circumtus'd in gold, 299 
Not ev'n the fun, who darts thro' heav'n his rays, 
And whoſe broad eye th' extended earth ſurveys. 
Gazing he ſpoke, and kindling at the view, 
His eager arms around the goddeſs threw. 
Glad earth perceives, and from her boſom pours 395 
Unbidden herbs and voluntary flow'rs : 
Thick new-born vi'lets a ſoft carpet fpread, 
Aud cluſt'ring lotos ſwelPd the riüng bed, 
And ſudden hyacinths the turf beſtrow, 
And flamy crocus made the mountain glow. 400 
There golden clouds conceal the heav'nly pair, 
Steep'd in ſoft joys, and circumfus'd with air; 
Celeitial dews, deſcending o'er the ground, 
Perfume the mount, and breathe ambroſia round. 
At length with love and fleep's ſoft pow'r oppreſt, 405 
The panting thund'rer nods, and ſinks to reſt. 
Now to the navy borne on ſilent wings, 
To Neptune's ear ſoft Sleep his meſſage brings; 
Beſide him ſudden unperceiv'd he ſtood, 
And thus with gentle words addreſs'd the god. 410 
Now, Neptune! now, th' important hour employ, 
To check a while the hauglity hopes of Troy: 
While Jove yet relics, white yet my vapours ſhed 
The golden vition round his ſacred head; 
For Juno's love, and Somnus' pleaſing ties, 415 
Have clos'd thoſe awful and eternal eyes. 
Taus baving ſaid, the pow'r of ſhuaber flew, 
On human lids to drop the balmy dew. 
Neptune, wich zeal tacreas*d, renews his care, 
And tew'ring in the foremoſt ranks of war, 420 
Indignant thus - Oh once of martial fame! 
O Greeks! if yet ye can deſerve the name! 
This 
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This half-recover'd day ſhall 'T'roy obtain? 
Shall Hector thunder at your ſhips again? 
Lo fall he vaunts, and threats the flect with fires, 425 
While fern Achilles in his wrath retires. 
One hero's Joſs too tamely you deplore, 
Be tif] yourſelves, and we ithal] need no more, 
Oh yet, if glory any boſom warms, 
Brad on your firmeſt helms, and ſtand to arms: 430 
His ſtrongeſt ſpear each valiant Grecian wield, 
Each valiant Grecian ſeize his broadeſt ſhield; 
Let, to the weak, the lighter arms belong. 
The pond'rous targe be wielded by the ſtrong; 
(Thus arm'd) not Hector ſhall our preſence itay; 435 
Myſelf, ye Greeks! myſelf will lead the way. 

The troops aſſent; their martial arms they change, 
The buſy chiefs their banded legions range. 
The kings, tho* wounded and oppreſs'd with pain, 
With helpful hands themſelves atift the train. 440 
The itrong and cumb'rous arms the valiant wield, 
The weaker warrior takes a lighter ſhield. 
Thus ſheath'd in ſhining braſs in bright array, 
The legions march, and Neptune leads the way : 
His brandifh'd faulchion flames before their eyes, 445 
Like lightning flaſhing thro? the frighted ſkies, 
Clad in his might th? earth-ſhaking pow'r appears; 
Pale mortals tremble, and confeſs their fears. 

Froy's great defender itands alone unaw'd, 
Arms his proud hoit, and dares oppoſe a god: 450 
And lo! the god, and wond'rous man, appear! 
The ſea's itern ruler there, and Hector here. 
The roaring main, at her great maſter's call, 
Roſe in huge ranks, and ſurm'd a watry wall 
Around the ſhips: ſeas hanging o'er the ſhores, 455 
Both armies join: earth thunders, ocean roars, 
Not half ſo loud the bellowing deeps refound, 
When {tormy winds diſcloſe the dark profound; 
Leſs loud the winds, that from th' Atolian hall 459 
Roar thro? the woods, and make whole foreſts fall; 
Leſs loud the woods, when flames in torrents pour, 
Catch the dry mountain, and its ſhades devour. 
With ſuch a rage the meeting hoſts are driven, 
And ſuch a clamour ſhakes the ſounding heav'n. 
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276 
The ſirſt bold jav'lin urg'd by Hector's force, 


Direct at Ajax' boſom wing'd its courle ; 
But there no paſs the croiling belts afford, 
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One brac'd his ſhield, and one ſuſtain'd his ſword), 


Then back the diſappointed Trojan drew, 
And curs'd the lance that unavailing flew: 
But 'ſcap'd not Ajax; his tempeſtuous hand 
A pond'rous ſtone up heaving from the ſand, 


470 


Where heaps lay'd loofe beneath the warrior's feet, 


Or ſerv'd to ballaſt, or to prop the fleet), 


Toſs'd round and round, the miſſive marble flings ; 


On the raz'd ſhield the falling ruin rings, 


476 


Full on his breaſt and throat with force deſcends ; 


Nor deadea'd there its giddy fury ſpends, 


But wairliaz on, with many a fiery round, 


Smokes in the duſt, and ploughs into the ground. 480 


As when the bolt, red-bifiag from above, 
Parts on the conſecrated plant of Jove, 
The mountain oak in flaming ruin lies, 


Black from the blow, and fmokes of ſulphur riſe; 


Stiff with amaze the pale beholders ſtand, 

And own the terrors of th' aimighty hand! 

So lies great Hector proſtrate on the ſhore; 
His flacken'd hand deſerts the laace it bore ; 
His following ſhield the fallen chief o'erſprcad; 
Beneath his helmet dropp'd his faiating hea ; 
His load of armour ſinking to the ground, 
Clanks on the field ; a dead and hotlow found. 
Loud ſhouts of triumph fill the crowded plain ; 
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Greece ſees, in hope, Troy's great defender ſlain : 


All ſpriug to ſeize him; ſtorms of arrows fly; 
And thicker jav'lins intercept the ſky. 

In vain an iron tempett hiſſes round; 

He lies protected, and without a wound. 
Polydamas, Agenor the divine, 

The pious warrior of Anchiſcs” line, 

And each bold leader of the Lycian band; 
Wich cov'ring ſhields (a friendly circle) ſtand. 
His mouratul followers, with aſſiſtant care 
The groaning hero to his chariot bear ; 

His tvamiug courſers, ſwifter than the wind, 
Speed to the town, and leave the war behind. 
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When now they touch'd the mead's enamell'd fide, 

Where gentle Xanthus rolls his eaſy tide, 

With watry drops the chief they ſprinkle round, 

Plac'd on the margin of the flow'ry ground. 510 
Rais'd on his knees he now ejects the E. 

Now faints anew, low ſinking on the ſhore; 

By fits he breathes, half views the fleeting ſkies, 

And ſeals again, by fits, his ſwimming eyes. 

Soon as the Greeks the chief's retreat beheld, 515 

With double fury each invades the field. 
Oilean Ajax firſt his jav'lin ſped, 
Pierc'd by whoſe point the fon of Enops bled; 
Satnius the brave, whom beauteous Neis bore 
Amidit her flocks on Satnio's filver ſhore) ; 520 
Struck thro? the belly's rim, the warrior lies 
Supine, and ſhades eternal veil his eyes. 
An arduous battle roſe around the dead; 
By turns the Greeks; by turns the Trojans bled. 

Fir'd with revenge, Polydamas drew near, 525 
And at Prothcenor ſhook the trembling ſpear ; 7 
The driving jav'lin thro' his ſhoulder thruſt, 

He ſinks to earth, and graſps the bloody duſt. 

Lo thus, the victor cries, we rule the field, 

And thus their arms the race of Panthus wield: 530 
From this unerring hand there flies no dart 

But bathes its point within a Grecian heart. 

Propt on that ſpear to which thou ow'ſt thy fall, 

Go, guide thy darkſome iteps to Pluto's dreary hall ! 

He ſaid, and forrow touch'd each Argive breaſt: 
The ſoul of Ajax burn'd above the reſt. 536 
As by his fide the groaning warrior fell, 

At the herce foe he launch'd his piercing ſteel ; 
The foe reclining, ſhunn'd the flying death : 
But fate, Archelochus, demands thy breath : 540 
Thy lofty birth no ſuccour could impart, 
The wings of death o*'ertook thee on the dart, 
Swift to perform heav'n's fatal will it fled, 
Full on the juncture of the neck and head, 
And took the joint, and cut the nerves in twaing 545 
The dropping head firſt tumbled to the plain. 
So jult the {troke, that yet the body ſtood 
Erect, then roll'd along the ſands in blood. 
A a Here 
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Here, proud Polydamas, here turn thy eyes! 
(The tag. Ajax loud-inſulting cries); 550 
Bay, is this chief extended on the plain, 
A worthy vengeance for Prothœ nor ſlain? 
Mark well his port ! his figure and his face 
Nor ſpeak him vulgar, nor of vulgar race ; 
Some lines, 3 may make his lineage known, 
Antenor's brother, or perhaps his ſon. 556 
He ſpake, and ſmil'd ſevere, for well he knew 
The bleeding youth: Troy ſadden'd at the view. 
But furious Acamas aveng'd his cauſe; 
As Promachus his ſlaugliter'd brother draws, 560 
He pierc'd his heart Such fate attends you all, 
Proud Argives ! deſtin'd by our arms to fall. 
Nor Troy alone, but haughty Greece ſhall ſhare 


'The toils, the ſorrows, and the wounds of war. 


Behold your Promachus depriv'd of breath, 565 


A victim ow'd to my brave brother's death. 

Not unappeas'd he enters Pluto's gate, 

Who leaves a brother to revenge his fate. 

Heart-piercing anguiſh ſtruck the Grecian hoſt, 

But touch'd the breaſt of bold Peneleus molt ; 570 

At the proud boaſter he directs his courſe ; 

The boaſter flies, and ſhuns ſuperior force. 

But young Ilioneus receiv'd the ſpear ; 

Ilioneus, bis father's only care: 

(Phorbas the rich, of all the Trojan train 575 

Whom Hermes lov'd, and taught the arts of gain): 

Full in his eye the weapon chanc'd to fall, 

And from the fibres ſcoop'd the rooted ball, 

Drove thro? the neck, and hurl'd him to the plain: 

He lifts his miſerable arms in vain! 580 

Swift his broad faulchion fierce Peneleus ſpread, 

And from the ſpouting ſhoulders {truck his head; 

To earth at once the head and helmet fly ; 

The lance, yet ſticking thro? the bleeding eye, 

The victor ſeiz'd; 101 as aloft he ſhook 585 

The goary viſage, thus inſulting ſpoke. 

Trojans ! your great Ilioneus behold! 

Haſte, to his father let the tale be told: 

Let his high roofs reſound with frantic woe, 

Such as the houſe of Promachus muſt know; 599 
ct 
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Let doleful tidings greet his mother's ear, 
Such as to Promachus' fad ſpouſe we bear; 
When we victorious ſhall to Greece return, 
And the pale matron in our triumphs mourn. 

Dreadful he ſpoke, then toſs'd the head on high; 
The Trojans hear, they tremble, and they fly : 596 
Aghaſt they gaze around the Reet and wall, 

And dread the ruin that impends on all. 

Daughters of Jove! that oa Olymnus ſhine, 

Ye all-bcholding, all-recording nine! 600 
O ſay, when Neptune znade proud lion yield, 

What chief, what hero Grit embru'd the field? 

Of all the Grecians what immortal name, 

And whoſe bleſt trophic, will ye raiſe to fame? 

Thou firſt, great Ajax! on th enſanguin'd plain 
| Laid Hyrtius Icader of the Myſian train. 600 
Phalces and Mermer, Neltor's fon o'erthrew; 

Bold Merion, Morys and Hippotion flew. 

Strong Periphætes and Prothoon bied, | 

By Teucer's arrows mingled with the dead. 616 
Pierc'd in the flank by Menelaus fteel, 

His people's paſtor, Hy perenor fell; 

Eternal darkneſs wrapt the warrior round, 

And the fierce ſou] came ruſhing through the wound. 
But ftretch'd in heaps before Olleus' ſon, 615 
Fall mighty numbers, mighty numbers run; 

Ajax the leſs, of all the Grecian race 


Skill'd in purſuit, and ſwifteſt in the chace. 
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The fifth battle, at the ſhips; and the acts of Ajax, 


FUPITER awaking, ſees the Trojans repulſed ſrom the 
trenches, Hector in a ſawn, and Neptune at the head 
of the Greeks: he is highly incenjed at the artifice if 
Juno, who appeaſes him by her ſubmiſſions ; ſhe is then 
fent to Iris and Apollo. Juno repairing to the afſcm- 
bl; of the pods, attempts with extracrdinary addreſs to 
incenſe them againſt Fupiter : in particular ſhe touches 
Mars with a violent reſentment ; he it ready ts take 
armut, but is prevented by Minerva. Iris and Apollo 
che the orders of Jupiler; Iris commands Neptune to 
leave the battle, to which, after much reludtance and 
Ja ion, he conjerts. Apollo re- inſpires Hector with vi- 
gour, brigs him back lo the battie, marches befire him 
with his Aigts, and turns tre fortune of the felt. He 
breaks down great part of the Grecian wall: the Tro— 
jans ruſh in, and attempt ts fire the firſt line of the 
fleet, but are, as yet, repelled by the greater Hax with 
a prodigious ſlaughter. 


OW in ſwift flight they paſs the trench profound, 
N And many a chief lay gaſping on the groun!: 
Then ſtopp'd and panted, where the chariots lie; 

Fear on thcir cheek, and horror in their eye. 
Meanwhile, awaken'd from is dream of love, 5 
On Ida's ſuramit ſat imperial Jove: 

Round tke wide fields he calt a carcfil view, 


'Chere ſaw the Trojans fly, ic Greeks purſuc; 


They 
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Theſe proud in arms, thoſe ſcatter'd o'er the plain; 
And, midſt the war, the monarch of the main. 10 
Not far, great Hector on the duſt he ſpies, 
(His fad aſſociates round with weeping eyes), 
Ejecting blood, and panting yet for breath, 
His ſenſes wand'ring to the verge of death. 
The god beheld him with a pitying look, 15 
And thus, incens'd, to fraudful Juno ſpoke. 
O thou, {till adverſe to th? eternal will, 
For ever ſtudious in promoting ill! 
Thy arts have made the godlike Hector yield, 
And driv'n his conqu' ring ſquadrons from the field. 20 
Can'ſt thou, unhappy in thy wiles! withſtand 
Our pow'r immenſe, and brave th' almighty hand? 
Halt thou forgot, when bound and fix'd on high, 
From the vaſt concave of the ſpangled ſky, 
I hung thee trembling, in a golden chain; 25 
And all the raging gods oppos'd in vain ? 
Headlong I kg them from th' Olympian hall, 
Stunn'd 1n the whirl, and breathleſs with the fall. 
For godlike Hercules tele deeds were done; 
Nor feem'd the vengeance worthy ſuch a ſon ; 30 
When, by thy wiles induc'd, fierce Boreas toſt 
The thipwreck'd hero on the Coan coalt : 
Him through a thouſand forms of death I bore, 
And tent to Argos, and his native ſhore. 
Hear this, remember, and our fury dread, 35 
Nor pull th* unwilling vengeance on thy head; 
Leſt arts and blandiſhments ſucceſsleſs prove, 
Thy ſoft deceits, and well-diſſembled love. 
The thund'rer ſpoke: imperial Juno mourn'd, 
And, trembling, theſe ſubmiſſive words return' d. 40 
By ev'ry oath that pow'rs immortal ties, 
The foodful earth, and all in- infolding ſkies, 
By thy black waves, tremendous Styx! that flow 
Through the drear realms of gliding ghoſts below: 
By the dread honours of thy es head, 45 
And that unbroken vow, our virgin bed! 
Not by my arts the ruler of the main 
Steeps Troy in blood, and ranges round the plain: 
By his own ardour, his own pity, ſway'd 
To help his Grecks ; he fought, and diſobey'd; 50 
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Elie had thy Juno better counſels giv'n, 
And taught ſubmiſſion to the ſire of heav'n. 

IThink'ſt thou with me? fair empreſs of the ſkies! 
(TH immortal father with a ſraile replies!) 
ben ſoon the haughty ſea-god ſhall obey, 55 
Nor dare to act, but when we point the way. 
if truth inſpires thy tongue, proclaim our will 
To yon bright ſynod on th' Oiympiaa hill; 

Our high decree let various Iris know, 

And call the god that bears the ſilver bow. 60 
Let her deſcend, and from th' embattel'd plain 
Command the ſea-god to his watry reign : 

While Phwbus haſtes, great Hector to prepare 

To rife afreſh, and once more wake the war; 

His lab'ring boſom reinfpires with breath, 65 
And calls his ſenſes from the verge of death, 

Greece chas'd by Troy ev'n to Achilles fleet, 

Shall fall by thouſands at the hero's feet, 

He not untouch'd with pity, to the plain 

Shall fend Patroclus, but ſhell ſend in vain. 70 
What youth he ſlaughters under }lion's walls? 

Ev'n my lov'd ſon, divine Sazpedon falls! 

Vanquiſh'd at laſt by HeQor's lance he lies. 

Then, nor till then, ſhall great Achilles rite * | 
And 1»! that inſtant, godlike Hector dies. 1 
From that greet hour the war's whole fortune turns, 
Pallus afllits, and lofty Ilion burns. 

Not till that day ſhall Jove relax his rage 

Nor one of all the heav'nly hoſt engage 
In aid of Greece. The promiſe Fo god 89 
I gave, and ſcal'd it with th' almighty nod, 

Achilles' glory to the ſtars to raiſc; 

Such was our word, and fate the word obeys. 

The trembling queen (th' almighty order given) 
Swift from th' id:ean ſummit {ſhot to heav'n. 85 
As fome way-faring man, who, wanders v'er 
In thought, a length of lands he trode before, 

Sends forth his active mind from place to place, 

Joins kill to dale, and meaſures ſpace with ſpace: 

Go ſwift flew Juno to the bleſt abodes, 90 

If thought of man can match the ipeed of goo. 
ere 
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There ſat the pow'rs in awful ſynod plac'd, 
They bow'd and made obeyſance as the paſs'd, 
Through all the brazen dome: with goblets crown'd 
They hail her queen : the nectar ſtreams around. gg 
Fair Themis firſt preſents the golden bow], 
And anxious aſks what cares diſturb her ſoul? 
To whom the white-arm'd goddeſs thus replies. 
Enough thou know'ſt the tyrant of the ſkies, 
Severely bent his purpoſe to fulfil, 100 
Unmov'd his mind, and unreitrain'd his will. 
Go thou, the feaſts of heav'n attend thy call: 
Bid the crown'd nectar circle round the hall; 
But Jove ſhall thunder thro? th? ethereal dome 
Such Bern decrees, ſuch threaten'd woes to come, 105 
As ſoon thall freeze mankind with dire ſurprize, 
And damp tl eternal banquets of the fiics, 
The goddeſs ſaid, and ſullen took her place; 
Blank horror ſadden'd each celeſcial face, 
To fee the gath'ring grudge in cv'ry breaſt, 110 
Smiles on her lips a ſpleenful joy expreit, 
While on her wrinkled frout, and eye-brow bent, 
Sat ſtediaſt care, and lovring diſcontent. 
Thus ſhe proceeds—Attend, ye pow'rs above, 
But know, 'tis madneſs to conteit with Jove: 115 
Supreme he fits ; and ſees in pride of ſway, 
Your vaſſal godheads grudgingly obey ; 
Fierce in the majeſty of pow'r controuls, 
Shakes all the thrones of heav'n, aud beads the poles. . 
Submiſs Immortals ! all he wills, obey; 120 
And thou, great Mars, begin and ſhew the way. 
Behold Aſcalaphus! behold him die, 
But dare not murmur, dare not vent a ſigh; 
Thy own lov'd boaſted oifspring lies o'erthrown, 
If that lov'd boaſted offspring be thy own. 125 
Stern Mars, with anguiſh for his ſlaughter'd ſon, 
Smote his rebelling breaſt, and fierce begun. 
Thus then, immortals! thus ſhall Mars obey: 
Forgive me, gods, and yield my vengeance way: 
Delcrnding firſt to yon forbidden plain, 130 
The god of hattles dares avenge the ſlain; 
Dares, though the thunder, burſting o'er my head, 
Should hurl me blazing on thoſe heape of dead. bY 
ith 
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With that, he gives e mmand to Fear and Flight 
To join his rapid courſers for the fight : 135 
Then grim in arms, with haſty vengeance flies; 

Arms, that reflect a radiance through the ſkies. 

And now had Jove, by bold rebellion driv'n, 
Diſcharg'd his wrath on half the hoſt of heav'n; 

But Pallas, ſpringing through the bright abode, 140 
Starts from her azure throne to calm the god. 

Struck for th' immortal race with timely fear, 

From frantic Mars ſhe ſnatch'd the thield and ſpear 
Then the huge helmet lifting from his head, 

Thus, to th' impetuous homicide ſhe ſaid. 145 

By what wild paſſion, furious! art thou toſt? 
Striv'ſt thou with Jove? thou art already loſt. 

Shall not the Thund'rer's dread command reſtrain, 
And was imperial Juno heard in vain? 

Back to the ſkies would'ſt thou with ſhame be driv'n, 
And in thy guilt involve the holt of heav'n? 151 
Ilion and Greece no more ſhould Jove engage; 

The ſkies would yield an ampler ſcene of rage, 
Guilty and guiltleſs find an equal fate, 

And one vaſt ruin whelm th* Olympian ſtate, 155 
Ceaſe then thy offspring's death unjuſt to call; 
Heroes as great have dy'd, and yet ſhall fall. 

Why ſhould heav'n's law with fooliſh man comply, 
Exempted from the race ordain'd to die? 

This menace fix'd the warrior to his throne; 160 

Sullen he ſat, and curb'd the riſing groan. 
Then Juno call'd, Jove's orders to obey, 
The winged Iris, and the god of day. 
Go wait the Thund'rer's will (Saturnia cry'd) 
On yon tall ſummit of the fountful Ide; 3 36s 
There in the father's awful preſence ſtand, 
Receive, and execute his dread command. 
She ſaid, and fat: the god that gilds the day, 
And various Iris, wing their airy way. 
Swift as the wind, to Idas hills they came, 170 


Fair nurſe of fountains, and of ſavage game); 
here ſat th* Eternal: he, whole nod controuls 
The trembling world, and ſhakes the ſteady poles. 

VeiPd in a miſt of fragrance him they found, 


With clouds of gold and purple circled round. + 175 
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Well-pleas'd the Thund'rer ſaw their earneſt care, 
And prompt obedience to the queen of air; 
Then (while a ſmile ferences his awful brow ) 
Commands the goddeſs of the ſhow'ry bow. 

Iris! deſcend, and what we here ordain 150 

Report to yon mad tyrant of the main. 

Bid him from fight to his own deeps repair, 

Or breathe from ſlaughter in the fields of air. 

If he refilſe, then let him timely weigh 

Our elder birth-right, and ſuperior {way. 185 
How ſhall his raſhneſs ſtand the dire alarms, 

If heav'n's omnipotence deſcend in arms: 

Strives he with me, by whom his pow'r was giv'n, 
And 1s there equal to the Lord 3 ? 

Ti almighty ſpoke; the goddeſs wing'd her flight 
To ſac.<d lion from th' Idæan height. 191 
Swift as the rattling hail, or fleecy ſnows, 

Drive thro? the ſkies, waen Boreas fiercely blows ; 
90 from the clouds deſcending Iris falls; 
And to blue Neptune thus the goddeſs calls. 195 

Attend the mangate of the fire above, 

In me behold the meſſenger of Jove: 

He bids thee from forbidden wars repair 

To thy own deeps, or to the tields of air. 

This, if refus'd, he bids thee timely weigh 208 
His elder birth-right, and ſuperior ſway. 

How thall thy rathneſs ſtand the dire alarms, 

If keav'n's omnipotence deicend in arms? 

Striv'ſt thou with him, by whom all pow'r is giv'n ? 
And art thou equal to the Lord of heav'n ? 205 

What means the haughty ſov'reigu of the ſkies? 

(The king of ocean thus, incens'd, replies) : 
Rule as he will his portion'd realms on high; 
No vaſſal god, nor of his train, am I. 
Three brother deities from Saturn came, 210 
And ancient Rhea, carth's immortal dame: 
Aſſign'd by lot, our triple rule we know 
Infernal Pluto ſways the ſhades below; 
O'er the wide clouds, and o'er the ſtarry plain, 
Ethereal Jove extends his high domain: 215 
My court beneath the hoary waves J keep, 
Aud huſh the xoaring of the ſacred deep: 
Olympus 
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Olympus, and this earth in common lie; 

What claim has here the tyrant of the ſky? 

Far in the diſtant clouds let him controul ; - 220 
And awe the younger brothers of the pole: 

"There to his children his commands be giv'n, 

The trembling, ſervile, ſecond race of heuv'n. 

And muſt Eko, ſaid ſhe, O fire of floods! 

Bear this fierce anſwer to the king of gods? 225 
Correct it yet, and change thy raſh inteat ; 
A noble mind diſdains not to repent, 
To elder brothers guardian ſiends are giv'n, 
To ſcourge the wretch inſulting them aud heav'n, 
Great is the profit, thus the god rejoin'd, 230 
When miniſters are bleſt with prudent mind: 
Warn'd by thy words, to pow'rful Jove I yield, 
"£nd quit, though angry, the contended field. 
Not but his threats with juſtice I diſclaim, 
The ſame our honours, and our birth the ſame. 235 
If yet, forgetful of his promiſe giv'n 
To Hermes, Pallas, and the queen of heav'n; 
To favour Ilion, that pertidious place, 
He breaks his faith with half th' ethereal race; 
Give him to know, unleſs the Grecian train 240 
Lay yon proud ſtructures level with the plain, 
Howe'er th” offence by other gods be paſt, 
'The wrath of Neptune ſhall for ever laſt. 

Thus ſpeaking, furious from the field he ſtrode, 
And plung'd into the boſom of the flood. 245 
The Lord of thunders from his lofty height 
Beheld, and thus beſpoke the ſource of light. 

Behold! the god whoſe liquid arms are hurl'd 
Around the globe, whoſe earthquakes rock the world, 
Deſiſts at length his rebel-war to wage, 250 
weeks his own ſeas and trembles at our rage; 

Elſe had my wrath, heav'n's thrones all ſhaking round, 
Burn'd to the bottom of the ſeas profound 

And all the gods that round old Saturn dwell, 

Had heard the thunders to the decps of hell. 255 
Well was the crime, and well the vengeance ſpar'd; 
Ev'n pow'r immenſe had found ſuch battle hard. 

Go thou, my ſon! the trembling Greeks alarm, 
Shake my broad Ægis on thy adive arm, 
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Be god- like Hector thy peculiar care, 269 
Swell his bold heart, and urge his ſtrength to war: 
Let Ilion conquer, till th . train 
Fly to their ſhips and Helleſpont again: 
Then Greece ſhall breathe from toils—The godhead ſaid: 
His will divine the fon of Jove obey'd. 265 
Not half ſo ſwift the ſailing falcon flies, 
That drives a turtle through the liquid ſkies ; 
As Phoebus ſhooting from th' Idæan brow, 
Glides down the mountain to the plain below. 
There Hector ſeated by the itream he ſees, 270 
His ſenſe returning with the coming breeze; 
Again his pulſes beat, his ſpirits riſe ; 
Again his lov'd companions meet his eyes; 
Jove thinking of his pains, they paſt away. 
To whom the god who gives the golden day. 275 
Why fits great Hector from the field ſo far, 

What grief, what wound, with-holds him from the war? 
Ihe fainting hero, as the viſion bright 

Stood fhining o' er him, half unſeal'd his ſight: 

What bleſt immortal, with commanding breath, 280 
Thus wakens Hector from the fleep of death? 
Has fame not told, how, while my truſty ſword 
Bath'd Greece in ſlaughter, and her battle gor'd, 
The mighty Ajax with a deadly blow 
Had almoſt ſunk me to the ſhades below? 285 
Ev'n yet, methinks, the gliding ghoſts I ſpy. 
And heil's black horrors ſwim before my eye. 
To him, Apollo. Be no more diſmay'd ; 
Sce, and be ſtrong! the Thund'rer ſends thee aid: 
Behold! thy Phoebus ſhall his arms employ, 290 
Phœbus, propitious ſtill to thee and Troy. ; 
Inſpire thy warriors then with manly force, 
And to the ſhips impel thy rapid horſe: 
Ev'n F will make thy fiery courſers way, 
And drive the Grecians headlong to the ſea. 295 

Thus to bold Hector ſpoke the ſon of Jove, | 
And breatl*d immortal ardour from above. 
As when the pamper'd ſteed, the reins unbourd, 
Breaks from his ſtall, and pours along the ground; 
With ample ſtrokes he ruſhes to the flood, 


k ; 300 
To bathe his ſides, and cool his fiery blood: 
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His head, now freed, he toſſes to the ſkies ; 

His mane diſhevel'd o'er his ſhoulders flies: 

He ſnuffs the females ia the well-known plain, 

And ſprings, exulting, to his fields again : 305 
Urg'd by the voice * thus Hector flew, 

Full of the god; and all his hoſts purſue. 


As when the force of men and dogs combin'd, 


Invade the mountain goat, or branching hind ; 
Far from the hunter's rage ſecure they Le 310 
Cloſe in the rock, not fated yet to die, 
When, lo! a lion ſhoots acroſs the way! 
They fly; at once the chaſers and the prey. 
50 Greece, that late in conqu'ring troops purſu'd, 
And mark'd their progreſs through the ranks in blood, 
Soon as they ſee the furious chief” appear, 316 
Forget to vanquiſh, and conſent to fear. 

Thoas with grief obſerv'd his dreadful courſe, 
Thoas, the braveſt of th' AÆtolian force: 
Skill'd to direct the jav'lin's diſtant flight, 320 
And bold to combat in the ſtanding fight; 


Nor more in councils fam'd for ſolid ſenſe, 


Than winning words and heav'nly eloquence. 
Gods! what portent, he cry'd, theſe eyes invades? 
Lo! Hector riſes from the Stygian ſhades! 325 
We ſaw lam, late, by thund'ring Ajax kill'd: 
What god reſtores him to the frighted field; 
And, not content that half of Greece lie flain, 
Pours new deſtruction on her ſons again? 
He comes not, Jove! without thy pow'rful will; 330 
Lo! itil] he lives, purſues, and conquers'ſtill! 
Yet hear my countel, and his worſt withſtand; 
The Greeks main body to the fleet command; 
But let the few whom briſkcer {pirits warm, 
Stand the firlt onſet, and provoke the ſtorm: 335 
Thus point your arms: and when fuch foes appear, 
Fierce as he is, let Hector learn to fear. 

The warrior ſpoke, the lil ning Geeeks obey, 
Thick'ning their rauks, and form a deep array, 
Each Ajax, Teucer, Merion, gave command, 340 
The valiant leader of the Cretan band, ; 
And Mars-lize Mepes : theſe the cluefs excite, 


Approach the foc, and meet the coraing hight. 
L Behind 
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Behind, unnumber'd multitudes attend, 
To flank. the navy, and the ſhores defend. 345 
Full on the front the preſſing Trojans bear, 
And He&or brit came tow'ring to the war. 
Phoebus himſelf the ruſhing battle led; 
A veil of clouds involv'd his radiant head: 
High-held before him, Jove's enormous ſnield 350 
Portentous ſhone, and ſhaded all the field: 
| Vulcan to Jove th' immortal gift conſign'd, 
Po ſcatter hoſts, and terrify mankind. 
The Greeks expect the ſhock 3 the clamours riſe 
From diff*rent parts, and mingle in the ſes. 355 
Dire was the hiſs of darts, by heroes flung, 
| And arrows leaping from the bow-ltring ſung 
"Theſe drink the life of gen'rous warriors ſlain ; 
Thoſe guiltleſs fall and thirſt for blood in vain. 
As long as PhWbus bore unmov'd the ſhield, 360 
Sat doubtful conqueſt hov'ring o'er the field; 
| But when aloft he ſhakes it in the tkies, 
Shouts in their ears and lightens in their eyes, 
Deep horror ſeizes ev'ry Grecian breaſt, 
Their force is humbled, and their feer confeſt. 365 
So flies a herd of oxen, ſcatter'd wide, 
No ſwain to grard them, and no day to guide, 
When two fell lions from the mountain come, 
And ſpread the carnage thro' the ſhady ' gy 
Impending PhW&bus pours around them fear, 370 
And Troy and Hector thunder in the rear. 
Heaps fall on heaps: the flaughter Hector leads; 
Firſt great Arceſilas, then Stichius bleeds ; 
One to the bold Baotians ever dear, 
And one Meneſtheus' friend, and fam'd compeer. 375 
Medon and Iafſus, Enecas fped ; 
This ſprung from Phelus, and th' Athenians led; 
But hapleſs Medon from Oilcus came; 
Him Ajax honour'd with a brother's name, 
"Tho? born of lawleſs love: from home expell'd, 380 
A baniſh'd man, in Phylace he dwell'd, 
Preſs'd by the vengeance of an angry wife, 
Troy ends, at laſt, his labours and his life. 
Mecyſtes next, Polydamas o'erthrew ; 
And thee, brave Clonius! great Agenor flew, 385 
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By Paris, Deiochus inglorious dies, 

Piere'd through the ſhoulder as he baſely flies. 

Polites' arm laid Echius on the plain; 

Stretch'd on one heap, the victors ſpoil the ſlain. 

The Greeks, diſmay'd, confus'd, diſperſe or fall, 390 

Some ſeek the trench, ſome ſkulk behind the wall, 

While theſe fly trembling, others pant for breath, 

And o'er the ſlaughter ſtalks gigantic death. 

On ruſh'd bold Hector, gloomy as the night; 

Forbids to plunder, animates the fight ; 395 

Points to the fleet: for, by the gods, who flies, 

Who dares but linger, by this hand he dies 

No weeping ſiſter 2 cold eye ſhall cloſe, 

No friendly hand his fun'ral pyre compoſe. 

Who ſtops to plunder, in this fignal hour, 400 

The birds ſhall tear him, and the dogs devour. 
Furious, he ſaid; the ſmarting ſcourge reſounds; 

The courſers fly; the ſmoking chariot bounds : 

The hoſts ruſh on; loud clamours ſhake the ſhore ; 

The horſes thunder, earth and ocean ror! 405 

Apollo, planted at the trench's bound, 

Puſh'd at the bank: down ſunk th' enormous mound ; 

Roll'd in the ditch the heapy ruin lay; 

A ſudden road! a long and ample way. 

O'er the dread foſſe (a late-impervious ſpace) 410 

Now ſteeds, and men, and cars, tumultuous paſs. 

The wond'ring crowds the downward level trod: 

Before them flam'd the ſhield, and march'd the god. 

Then with his hand he ſhook the mighty wall; 

And, lo! the turrets nod, the 8 Ye, fall. 415 

Yaſy, as when aſhore an infant ſtands, 

And draws imagin'd houſes in the ſands ;' 

The ſportive wanton, pleas'd with ſome new play, 

Sweeps the ſlight works, and faſhion'd domes away, 

Thus vaniſh'd, at thy touch, the tow'rs and walls; 

"Che toil of thouſands in a moment falls! 421 

The Grecians gaze around with wild deſpair, 

Confns'd, and weary all the pow'rs with prayir; 

Exhort their men, with praiſes, threats, commands; 

And urge the gods, with voices, eyes, and hands. 425 

Experienc'd Neitor chief obteſts the fkies, 

And weeps his country with a father's eyes. 


O Jove! 
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O Jove! if ever, on his native ſhore, 
One Greek enrich'd thy ſhrine with offer'd gore; 
If e'er, in hope our country to behold, 430 
We paid the fatteſt 3 of the fold; 
If &er thou ſign'ſt our withes with thy nod, 
Perform the promiſe of a gracious god! 
'This day, preſerve our navies from the flame, 
And fave the reliques of the Grecian name. 435 
Thus pray'd the ſage: th' eternal gave conſent, 
And ak > of thunder ſhook the ſirmament. 
Preſumptuous Troy miſtook th' accepting ſign, 
And catch'd new fury at the voice divine. 
As, when black tempeſts mix the ſeas and ſkies, 440 
The roaring deeps in watry mountains riſe, 
Above the ſides of ſome tall ſhip aſcend, 
Its womb they deluge, and its ribs they rend: 
Thus loudly roaring, and o'erpow'ring all, 
Mount the thick 'Trojans up the Grecian wall; 445 
Legions on legions from each fide ariſe: 
Thick ſound the keels; the ſtorm of arrows flies. 
Fierce on the ſhips above, the cars below, 
Theſe wield the mace, and thoſe the jav'lin throw. 
While thus the thunder of the battle rag'd, 450 
And lab'ring armies round the works engag'd ; 
Still in the tent Patroclus ſat, to tend 
The good Eurypylus, his wounded friend. 
He ſprinkles healing balms, to anguiſh kind, 
And adds diſcourſe, the med'cine of the miud. 455 
But when he ſaw, aſcending up the fleet, 
Victorious Troy; then, ſtarting from his ſeat, 
With bitter groans his ſorrows he expreſt, 
He wrings his hands, he beats his mauly breaſt. 
Though yet thy ſtate requires redreſs, he cries, 460 
Depart I muſt: What horrors ſtrike my eyes? 
Charg'd with Achilles? high commands I go, 
A mouraful witneſs of this ſcene of wo: 
I haſte to urge him, by his country's care, 
To rife in arms, and ſhine again in war. 465 
Perhaps ſome fav'ring god his ſoul may bend; f 
The voice is Aten of a faithful friend. 
He ſpoke; and ſpeaking, ſwifter than the wind 
Sprung from the tent, and left the war behind. 
E b 2 Th' em- 
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Th' embody'd Greeks the fierce attack ſuſtain, 470 


But ſtrive, tho' num'rous, to repulſe in vain. 
Nor could the Trojans, through that firm array, 
Force, to the fleet and tents, th' impervious way. 
As when a ſhipwright, with Palladian art, 
Smooths the rough wood, and levels ev'ry part; 475 
With equal hand he guides his whole delign, 
By the juſt rule, and the directing line. 
The martial leaders, with like kill and care, 
Prefery'd their line, and equal kept the war. 
Brave deeds of arms thro” all the ranks were try'd, 
And ev'ry ihip ſuſtain'd an equal tide, 481 
At one proud bark, high tow'ring o'er the fleet 
Ajax the great, and god-like Hector meet; 
For one bright prize the matchleſs chiefs contend ; 
Nor this the ſhips can fire, nor that defend ; 485 
One kept the ſhore, and one the veſſel trod; 
That ſix'd as fate, this acted by a god. 
The ſon of Clytius in his daring hand, 
"The deck approaching, ſaakes a flaming brand; 
, / - 
But pierc'd by Telamon's huge lance expiresz 490 
Luvndtring he falls, an drops th' extinguiſh'd fires, 
Great Hector view'd him with a ſad ſurvey, 
As ſtretch'd in duſt before the ſtern he lay. 
Oh! all of Trans, all of Lycian race! 
Stand to your arms, maintain this arduous ſpace, 495 
Jo! where the fon of royal Clytius hes, 
Ab ſave his arms, ſecure his ohſequies! 

This ſaid, his cager jav'lin ſought the foe : 
Put Ajax ſnunn'd the meditated blow. | 
Not valnly yet tine forcetful lance Was Larown 500 
It ſtretch'd in duſt unhappy Lycophron: 
An ealle long, ſuſtain'd at Ajax' board, 
A faithful ſervant to a foreign lord; 
In peace, in war, for ever at his lide, 
Near his lov'd maſter, as he liv'd, he dy'd. 505 
From the high poop be tumbles on the ſand, 
And lies a liflets load, along the land. 
With anguiſn Ajax views the piercing hight, 
And thus inflames his brother to the fight. 

Teucer, behold! extended on the ſhore 510 
Our friend, our lov'd companion ! now no more! 


Dear 
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Dear as a parent, with a parent's care 

'To fight our wars, he left his native air. 

This death deplor'd to Hector's rage we owe; 

Revenge, revenge it on the cruel foe. 515 

Where are thoſe darts on which the fates attend? 

And where the bow which Phoebus taught to bend? 
Impatient Teucer, haſt'ning to his ai, 

Before the chief his ample bow diſplay'd; | 

The well-ſtor'd quiver on his ſhoulder hung : 520 

Then hiſs'd his arrow, and the bow-ſtring ſung. 

Clytus, Piſenor's ſon, renown'd in fame, 

(To thee, Polydamas ! an honour'd name), 

Drove thro? the thickeſt of th' embattePd plains 

The _—_— ſteeds, and ſhook his eager reins. 525 

As all on glory ran his ardent mind, 

The pointed death arreſts him from behind: 

Thro' his fair neck the thrilling arrow flies; 

In youth's firſt bloom reluctantly he dies. 

Hurl'd from the lofty ſeat, at diſtance far, 5302 

The headlong courſers ſpurn his empty car; 

Till ſad Polydamas the ſteeds reſtrain'd, 

And gave, Aſtynous, to thy careful hand; 

Then, fir'd to vengeance, ruſh'd amidſt the foe, 

_ edg'd his ſword, and ſtrengthen'd every blow. 

nce more bold Teucer, in his country's cauſe, 536 

At Hector's breaſt a choſen arrow draws 

And had the weapon found the deſtin'd way, 

Thy fall, great Trojan ! had renown'd that day. 

But Hector was not doom'd to periſh then: 540 

TH all- wiſe deſpoſer of the fates of men, 

Imperial Jove, his preſent death withſtands. 

Nor was ſuch glory due to Teucer's hands. 

At his full ſtretch as the tough ſtring he drew, 

Struck by an arm unſeen, it burſt in two; 545 

Down dropp'd the bow: the ſhaft with brazen head 

Fell innocent, and on the duſt lay dead. 

Th' aſtoniſh'd archer to great Ajax cries ; 

Some god prevents our dedtin d enterprize: 


Some god, propitious to the Trojan foe, 550 
Hae, from my arm unfailing, ſtruck the bow, 
And broke the nerve my hands had twin'd with art, 
Strong to impel the flight of many a dart. 

2 Since 
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Since heav'n commands it, Ajax made reply, 
Diſmiſs the bow, and lay thy arrows by; 
Thy arms no leſs ſuffice the lance to wield, 
And quit the quiver for the pond'rous ſhield. 
In the firſt ranks indulge thy thirſt of fame, 
Thy brave example ſhall the reſt inflame. 
Fierce as they are, by long ſucceſſes vain; . 560 
Jo force our fleet, or ev'n a ſhip to gain, 
Allks toil, and ſweat, and blood: their utmoſt might 
Shall find its match-—No more: *tis ours to fight. 
Then Teucer laid his faithleſs bow aſide; 
- The four-fold buckler o'er bis ſhoulder ty'd; 565 
On his brave head a creſted helm he plac'd, 
With nodding horſe-hair formidably grac'd 
dart, whole point with braſs refulgent ſhines, 
The warrior wields; and his great brother joins. 
This Hector faw, and thus expreſs'd his joy. 570 
Te troops of Lycia, Dardanus, and Troy! 
Be mindiul of yourſelves, your ancient fame, 
And ſpread your glory with the navy's flame. 
Jove is with us; 1 faw his hand, but now, 
From the proud archer ſtrike his vaunted bow. 575 
Indulgent Jove! how plain thy favours ſhine, 
When happy nations bear the marks divine! 
How eaſy then, to fee the finking ſtate 
Of realins accurlt, deſerted, reprobate ! 
Such 1s the fate of Greece, and ſuch is ours: 580 
Behold, ye warriors, and exert your pow'rs, 
Death is the worſt; a fate which ail muſt try; 
And, for our country, 'tis a bliſs to die. 
"The gailant man, though lain in fight he be, 
Yet leaves bis nation ſafe, his children free; 585 
Entails a debt on all the grateful ſtate; 
His own brave friends ſhall glory in his fate; 
His wife live honour'd, all his race ſucceed ; 
And late poſterity enjoy the deed! 
This rovz'd the ſoul in ev'ry Trojan breaſt: 590 
The godlike Ajax next his Greeks addreſt. 
low long, ye warriors of the Argive race, 
(To gen'rous Argos what a dire diſgrace) ! 
Tow long on theſe curſt confines will ye lie, 
Yet undctermin'd, or to live, or die! 595 
| What 
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What hopes remain, what methods to retire, 
If once your veſſels catch the Trojan fire!“ 
Mark how the flames approach, how near they fall, 
How Hector calls, and Troy obeys his call! 
Not to the dance that dreadful voice invites, 600 
It calls to death, and all the rage of fights. 
"Tis now no time for wiſdom or debates ; 
To your own hands are truſted all your fates ; 
And better far, in one deciſive ſtrife, 
One day ſhould end our labour, or our life; 605 
Than keep this hard-got inch of barren ſands, 
Still preſs'd, and preſs'd by ſuch inglorious hands. 
The liſt'ning Grecians feel their leader's flame, 
And ev'ry kindling boſom pants for fame, 
Then mutual flaughters ſpread on either fide ; 610 
By Hector here the Phocian Schedius dy'd 
There, pierc'd by Ajax, funk Laodamas, 
Chief of the foot, of old Antenor's race. 
Polydamas laid Otus on the ſand, 
The fierce commander of th* Epeian band. 615 
Ilis lance bold Meges at the victor threw; 
The victor ſtooping, from the death withdrew ; 
(That valu'd life, O Phœbus! was thy care); 
But Crœſmus' boſom took the flying ſpear: | 
His corps fell bleeding on the flipp*ry ſhore ; 620 
His radiant arms triumphant Meges bore. 
Dolops, the fon of Lampus, ruſhes on, 
Sprung from the race of old Laomedon, 
And tam'd for proweſs in a well-lought field; 
Ile pierc'd the centre of his founding ſhield: 625 
But Meges, Phyleus? ample breait-plate wore, 
(Well known in fight on Selles' winding ſhore, 
Lor king Euphetes gave the golden mail, 
Compact, and firm with many a jointed ſcale), 
Which oft, in cities ſtorm'd, and battles won, 630 
Had ſav'd the father, and now ſaves the ſon. 
Fuil at the Trojan's head he urg'd his lance, 
Where the high plumes above the helmet dance, 
New ting'd with 'Tyrian die: in duſt below 
Shorn from the creſt, the purple honours glow. 635 
Meantime their fight the Spartan king ſurvey'd, * 
And ſtood by Meges' ſide, a ſudden aid, 
Thro? 
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Thro' Dolops' ſhoulder urg'd his forceful dart, 

Which held its paſſage thro' the panting heart, 

And iſſu'd at his breaſt. With thund'ring ſound 640 
The warrior falls, extended on the wr 

In ruſh the conqu'ring Greeks to ſpoil the lain : 

But Hector's voice excites his kindred train; 

The hero moſt, from Hicetaon ſprung, 

Fierce Melanippus, gallant, brave, and young. 645 
He (ere to Troy the Grecians croſs'd the main) 

Fed his large oxen on Percote's plain | 
But when, oppreſs'd, his country claim'd his care, 

Return'd to Ilion, and excell'd in war: 

For this, in Priam's court he held his place, 650 

Belov'd no leſs than Priam's royal race. 

Him Hector ſingled, as his troops he led, 

And thus inflam'd him, pointing to the dead. 

Lo, Melanippus ! lo where Dolops lies; 

And is it thus our royal kinſman dies ? 655 
O'ermatch'd he falls; to two at once a prey, 

And, lo! they bear the bloody arms away! 

Come on—a diſtant war no longer wage, 

But hand to hand thy country's foes engage: 

Till Greece at once, and all her glory end; 660 
Or Ilion from her tow'ry height deſcend, 

Heav'd from the loweſt ſtone; and bury all 

In one fad ſepulchre, one common fall. 

Hector, this ſaid, ruſh'd forward on the foes : 

With equal ardour Melanippus glows: 665 
Then Ajax thus—Oh Greeks! reſpe& your fame, 
| Reſpect yourſelves, and learn an honeſt ſhame; 
Let mutual rev'rence mutual warmth inſpire, 
And catch from breaft to breaſt the noble fire. 
On valour's ſide the odds of combat lie, 670 
"The brave live glorious, or lamented die; 
The wretch that trembles in the field of fame, 
Meets death, and worſe than death, eternal ſhame. 

His gen'rous ſenſe he not in vain imparts ; | 
It ſunk, and rooted in the Grecian hearts. 675 
They join, they throng, they thicken at his call, 

And flank the navy with a brazen wall; 1 — 
Shields touching ſhields, in order blaze above, 
And ſtop the Trojans, though impell'd by Jove. 
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The fiery Spartan firſt, with loud applauſe, 680 
Warms the bold ſon of Neſtor in his cauſe. 
| Is there, he faid, in arms a youth hke you, 
So {trong to fight, fo active to purſue? 
Why ſtand you diſtant, nor attempt a deed ? 
Lift the bold lance, and make ſome Trojan bleed. 685 
He ſaid, and backward to the lines retir'd ; 
Forth ruſh'd the youth, with martial fury nr'd, 
Beyond the foremolt rank; bis lance he threw, 
And round the black battalions caſt his view, 
The troops of Troy recede with ſudden fear, 695 
While the ſwift jav'lin hifs'd along in air. 
Advancing Melanippus met the dart 
With his bold breait, and felt it in his heart: 
Thund'ring he falls; his falling arms reſound, 
And his broad buckler rings againit the ground. 695 
The victor leaps upon his proſtrate prize 
Thus on a roe the well-breath'd beagle flies, 
And rends his fide, frech-blecding with the dart 
The diſtant hunter ſent into his heart. 
Obſerving Hector to the reſcue flew; 700 
Bold as he was, Antilochus withdrew, 
5o when a ſavage, ranging o'er the plain, 
Has torn the ſhepherd's dog, or ſhepherd ſwain; 
While, conſcious of the deed, he glares around, 
And hears the gath'ring multitude reſound, 705 
Timely he flies the yet-untaſted food, 
And gains the friendly ſhelter of the wood. 
So fears the youth; all Troy with ſhouts purſue, 
While ſtones and darts in mingled tempeſt flew ; 
But enter'd in the Grecian ranks, he turns 710 
His maaly breaſt, and with new fury baras. 
Now on the fleet the tides of Trojans drove, 
Fierce to fulii] the ſtern decrees of Jove ; 
The fire of gods, confirming 'Paetis' pray'r, 
The Grecian ardour quench'd in deep deipair 715 
But lifts to glory Troy's prevailing bands, 
Swells all their hearts, and ſtrengthens all their hands. 
On 1da's top he waits with longing eyes, 
To view the navy blazing to the ſkies; . 
Then, nor till then, the 1cale of war ſhall turn, 720 
The Trojans fly, and conquegd Ilion burn. 


Theſe 
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Theſe fates revolv'd in his almighty mind, 
He raiſes Hector to the work deſign'd, 
Bids him with more than mortal fury glow, 
And drives him, like a lightning, on the foe. 725 
So Mars, when human crimes for vengeance call, 
Shakes his huge jav'lin, and whole armies fall. 
Not with more rage a conflagration rolls, 
Wraps the vaſt mountains, and involves the poles. 
He foams with wrath ; beneath his gloomy brow 730 
Like fiery meteors his red eye-balls glow: 
The radiant helmet on his temples burns, 
Waves when he nods, and lightens as he turns: 
For jove his ſplendor round the chief had thrown, 
And caſt the blaze of both the hoſts on one. 735 
Unhappy glories! for his fate was near, 
Due to ſtern Pallas, and Pelides' ſpear : 
Yet Jove deferr'd the death he was to pay, 
And gave what fate allow'd, the honours of a day! 
Now all on fire for fame, his breaſt, his eyes 740 
Burn at each foe, and ſingle ev'ry prize; 
Still at the cloſeſt ranks, the thickeſt tight, 
He points his ardour, and exerts his might. 
The Grecian phalanx, moveleſs as a tow'r 
On all ſides batter'd, yet reſiſts his pow'r: 745 
So ſome tall rock o'erhangs the hoary main, 
By winds aſſail'd, by billows beat in vain, 
Unmov'd it hears, above, the tempeſt blow, 
And ſces the watry mountains break below. 
Girt in ſurrounding flames, he ſeems to fall 750 
Like fire from Jove, and burſts upon them all : 
Burſts as a wave that from the clouds impends, 
And ſwelPd with tempeſts on the ſhip deſcends ; - 
White are the decks with foam; the winds alond 
Howl o'er the maſts, and ſing thro' ev'ry ſhroud : 755 
Pale, trembling, tir'd, the ſailors freeze with fears 
And inſtant death on ev'ry wave appears. | 
So pale the Greeks the eyes of Hector meet, 
The chief ſo thunders, and ſo ſhakes the flect. 
As when a hon ruſhing from his den, 760 
Amidit the plain of ſome wide water'd fen, 
( Where num'rous oxen, as at eaſe they feed, 
At large expatiate o' r the ranker mead); 
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Leaps on the herds before the herdſman's eyes; 

The trembling herdſman far to diſtance flies: 765 

Some lordly bull (the reſt diſpers'd and fled) 

He fingles out ; arreſts, and lays him dead. 

Thus * the rage of Jove- like Hector flew 

All Greece in heaps; but one he ſeiz'd, and ſlew; 

Mycenian Periphes, a mighty name, 770 

In wiſdom great, in arms well known to fame; 

The miniſter of ſtern Euryſtheus' ire 

Againſt Alcides, Copreus was his fire : 

The ſon redeem'd the honours of the race, 

A ſon as gen'rous as the fire was baſe ; 775 

O'er all his country's youth conſpicuous far 

In ev'ry virtue, or of peace or war: 

But doom'd to Hector's ſtronger foree to yield! 

Againſt the margin of his ample ſhield 

He ſtruck his haſty foot: his heels up-ſprung ; 780 

Supine he fell; his brazen helmet rung. 

On the fall'n chief th' invading Trojan preſt, 

And plung'd the pointed jav'lin in his breaſt. 

His circling friends, who {trove to guard too late 

Th' unhappy hero; fled, or ſhar'd his fate. 785 
Chas'd bl the foremoſt line, the Grecian train 

Now man the next, receding tow'rd the main : 

Wedg'd in one body at the tents they ſtand, 

Wall'd round with ſterns, a gloomy deſp'rate band. 

Now manly ſhame forbids th' inglorious flight: 790 

Now fear itſelf confines them to the fight: 

Man courage breathes in man; but Neſtor moſt 

(The ſage preſerver of the Grecian hoſt) 

Exhorts, adjures, to guard theſe utmoſt ſhores ; 

And by their parents, by themſelves, implores. 795 
O friends! be men: your gen'rous breaſts inflame 

With mutual honour, and with mutual ſhame! 

Think of your hopes, your fortunes ; all the care 

Your wives, your infants, and your parents ſhare : | 

Think of each living father's rev'rend head; 80S 

Think of each — with glory dead; 

Abſent, by me they ſpeak, by me they ſue; 

They aſk their ſafety, and their fame, from you: 

The gods their fates on this one action lay, 

And all are loſt, # you deſert the day. 805 


He 


. 
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He ſpoke, and round him breath'd heroic fires ; 
Minerva ſeconds what the ſage inſpires. 
The miſt of darkneſs Jove around them threw 
She clear'd, reſtoring all the war to view; 
A ſudden ray ſhot beaming o'er the plain, 810 
And ſhew'd the ſhores, the navy, and the main: 
Hector they ſaw, and all who fly, or fight, 
The ſcene wide op'ning to the blaze of light. 
Firſt of the field, great Ajax ſtrikes their eyes, 
His port majeſtie, and his ample ſize: 815 
A pond'rous mace with ſtuds of iron crown'd, 
Full twenty cubits long he ſwings around ; 
Nor fights like others fix'd to certain ſtands, 
But looks a moving tow'r above the bands; 
High on the decks, with vaſt igantic ſtride, 820 
The godlike hero ſtalks from ſide to ſide. 
89 £79 a horſeman from the watry mead 
(Skill'd in the manage of a bounding ſteed) 
Drives four fair . practis'd to obey, 
To ſome great city through the public way; 825 
Safe in his art, as fide by fide they run, 
He ſhifts his ſeat, and vaults from one to one; 
And now to this, and now to that he flies; 
Admiring numbers follow with their eyes. 
From ſhip to ſhip thus Ajax ſwiftly flew, 830 
No leſs the wonder of the warring crew. 
As furious Hector thunder'd threats aloud, 
Aud ruſh'd enrag'd before the Trojan crowd; 
Then ſwift invades the ſhips, whoſe beaky prores 
Lay rauk'd e apy on the 3 ſnores: 835 
So the ſtrong eagle from his airy height, 
Who marks the ſwans or cranes embody'd flight, 
Stoops down impet uous, while they light for food, 
Aud, ſtooping, darkens with his wings the flood. 
Jove leads him on with his almighty hand, 840 
And breathes fierce ſpirits in his following band. 
The warring nations meet, the battle roars, 
Thick beats the combat on the ſounding prores. 
Thou would'ft have thought, fo furious was their fire, 
No force could tame them, and no toil could tire; 
As if new vigour from new fights they won, 846 
And the long battle was but then begun. 

| Greece 
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Greece, yet unconquer'd, kept alive the war, 

Secure of death, confiding in deſpair; | 

Troy, in proud hopes, already view'd the main 850 
bright with the blaze, and red with heroes ſlain ! 

Like {trength is felt from hope, and from deſpair, 

And each contends as his were all the war. 

Twas thou, bold Hector! whoſe reſiſtleſs hand 
Firſt ſeiz'd a ſhip on that conteſted ſtrand ; 855 
The ſame which dead Protelilaus bore, 

The firſt that touch'd th' unhappy Trojan ſhore: 

For this, in arms the warring nation ſtood, 

And bath'd their gen'rous breaſts with mutual blood. 
No room to paize the lance, or bend the bow; 860 
But hand to hand, and man to man they grow: 
Wounded they wound; and ſeek each other's hearts 
With faulchions, axes, ſwords, and ſhorten'd darts. 
The faulchions ring, ſhields rattle, axcs ſound, 

Swords flaſh in air, or glitter on the ground; 865 
With ſtreaming blood the ſlipp'ry ſhores are dy'd, 
And ſlaughter'd heroes ſwell the dreadful tide. 

Still raging Hector with his ample hand 
Graſps the high ſtern, and gives this loud command. 
Haſte, bring the flames! the toil of ten long years 
Is fimiſh'd : and the day deſir'd appears! 871 
This happy day with acclamations greet, 

Bright with deſtruction of yon hoſtile fleet. 

The coward counſels of a tim'rous thron 

Of rev'rend dotards, check'd our glory long : 875 
Too long Jove JulPd us with lethargic charms, 

But now in peals of thunder calls to arms: 

In this great day he crowns our full defires, 

Wakes all our force, and ſeconds all our fires. 

He ſpoke—The warriors, at his fierce command, 
Pour a new deluge on the Grecian band. 881 
Ev'n Ajax paus'd, ſo thick the jav'lins fly, 

Stept back, and doubted or to live or die, 
Yet where the oars are plac'd, he ſtands to wait 
What chief approaching dares attempt his fate: 885 
Ev'n to the laſt, his naval charge defends, 
Now ſhakes his ſpear, now lifts, and now protends 
Ev'n yet, the Grecks with piercing ſhouts inſpires, 

Cc Amidtft 
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Arudit attacks, and deaths, and darts, and fires. 

O friends! O heroes! names for ever dear, 890 
Once ſons of Mars, and thunderbolts of war ! 
Ah! yet be mindful of your old renown, 
Your great forefathers virtues and your own. 
What aids expect you in this utmoſt {trait ? 
What bunks riſing between you and fate? 895 
No aids, no bulwarks, your retreat attend, 
No friends to help, no city to. defend. 
This ſpot is all you have, to loſe or keep; 
There ſtand the Trojans, and here rolls the deep. 
Tis hoſtile ground you tread ; your native lands goo 
Far, far from hence: your fates are in your hands. 
Raging he ſpoke ; nor farther waſtes his breath, 
But turns his jav'lin to the work of death. 
Whate'er bold Trojan arm'd his daring hands, 
Againſt the ſable ſhips with _— brands, gog 
So well the chief his naval weapon ſped, 
The luckleſs warrior at his ſtern lay dead: 
Full twelve, the boldeſt, in a moment fell, 


Sent by great Ajax to the ſhades of hell. 
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The ſixth battle: the acts and death of Patroclus. 


PATROCLUS (in purſuance of the requeſt of Neſtor in 


- 


the eleventh book ) intreats Achilles to ſuffer him ts go 
to the aſliſiance of the Greets with Achilles' trop ani 
armnmr. He agrees ty it, but at the ſame time charge 
es hin to content him ifelf with reſcuing the fleet, avith- 
out further purſuit of the enemy. The armer, horſes, 


feldierr, and officers of Achilles are deſerived. Achilles 


offers a libation for the ſucceſs of his friend, 1 75 
auhich Patroclus leads the 19 yrmidons to battle, The 
Trejans, at the fight of Paireclus in Achilles's ce 
taking him for that hero, are caſt into the utmſt con. 


fternation : he beats them off from the veſſels, Hedr 


himſelf” flies, Sarpedon is killed, though 5 5 prove WAFS 
averſe to his fate. Several other particulars of tle 
battle are deſcribed; in the heat of which, Patroclus, 
neglectin 2 orders of Achilles, purſues the foe to the 
ewalls of Trey; where Apollo repulſcs and diſarms lin. 
Euphorbus wounds him, and LJlector Kills kim « which: 
concludes the beok, 


O warr'd both armies on th' enſanguin'd ſhore, 
While the black veſſels ſmok d with human gore. 


— Patroclus to Achilles flies; 

Che ſtreaming tears fall copious fan his eyes; 

Not faiter, trickling to the plains below, 5 
Yrom the tall rock the ſable waters flow. 

Divine Pelides, with compaſſion mov'd, 


Thus ſpoke, N to his beſt- belov 'd. 


Cc 2 Patroclus 
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Patroclus ſay, what grief thy boſom bears, 
That flows ſo faſt in theſe unmanly tears? 10 
No girl, no infant whom the mother keeps 
From her lov'd breaſt, with fonder paſſion weeps ; 
Not more the mother's ſoul that 1 warms, 
Clung to her knees, and reaching at her arme, 
"Than thou haſt mine! Oh tell me to what end I5 
Thy melting ſorrows thus purſue thy friend? 

Griev'ſt thou for me, or for my martial band? 

Or come ſad tidinps from our native land? 
Our fathers live, (our ürſt, moſt tender care), 
Thy good Meno:tius n the vital air, 20 
Aud hoary Peleus yet extends his days ; 
Pleas in their age to hear their chil. Aren 3 praiſe. 
Or may ſome meaner cauſe thy pity claim, 
Perhaps yon reliques of the Grecian name, 
Doom'd in their ſhips to fink by tire and ſword, 25 
And pay the forfeit of their haughty lord? 
Whatc'er the cauſe, reveal thy ſecret care, 
And ſpeak thoſe ſorrows which a friend would ſhare, 

A hgh, that inſtant, from his boſom broke, 
Another follow'd, and Patroclus ſpoke. 30 

Let Greece at length with pity touch thy breaſt, 
Thyfelf a Greck ; and, once, of Greeks the beſt ! 
Lo! ev'ry chief that might her fate prevent, 

Lies picre'd with wounds, and bleeding in his tent. 

Eurypylus, Tydides, Atreus' ſon, 35 

And wiſe Ulyſſes, at the navy Kroans 

More for their countiy's wounds than for their own. 

Their pain, ſoft arts of pharmacy can eaſe, 

Thy breoit alone no lenitives appcale. 

May never rage like thin? my fou] enſlave, 40 

O great in vain, unprofitably brave ! 

Thy country ſlighted in her laſt diſtreſs, 

What friend, what man, from thee ſhall hope redreſs ? 

No- men uphora, and ages yet behind, | 

Shall curſe that t, that unforgiving mind, 45 
O man unpitying ! if of man thy race; 

Put ſure thou ſpring'ſt not from a ſoft embrace, 

Nor ever am'rous hero caus'd thy birth, 

Nor ever tender goddeſs brought thee forth. 


Some 
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Some rugged rock's hard entrails gave thee form, 50 
And raging ſeas produc'd thee in a ſtorm, 
A ſoul well-ſuiting that tempeſtuous kind, 
So rough thy manners, ſo untam'd thy mind. 

If ſome dire oracle thy breaſt alarm, 
If ought from Jove, or Thetis, ſtop thy arm, 55 1 
2 of comfort yet on Greece may ſhine, if 
If I but lead the Myrmidoman line: 1 
Clad in thy dreadful arms if I appear, 9 
Proud Troy ſhall tremble, and deſert the war: [ 
Without thy perſon Greece ſhall win the day, 60 
And thy mere image chaſe her foes away. } 


Preſs'd by freſh forces, her o'erlabour'd train 

Shall quit the ſhips, and Greece reſpire again. 
Thus, blind to fate, with ſupplicating beech 

Thou begg'ſt his arms, and in his arms thy death. 65: 1 

Unfortunately good! a boding figh Wy 

Thy friend return'd ; and with it, this reply. | 
Patroclus ! thy Achilles knows no fears : 11 4 

Nor words from Jove, nor oracles he hears; | | 

Nor ought a mother's caution can ſuggeſt ; 70 

The tyrant's pride lies rooted in my breaſt. - 

My wrongs, my wrongs, my conſtant thought engage, 

Thoſe, my ſole oracles, inſpire my rage: 

L made him tyrant : gave him pow'r to wrong 

Ev'n me: I felt it; and ſhall feel it long. 75: 

The maid, my black-ey'd maid, he forc'd away, 

Due to the toils of many a well-fought day; 

Due to my conqueſt of her father's reign ; 

Due to the votes of all the Grecian train.. 

From me he forc'd her; me, the bold and brave; 80 

Diſgrac'd, diſhonour'd, like the meaneſt ſlave. 

But bear we this—the wrongs I grieve are paſt; 

*Tis time our fury ſhould relent at laſt: 

I fix'd its date; the day I with'd appears: | 

Now Hector to my ſhips his battle bears, 85. 

The flames my eyes, the ſhouts invade my ears. 

Go then, Patroclus ! court fair honour's charms 

In 'Troy's fam'd fields, and in Achilles' arms: 

Lead forth my martial Myrmidons to fight, 

Go ſave the fleets, and conquer in my right.. 90 

Ce 3 Lo. See. 
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See the thin reliques of the baffled band; 

At the loſt edge of yon deſerted land; 

Behold all Ilion on their ſhips deſcends; 

How the cloud blackens! how the ſtorm impends! 

It was not thus, when, at my fight amaz'd, 95 
Troy ſaw and trembled, as this helmet blaz'd : 

Had not th' injurious king our friendſhip loſt, 

Yon ample trench had bury'd half her hoſt, 

No camps, no bulwarks now the "Trojans fear, 

"Thoſe are not dreadful, no Achilles there: 100 
No longer flames the lance of Tydeus' ſon ; 

No more your gen'ral calls his heroes on : 

Hector, alone, I hear; his dreadful breath 
Commands your ſlaughter, or proclaims your death. 
Yet now, Patroclus, iſſue to the plain; 105 
Now ſave the ſhips, the riſing fires reſtrain, 

And give the Greeks to viſit Greece again. 

But heed my words, and mark a friend's command, 
Who truſts his fame and honours in thy hand, 

And from thy deeds expects, th' Achaian hoſt 110 
Shall render back the beauteous maid he loſt: 

Rage uncontroul'd thro? all the hoſtile crew, 

But touch not Hector, Hector is my due. 

"Tho? Jove in thunder ſhould command the war, 

Be juſt, conſult my glory, and forbear. 115 
The fleet once ſav'd, deſiſt from farther chace, 

Nor lead to Ilion's walls the Grecian race; 

Some adverſe god thy raſhneſs may deſt roy; 

Some god, like Pha bus, ever kind to Troy. 

Let Greece, redeem'd from this deſtructive ſtrait, 120 
Do her own work; and leave the reſt to fate. 

Oh! would to all th' immortal pow'rs above, 

Apollo, Pallas, and almighty Jove ! 

That not one Trojan might be left alive, 

And not a Greek of all the race ſurvive ; 125 
Might only we the vait deſtruction ſhun, 

And only we deſtroy th' accurſed town! 

Such conf'rence held the chiefs ; while on the ſtrand, 
Great Jove with conqueſt crown'd the Trojan band. 
Ajax no more the ſounding ſtorm ſuſtain'd, 130 
So thick the darts, an iron tempeſt rain'd; N 
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On his tir'd arm the 5 buckler hung; 


His hollow helm with falling jav'lins rung; 


His breath, in quick ſhort pantings, comes and goes; 


And painful ſweat from all his members flows. 


Spent and o'erpow'r'd, he barely breathes at moſt; 


Yet ſcarce an army ſtirs him from his poſt : 
Dangers on dangers all around him grow, 
And toil to toil, and woe ſucceeds to woe. 
Say, Muſes, thron'd above the ſtarry frame, 
How firft the navy blaz'd with Trojan flame? 


Stern Hector wav'd his fword: and ſtanding near 


Where furious Ajax ply'd his aſhen ſpear, 
Full on the lance a ſtroke fo juſtly ſped, 


That the broad faulchion lopp'd its brazen head: 143 


His pointleſs ſpear the warrior ſhakes in vain; 
The brazen head falls ſounding on the plain. 
Great Ajax ſaw, and own'd the hand divine, 
Confeſſing Jove, and trembling at the ſign; 


Warn'd, he retreats. Then ſwift from all ſides pour 
The hifling brands; thick ſtreams the fiery ſhow'r ; 


O'er the high ſtern the curling volumes riſe, 

And ſheets of rolling ſmoke involve the ſkies. 
Divine Achilles view'd the rifing flames, 

And ſmote his thigh, and thus aloud exclaims. 

Arm, arm, N Lo, the blaze aſpires! 

The glowing ocean reddens with the fires. 

Arm, ere our veſſels catch the ſpreading flame; 

Arm, ere the Grecians be no more a name; 

] haſte to bring the troops The hero ſaid; 

The friend with ardour, and with joy obey'd. 
He cas'd his limbs in braſs; and firſt around 

His manly legs, with ſilver buckles bound 

The claſping greaves ; then to his breaſt applies 

The flamy cuiraſs, of a thouſand dyes ; 

Emblazal with ſtuds of gold his faulchion ſhone 

In the rich belt, as in a ſtarry zone: 

Achilles? ſhield his ample ſhoulders ſpread, 

Achilles' helmet nodded o'er his head: 

Adorn'd in all his terrible array, 

He flaſh'd around intolerable day. 

Alone, untouch'd, Pelides' jav'lin ſtands, 

Not to be pois'd but by Pelides' hands ; 
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From Pelion's ſhady brow the plant entire | 
Old Chiron rent, and ſhap'd it for his fire ; 175 
Whoſe ſon's great arm * the weapon wields, 
Jhe death of” heroes, and the dread of fields. 
Then brave Automedon (an honour'd name, 
The ſecond to his lord in love and fame, 
In peace his friend, and partner of the war) 189 
The winged courſers harneſs'd to the car. 
Xanthus and Ballus, of immortal breed, 
Sprung from the wigd, and like the wind in ſpeed; 
Whom the wing'd harpy, ſwift Podarge, bore, 
By Zephyr pregnant on the breezy ſhore. 185 
Swift Pedaſus was added to their fide, 
(Once great Aetion's, now Achilles' pride), 
Who, like in ſtrength, in ſwiftneſs, and in grace, 
A mortal courſer match'd th' immortal race. 

Achilles ſpeeds from tent to tent, and warms 190 

His hardy Myrmidons to blood and arms. 

All breathing death, around their chief they ſtand, 

A grim, terrific, formidable band : | 

Grim as voracious wolves, that ſeek the ſprings 

When ſcalding thirſt their burſting bowels wrings, 195 

Ln ſome tall ſtag, freſh - ſlaughter'd in the wood, 
as drench'd their wide inſatiate throats with blood), 

To the black fount they ruſh, a hideous throng, 

With paunch diſtended, and with lolling tongue, 

Fire fills their eye, their black jaws belch the gore, 200 

And gorg'd with ſlaughter, Nil they thirſt for more. 

Like furious ruſh'd the Myrmidonian crew; 

Such their dread ſtrength, and ſuch their deathful view. 

High in the midit the great Achilles ſtands, 
Directs their order, and the war commands, 205 
He, lov'd of Jove, had launch'd for Ilion's ſhores 
Full fifty veſſels, mann'd with fifty ours: 

Five choſen leaders the fierce bands obey, 
Himſelf ſupreme in valour, as in ſway. 

Firſt march'd Meneſtheus, of celeitial birth, 210 
Deriv'd from thee, whoſe waters waſh the earth, 
Pivine Sperchius! Jove-deſcended flood ! 

A mortal mother mixing with a god. 
Such was Meneſtheus, but miſcall'd by fame 
The ſon of Borus that eſpous'd the dame. 215 


Eudorus 
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Eudorus next; whom Polymele the gay, 
Fam'd in the graceful dance, produc'd to day. 
Her, ſly Cellenius lov'd, on her would gaze, 
As with ſwiit ſtep ſhe form'd the running maze: 
To her high chamber, from Diana's quire, 220 
The god purſu'd her, urg'd, and crowa'd his fire. 
The fon confeſs'd his father's heavaly race, 
And hcir'd his mother's ſwiftneſs in the chace. 
Strong Echecleus, bleſt in all thoſe charms 
That pleas'd a god, ſucceeded to her arms; 225 
Not conſcious of thoſe loves, long hid from fame, 
With gifts of price he fought and won the dame: 
Her ſecret olispring to her fire ſhe bare; 
Her fire careſs'd him with a parent's care. 


Piſander follow'd; matchleſs in his art 230 
To wing the ſpear, or aim the diſtant dart; 


No hand fo ſure of all th' Emathian line, 
Or if a ſurer, great Patroclus! thine, 

The fourth by Phoenix? grave command was grac'd; 
Laerces' valiant offspring led the laſt. 235 

Soon as Achilles with ſuperior care 
Head cali'd the chiefs, and order'd all the war, 
This ſtern remembrance to his troops he gave: 
Ye far-fam'd Myrmidons, ye fierce and brave! 
Think with what threats you dar'd the Trojan throng, 
Think what reproach theſe ears endur'd fo long, 241 
„ Stern ſon of Peleus, (thus ye us d to ſay, 
While reſtleſs, raging in your ſhips you lay), 
„% Oh nurs'd with gall, unknowing how to yield! 
« Whoſe rage defrauds us of fo fam'd a field. 245 
If that dire fury muſt for ever burn, 
„% What make we here? Return, ye chiefs, return!“ 
Such were your words Now, warriors, grieve no more. 
Lo there the Trojans ! bathe your words in gore! 
This day ſhall give you all your ſoul demands; 250 
Glut all your hearts! and weary all your hands! 
Thus while he rouz'd the fire in ev'ry breaſt, 
Cloſe, and more clofe, the hit'ning cohorts preſt; 
Raaks wedg'd in ranks; of arms a ſtecly ring 
Still grows, and ſpreads, and thickens round the king. 
As when a circling wall the builder forms, 250 
Of itrength defenlive againit winds and {torms, 

Compacted 
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Compacted ſtones the thick*ning work compoſe, 


And round him wide the riſing ſtructure grows. 
So helin to helm, and creft to creſt they throng, 260 
Shield urg'd on ſhield, and man drove man along; 
'{hbick, undiſtinguiſh'd plumes, together join'd, 
Float in one ſea, and wave before the wind. 

Far o'er the reſt, in glitt'ring pomp appear, 
There bold Automedon; Patroclus here; 265 
Brothers in arms, with equal fury fir'd; 
Two friends, two bodies with one ſoul inſpir'd. 

But mindful of the gods, Achilles went 
To the rich coffer in his ſhady tent: 
There lay on heaps his various garments roll'd, 270 
And coltly furs, and carpets {tilf with gold. 
(The preſents of the filver-footed 8 
From theace he took a bowl, of antique frame, 
Which never man had ſtain'd with ruddy wine, 
Nor rais'd in offfring to the pow'rs divine, 275 
But Peicus? ſon; and Peleus' fon to none 
Had rais'd in ofOriags but to Jove alone, 
This ting'd with ſulphur, ſacred firſt to flame, 
He purg'd ; and waſh'd it in the running ſtream, 
Then cleans'd his hands; and fixing for a ſpace 280 
His eyes on heav'n, his ſeet upon the place 
Of ſacrifice, the purple draught he pour'd 
Forth in the midit ; and thus the god implor'd. 

O thou ſupreme ! high-thron'd all height above! 
O grett Pelaſgic, Dodonzan Jove ! 285 
Who 'midſt ſurrounding froſts, and vapours chill, 
Preßd'd on bleak Dodona's vocal hill: 
(Vhoſe groves, the Selli, race auſtere! ſurround, 
heir feet unwaſh'd, their lambers on the ground; 
Who heer, from ruſtling oaks, thy dark decrezs; 250 
And catch the fates, low-whiſper d in the breeze) :; 
Hear, as of old! Thou a0 K, at [hetis'“ prayer, 
Glory to me, and to the Seel deſpair: 
Jo to the dingers of the fighting beld 
he beſt, the deareſt of my friends I yield; 295 
Though {GH determin'd, to wy ſhips contin'd, 
Patroc us gone, I itay but half behind, 
Oh! be bis gua d thy providential care, 
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Preſs'd by his ſingle force, let Hector ſee 


His fame in arms not owing all to me. 
But when the fleets are ſav'd from foes and fire, 
Let him with conquelt and renown retire : 
Preſerve his arms, preſerve his ſocial train, 
And ſafe return him to theſe eyes again! 305 
Great Jove conſents to half the chief's requeſt, 
But heav'n's eternal doom denies the reſt ; 
To free the fleet was granted to his pray'r; 
His ſafe return the winds diſperſt in air. 
Back to his tent the ſtern Achilles flies, 310 
And waits the combat with impatient eyes. 
Meanwhile the troops beneath Patroclus' care, 
Invade the Trojans, and commence the war. 
As waſps, provok'd by children in their play, 
Pour from their manſions by the broad high-way, 315 
In ſwarms the guiltleſs traveller engage, 
Whet all their ſtings, and call forth all their rage: 
All riſe in arms, and, with a gen'ral ery, 
Aſſert their waxen domes, and buzzing progeny. 
Thus from the tents the fervent legion ſwarms, 320 
So loud their clamours, and ſo keen their arms. 
Their riſing rage Patroclus' breath inſpires, 
Who thus inflames them with heroic fires. 
Oh warriors, partners of Achilles' praiſe ! 
Be mindful of your deeds 'n ancient days: 325 
Your godlike maſter let your acts proclaim, 
And add new glories to his mighty name. 
Think, your Achilles ſees you fight : be brave, 
And humble the proud monarch whom you fave. 
Joyful they heard, and, kindling as he ſpoke, 330 
Flew to the fleet, involv'd in fire and ſmoke 
.From ſhore to ſhore the doubling ſhouts reſound, 
The hollow ſhips return a deeper ſound. 
The war ſtood till, and all around them gaz'd, 
When great Achilles' ſhining armour blaz'd: 335 
Troy ſaw, and thought the = Achilles nigh, 
At once they ſee, they tremble, and they fly. 
Then firſt thy ſpear, divine Patroclus! flew, 
Where the war rag'd, and where the tumult grew. 
Cloſe to the ſtern of that fam'd ſhip, which bore 340 
Unbleſt Proteſilaus to Ilion's ſhore, 
The 
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The great Pœonjian, bold Pyræchmes, ſtood; 
Who Jed his bands from Axius' winding flood); 
is ſhoulder-blade receives the fatal wound; 
The groaning warrior pants upon the ground, 345 
His troops, that ſee their country's 4 ſlain, 
Fly diverle, ſcatter'd o'er the diſtant plain. 
Patroclus' arm forbids the ſpreading fires, 
And from the half-burn'd ſhip proud Troy retires : 
Clear'd from the ſmoke the joyful navy lies: 350 
In heaps on heaps the foe tumultuous flies; 
Triumphant Greece her reſcu'd decks aſcends, 
And loud acclaim the ſtarry region rends. 
So when thick clouds inwrap 11 mountain's head, 
O'er heav'n's expanſe like one black ceiling ſpread : 
Sudden, the thund'rer, with a flaſhing ray, 356 | 
Burſts through the darkneſs, and lets down the day: 
The hills ſhine out, the rocks in proſpect rife, 
And ſtreams, and vales, and foreſts ſtrike the eyes; 
'The ſmiling ſcene wide opens to the fight, 360 
And all th* unmeaſur'd æther flames with light. 
But Troy repuls'd, and ſcatter'd o'er the plains, 
Forc'd from the navy, yet the ſight maintains. 
Now ev'ry Greek ſome hoſtile hero flew, 
But ſtill the foremoſt, bold Patroclus flew ; 365 
As Areilycus had turn'd him round, 
Sharp in his thigh he felt the piercing wound; 
The brazen pointed ſpear, with vigour thrown, 
The thigh transfx'd, and broke the brittle bone: 
Headlong he fell. Next Thoas was thy chance, 370 
Thy breaſt, unarm'd, receiv'd the Spartan lance, 
Phylides' dart (as Amphiclus drew nigh) 
H:s blow prevented, and tranſpierc'd his thigh, 
"Tore all the brawn, and rent the nerves away; 
In darkneſs, and in death, the warrior lay. 375 
In equal arms two ſons of Neſtor ſtand, 
And two bold brothers of the Lycian band ; 
By great Antilochus, Atymnius dies, 
Pierc'd in bis flank, lamented youth! he lies. 
Kind Maris, bleeding in his brother's wound, 380 
Defends the preathlefs carcaſe on the ground; 
Furious he flies, his murd'rer to engage, 


But godiy Thraſymed prevents his rage, 
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Between his arm and ſhoulder aims a blow; 
His arm falls ſpouting on the duſt below: 385 
He ſinks, with endleſs darkneſs cover'd o'er, 
And vents his ſoul effus'd with guſhing gore. 

Slain by two brothers, thus two brothers bleed, 
Sarpedon's friends, Amiſodarus' feed; 
Amiſodarus, who, by furies led, 390 
The bane of men, abhorr'd Chimzra bred}; 
Skill'd in the dart in vain, his ſons expire, 
And pay the forfeit of their guilty fire. 

Stopp'd in the tumult Cleobulus lies, 
Beneath Oileus' arm, a living prize; 395 
A living prize not long the Trojan ſtood; 
The thirſty faulchion Jrank his recking blood: 
Plung'd in his throat the ſmoking weapon lies ; 
Black death, and fate unpitying, ſeal his eyes. 


Amid. the ranks, with mutual thirſt of fame, 400 | 


Lycon the brave, and fierce Peneleus, came; 

In vain their jav'lins at each other flew, 

Now, met in arms, their eager ſwords they drew. 

On the plum'd creſt of his —— foe, 

The daring Lycon aim'd a noble blow: 405 
The ſword broke ſfrort; but his Peneleus ſped 

Full on the juncture of the neck and head: 

The head, divided by a ſtroke ſo juſt, 

Hung by the {kin : the body ſunk to duſt. 

O'ertaken Nzmas by Merion bleeds, 410 
Pierc'd thro? the ſhoulder as he mounts his ſteeds ; 
Back from the car he tumbles to the ground: 

His ſwimming eyes eternal ſhades ſurround. 

Next Erymas was doom'd his fate to feel, 

His open mouth receiv'd the Cretan ſteel : 415 
Beneath the brain the point a paſſage tore, 

Craſh'd the thin bones, and drown'd the teeth in gore: 
His mouth, his eyes, his noſtrils, pour a flood; 

He ſobs his ſoul out in the guſh of blood. 

As when the flocks, neglected by the ſwain, 420 

(Or kids, or lambs), lie ſcatter'd o'er the plain, 

A troop of wolves th' unguarded charge ſurvey, 

And rend the trembling, unreſiſting prey. 

Thus on the foe the Greeks impetuous came: 

Troy fled, unmindſul of her former fame, 425 
D d But 
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But till at Hector godlike Ajax aim'd, 
Still, pointed at his breaſt, bis jav'lin flam'd: 
The Trojan chief, experienc'd in the field, 
O'er his broad ſhoulders ſpread the maſſy ſnield, 
Obſerv'd the ſtorm of darts the Grecians pour, 430 
And on his ringing buckler caught the ſhow'r. 
He ſees for Greece the ſcale of conqueſt riſe, 
Yet ſtops, and turns, and faves his lov'd allies, 

As when the hand of Jove a tempeſt forms, 
And rolls the cloud to blacken heav'n with ſtorms, 435 
Dark o'er the fields th' aſcending vapour flies, 
And ſhades the ſun, and blots the golden ſkies ; 
So from the ſhips, along the duſky plain, 
Dire Flight and Terror drove the Trojan train. 
Ev'n Hector fled ; thro? heaps of diſarray 440 
The fiery courſers forc'd their lord away: 
While far behind his Trojans fall confus'd, 
Wedg'd in the trench, in one vaſt carnage bruis'd. 
Chariots on chariots roll; the claſhing ſpokes 
Shock; while the madding ſteeds break ſhort their yokes: 
In vain they labour up the ſteepy mound; 446 
Their charioteers lie — on the ground. 
Fierce on the rear, with ſhouts, Patroclus flies; 
Tumultuous clamours fill the fields and ſkies; 
"Chick drifts of duſt involve their rapid flight; 459 
Clouds riſe on clouds, and heav'n is match d from ſight. 
"Ft aſfrighted ſteeds, their dying lords caſt down, 
Scour o'er the fields, and ftretch to reach the town. 
Loud o'er the rout was heard the victor's cry, 
Where the war bleeds, and where the thickeſt die, 455 
Where horſe, and arms, and chariots, lie o'erthrown, 
And bleeding heroes under axles groan. : 
No ſtop, no check the fteeds of Peleus knew; 
From bank to bank th' immortal courſers flew, 
High-bounding o'er the foſſe: the whirling car 460 
Smokes thro” the ranks, o'ertakes the flying war, 
And thunders after Hector: Hector flies, 
Patroclus ſhakes his lance; but fate denies, 
Not with leſs noiſe, with leſs impetuous force, 
The tide of Trojans urge their defp'rate courſe, 465 
Than when in autumn * his fury pours, 


And carth is loaden with inceſſant ſhow'rs ; 
(When 
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(When guilty mortals break th' eternal laws, 

Or judges, brib'd, betray the righteous cauſe) ; 

From their deep beds he bids the rivers riſe, 470 
And opens all the flood-gates of the ſkies : 
Th' impetuous torrents from their hills obey, 

Whole fields are drown'd, and mountains ſwept away 3 
Loud roars the deluge till it meets the main; 

And trembling man ſees all his labours vain. 475 

And now the chief (the foremoit troops repell'd) 

Back to the ſhips his deltin'd progreſs held, 

Bore down half Troy in his relüſtleſs way, 

And forc'd the routed ranks to Rand the day. 

Between the ſpace where ſilver Simois flows, 480 
Where lay the fleet, and where the rampires roſe, 
All grim in duft and blood Patroclus ſtands, 

And turns the ſlaughter on the conqu'ring bands. 

Firſt Pronous dy'd beneath his fiery dart, 

Which pierc'd below the ſhield his valiant heart. 485 
Theſtor was next; who ſaw the chief appear, 

And fell the victim of his coward fear; 

Shrunk up he ſat, wich wild and haggard eye, 

Not ſtood to combat, ner had force to fly: 

Patrocius mark'd him as he ſhunn'd the war, 490 
And with unmanty tremblings ſhook tlie car, 

And dropp'd the flowing rem. IIim *twixt the jaws 
The jav'lin ſticks, and from the chariot draus. 

As on a rock that over-hangzs the main, 
An angler, ſtudious of the line and cane, 495 
Some mighty fith draws panting to the ſhore ; 

Not with leſs eaſe the barbed jav'lin bore 

The gaping dailard : as the ſpear was ſhook, 

He fell, and life his heartleſs breait forſook. 

Next on Eryalus he flies; a ſtone, 500 

Large as a rock, was by his fury thrown; 

Full on his crown the pond'rous fragment flew, 

And burit the helm, and cleft the head in two: 

Prone to the ground the breathleſs warrior fell, 

And death involv'd him with the ſhades of hell. 505 
Then low in duſt Epaltes, Echius, he 

Ipheas, Evippus, Polymelus, die; 

Amphoterus, and Erymas, ſueceed; 


And laſt Tlepolemas and Pyres bleed. 
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Where'er he moves, the growing ſlaughter ſpread 5 10 
In heaps on heaps; a monument of dead. | 
When now Sarpedon his brave friends beheld 
Grov'ling in duſt, and gaſping on the field, 
With this reproach his flying hoſt he warms, 
Oh ſtain to honour! oh diſgrace to arms! 515 
Forſake, inglorious, the contended plain; 
This hand, unaided, ſhall the war ſuſtain : 
The taſk be mine, this hero's ſtrength to try, 
Who mows whole troops, and makes an army fly. 
He ſpake ; and ſpeaking, leapt from off the car; 526 
Patroclus lights, and ſternly waits the war. 
As when two vultures on the mountain's height 
Stoop with reſounding pinions to the fight; 
They cuff, they tear, they raiſe a ſcreaming ery: 
The deſert echoes, and the rocks reply : 525 
The warriors thus oppos'd in arms, engage 
With equal clamours, and with equal rage. 
Jove view'd the combat, whoſe event foreſeen, 
He thus beſpoke his ſiſter and his queen. 
The hour draws on; the deſtinies ordain, 530 
My godlike fon ſhall preſs the Phrygian plain: 
Already on the verge of death he ſtands, 
Elis life is ow'd to fierce Patroclus' hands. 
What paſſions in a parent's brealt debate! 
Say, mall I fnatch him from impending fate, $35 
And fend him ſafe to Lycia, diſtant far 
From all the dangers and the toils of war 
Or to his doom my braveſt offspring yield, 
And fatten with celeitial blood the ſield? 

Then thus the goddeſs with the radiant eyes: 540 
What words are theſe ? O ſovereign of the ſkies! 
Short is the date preſcrib'd to mortal man; 

Shall Jove, for one, extend the narrow ſpan, 
Whoſe bounds were fix'd before his race began? 

How many ſons of gods, foredoom'd to death, 545 
Before proud Ilion mult reſign their breath! | 
Were thine exempt, debate would riſe above, 

And murm'ring pow'rs condemn their partial Jove. 
Give the bold chief a glorious fate in fight; 


And when th' aſcending foul has wing'd her flight, 550 
Lt 
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Let ſleep and death convey, by thy command, 
The breathleſs body to his native land. 
His friends and people, to his future praiſe, 
A marble tomb and pyramid ſha!] raiſe, 
And laſting honours to his aſhes give ; 555 
His fame, 'tis-all the dead can have, thall live. 
She ſaid ; the cloud-compeller overcome, 
Aſſents to fate, and ratifies the doom. 
Then, touch'd with grief, tlie weeping heav'ns diſtill'd 


A ſhow'r of blood o'er all the fatal field; 560 
The god, his eycs averting from the plain, 7 
Laments his ſon, predeſtin'd to be flain, 


Far from the Lycian ſhores, his happy native reign. d? 

Now met in arms, the combatants appear, 
Each heav'd the ſhield, and pois'd-the lifted ſpear : 
From ftrong Patroclus' hand the jav'lin fled, 566 
And paſs'd the groin of valiant Thraſymed; 
The nerves unbrac'd, no more his bulk ſuſtain, 
He falls, and falling bites the bloody plain. 
Two ſounding darts the Lycian leader threw ; 57S 
The firit aloof with erring fury flew, 
The next tranſpierc'd Achilles? mortal fteed, 
The gen'rous Pedaſus, of 'Theban breed; 
Fix'd in the ſhoulder's joint, he recl'd around, 
Noll'd in the bloody duſt, and paw'd the ſlipp'ry ground. 
His ſudden fall th' entangled harneſs broke; 576 
Each axle crackled, and the chariot ſhook : 
When bold Automeden, to dilengage 
The ſtarting courſers, and reitrain their rage, 
Divides the traces with his ſword, and freed 580 
Th encumber'd chariot from the dying iteed : 
The reſt move on, obedient to the rein; 
The car rolls flowly o'cr the duſty plain. 

The tow'ring chief to fiercer tight advance, 
And firſt Sarpedon whirl'd his weighty lance, 585 
Which o'er the warrior's ſhoulder took its courſe, 
And ſpent in empty air its dying force. 
Not ſo Patroclus' never-erring dart; ; | 
Aim'd at his breaſt, it pierc'd the mortal part 
Where the itrong fibres bind the ſolid heart. 590 
Then, as the mountain oak, or poplar tall, 
Or pine (fit maſt for ſome great admiral), 
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Nods to the axe, till with a groaning ſound 
It finks, and ſpreads it honours on the ground: 
Thus fell the king; and, laid on earth ſupine, 595 
Before his chariot ſtreteh'd his form divine: 
He graſp'd the duſt dilain'd with ſtreaming gore, 
And, pale in death, lay groaning on the ſhore. 
So lies a bull beneath the hon's paws, 
While the grim favage grinds with foamy jaws 600 
The trembling limbs, and ſucks the ſmoking blood ; 
Deep groans, and hollow roars, rebellow thro? the wood. 

Then to the leader of the Lycian band 
The dying chief addreſt his laſt command. 
Glaucus, be bold; thy taſk be firſt to dare Go 5 f 
The glorious dangers of deſtructive war, 
To lead my troops, to combat at their head, 
Incite the living, and ſupply the dead. 
Tell chem, I 2 them with my lateſt breath 
Not unreveng'd to bear Sarpedon's death. 610 
What grief, what ſhame muſt Glaucus undergo, 
If theſe ſpoil'd arms adorn a Grecian foe ? 
Then as a friend, and as a warrior, fight; 
Defend my body, conquer in my right; 
That, taught by great examples, k; may try G15 
] ike thee to vanquiſh, or like me to die. 
Te ceas'd ; the fates ſupprefs'd his lab'ring breath, 
And his eyes darken'd with the ſhades of death. 
"TIP inſulting victor with diſdain beitrode 
The proſtrate prince, and on his boſom trod; 620 
Then drew the weapon from his panting heart, 
The recking fibres clinging to the dart 
Frum the wide wound guſh'd out a ſtream of blood, 
And the foul iſſu'd in the purple flood. 

His flying ſteeds the Myrmidons detain, 625 
Unguided now, their mighty maſter ſlain. 
All impoteat of aid, trausfix'd with grief, 
Unhappy Glaucus heard the dying chief: 
His painful arm, yet uſeleſs with the ſmart 
Inſlicted late by 8 deadly dart, 630 
Supported on his better hand he ſtaid: 
To Phoebus then ('twas all he could) he pray'd. 
All-ſeeing monarch ! whether Lycia's coaſt, 
Or ſacred Ilion, thy bright preſence boait, 
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Pow'rful alike to eaſe the wretch's ſmart ; 635. 

Oh hear me! god of ev'ry healing art! 

Lo! {tiff with clotted blood, and pierc'd with pain, | 

That thrills my arm, and ſhoots thro? ev'ry vein ; | 

I ſtand unable to ſuſtain the ſpear, 

And ſigh at diſtance from the glorious war. 640 

Low in the duſt is great Sarpedon laid, 

Nor Jove vouchſaf 4 his hapleſs offspring aid. | 

But thou, O god of health ! thy ſuccour lend, . 

To guard the reliques of my ſlaughter'd friend. 
| 


For thou, tho? diſtant, canſt reſtore my might, 645 | 
To head my Lycians, and ſupport the fight. 
Apollo heard; and, ſupplant as he ſtood, | 
His heav'nly hand reſtrain'd the flux of blood: 1 
He drew the dolours from the wounded part, 
And breath'd a ſpirit in his riſing heart. 650 
Renew'd by art divine, the hero ſtands, | | 
And owns th' aſſiſtance of immortal hands. 
Firſt to the fight his native troops he warms, 
Then loudly calls on Troy's vindictive arms; | 
With ample ſtrides he talks from place to place; 655 F 
Now fires Agenor, now Polydamas ; 
£neas next, and Hector he accoſts; f 
Inflaming thus the rage of all their hoſts. 
What thoughts, regardleſs chief ! thy breaſt employ ? | 
Oh too forgetful of the friends of Troy! 66@- 1 
Thoſe gen'rous friends, who, from their country far, | 
Breathe their brave ſouls out in another's war. | 
See! where in duſt the great Sarpedon lies, [| 
| 
| 


In action valiant, and, in council wiſe. 

Who guarded right, and kept his people free; 665 

To all his Lycians loſt, and loſt to thee! 

Stretch'd by Patroclus' arm on yonder plains, 

Oh ſave from hoſtile rage his lov'd remains : 

Ah let not Greece his conquer'd trophies boaſt, | 

Nor on his corſe revenge her heroes loſt. 670 
He ſpoke ; each leader in his grief partook, 

Troy, at the loſs, thro? all her legions ſhook. | 

Transfix'd with deep regret, they view o' erthrown 

At once his country's pillar, and their own 

A chief who led to Troy's beleaguer'd wall 675 

A hoſt of heroes, and outſhin'd them all. 
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Fir'd they ruſh on; firſt Hector ſeeks the foes, 
And with ſuperior vengeance greatly glows. 

But o'er the dead the. fierce Patroclus ſtands, 

And, rouzing Ajax, rouz'd the liſt'ning bands. 680 

Heroes, be men! be what you were og 
Or weigh the great occaſion, and be more. 

The chief who taught our lofty walls to yield, 

Lies pale in death, extended on the field. | 

To guard his body Troy in numbers flies; 685 
is half the glory to maintain our prize. 

Haſte, ftrip his arms, the ſlaughter round him ſpread, 
And fend the living Lycians to the dead. 

The heroes kindle at his ficree command; | 
The martial ſquadrons cloſe on either hand: 699 
Here Troy and Lycia charge with loud alarms, 
Theſſalia there, aud Greece, oppoſe their arms. 

With horrid ſhouts they circle round the flain 

The claſh of armour rings o'er all the plain. 

Great Jove, to ſweil the horrors of the fight, 695 
O'er the fierce armics pours pernicious night, 

And round his ſoa confounds the warring hoſts, 

THis fate ennobling with a crowd of gholts. 

Now Greece gives way, and great Epigeus falls; 
Acgacleus? ſon, from Budium's Ear walls: 7CO 
Who, chas'd for murder thence, a ſuppliant came 
To Pelcus, and the filver-footed dame; 

Now ſent to Troy, Achilles' arms to aid, 

He pays due vengeance to his kinſman's ſhade. 

Soon as his luckleſs hand had touch'd the dead, 705 
A rock's large fragment thunder'd on his head; 
Hurl'd by 1 force, it cleft in twain 

His ſhatter'd helm, and ſtretch'd him o'er the ſlain. 

Fierce to the van of fight Patroclus came; 

And, like an * darting at his game, 710 
Sprung on the Trojan and the Lycian band; 

What grief thy heart, what fury urg'd thy hand, 

Oh gen'rous Greek! when, with full vigour thrown, 
At othenelaus flew the weighty ſtone, 

Which ſunk him to the dead : when Troy, too near 
That arm, drew back; and Hector learn'd to fear. 716 
Far as an able hand a lance can throw, 

Or at the liſts, or at the fighting foe ; 
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So far the Trojans from their lines retir'd ; 
Till Glaucus, turning, all the reſt inſpir'd. 720 
Then Bathyclzeus fell berieath his rage, 
The only hope of Chalcon's trembling age: 
Wide o'er the land was ſtretch'd his large domain, 
With ſtately ſeats, and riches, bleit in vain : 
Him, bold with youth, and eager to purſue 725 
The flying Lycians, Glaucus met, and flew; 
Piere'd thro? the boſom with a ſudden wound, 
He fell, and, falling, made the fields reſound. 
Th' Achaians ſorrow for their hero flain ; 
With conqu'ring ſhouts the Trojans thake the plain, 
And crowd to ſpoil the dead: the Greeks oppoſe; 731 
An iron circle round the carcaſe grows. 

Then brave Laogonus refign'd his breath, 
Deſpatch'd by Merion to the ſhades of death: 
On Ida's holy hill he made abode, 735 
The prieſt of Jove, and honour'd like his god. 
Between the jaw and ear the jav'lin went; 
The ſoul, exhaling, iſſu'd at the vent. 
His ſpear ZEneas at the victor threw, 


Who ſtooping forward from the death withdrew ; 740 


The lance hiis'd harmleſs o'er his cov'ring ſhield, 
And trembling {truck, and rooted in the field; 
There yet ſcarce ſpent, it quivers on the plain, 
Sent by the great Aneas' arm in vain. 
Swift as thou art, the raging hero cries, 745 
And {kilPd in dancing to diſpute the prize, 
My ſpear, the deſtin'd paſſage bad it found, 
Had tix'd thy active vigour to the ground. 
a valiant leader of the Dardan hott ! 
( Infulted Merion thus retorts the boaſt), | 750 
Strong as you are, 'tis mortal force you truſt, 
An arm as ſtrong may ſtretch thee in the duſt, 
And if to this my lance thy fate be giv'n, 
Vain are thy vaunts; ſucceſs is ſtill from heav'n; 


This inſtant ſends thee down to Pluto's coaſt, 755. 


Mine is the glory, his. thy parting ghoſt. 
O friend, Mencetius? fon this anſwer gave, 
With words to combat, ill befits the brave; 
Not empty boalts the ſons of I'roy repel, 
Your ſwords mult plunge them to the ſhades of hell. 


To 
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To ſpeak, beſeems the council; but to dare 761 
In glorious action, is the taſſe of war. 
his ſaid, Patroclus to the battle flies; 

Great Merion follows, and new ſhouts ariſe: 
Shields, helmets, rattle, as the warriors cloſe; 765 
And thick and heavy ſounds the ſtorm of blows. 
As thro' the ſhrilling vale, or mountain ground, 
The labours of the. woovdman's axe reſound ; 
Blows folPwing blows are heard re-echoing wide, 
While crackling foreſts fall on cv'ry de: 770 
Thus echo'd all the fields with loud alarms, 
Lo fell the warriors, and ſo rung their arms. 

Now great Sarpedon, on the ſandy ſhore, 
His heav'nly form defac'd with duſt and gore, 
And ſtuck with darts by warring heroes hed, 775 
Lies undiſtinguiſh'd from the . dead. 
His long - diſputed corſe the chiefs incloſe, 
On ev'ry fide the buſy combat grows; 
Thick, as beneath fome ſhepherd's thatch'd abode, 


Che pails high-foaming with a milky flood), 780. 


ne buzzing flics, a perſevering train, 
Inceſſant ſwarm, and chas'd return again. 
Jove view'd the combat with a ſtern ſurvey, 
And eyes that flaſh'd intolerable day; | 
Fix'd on the field his fight, his breaſt debates 785 
The vengeance due and meditates the fates; 
Whether to urge their prompt effect, and call 
The force of Hector to Patroclus' fall, 


This inſtant fee his ſhort-liv*d trophies won, 


And ſtretch him breathleſs on his flaughter'd ſon; 790 


Or yet, with many a ſoul's untimely flight, 

Augment the fame and horror of the fight. 

To crown Achilles? valiant friend with praiſe, 

At length he dooms ; and that his laſt of days 

Shall ſet in glory; bids him drive the foe ; 79 
Nor del e ſee the ſhades below. 


Wi 


Then Hector's mind he fills with dire diſmay ; 
He mounts his car, and calls his hoſts away. 
Sunk with Troy's heavy fates he ſees decline 
The ſcales of Jove, and pants with awe divine. 800 
Then, nor before, the hardy Lycians fled, 
And left their monarch with the common dead; 
Around, 
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Around, in heaps on heaps, a dreadful wall 
Ot carnage riſes, as the heroes fall. 
(50 Jove decreed!) at length the Greeks obtain 805 
Tuc prize conteſted, and deſpoil the ſlain. 
"The radiaat arms are by Patroclus borne, 
Patroclus ſhips the glorious ſpoits adorn. 
Then thus to Phebus, in the-realms above, 
Spoke from his throne the cloud-compelling Jove. 810 
Deſccud, my Phœbus! on the Phrygian x Zo 
And irom the fight convey Sarpedon lain ; 
Then bathe his body in the cryſtal flood, 
With duſt diſhonour'd, and deform'd with blood: 
O'er all his limbs ambrofial odours ſhed, 815 
And with celeſtial robes adorn the dead. 
Thoſe rites diſcharg'd, his facred cone bequeath 
To the ſoft arms of ſilent Sleep and Death: 
They to his friends the en charge ſhall bear, 
His friends a tomb and pyramid ſhall rear; 820 
What honours mortals after death receive, 
Thoſe unavailing honours we may give! 
Apollo bows, and from mount Ida's height, 
Swift to the field precipitates his flight; 
Thence from the war the breathleſs hero bore, 825 
Veil'd in a cloud, to ſilver Simois' ſnore; 
There bath'd his honourable wounds, and dreſt 
His manly members in th' immortal veſt; 
And with perfumes of {weet ambroſial dews, 
Reltores kis freſhneſs, and his form renews. 830 
Then Sleep and Death, two twins of wiaged race, 
Of matchleſs ſwiftneſs, but of ſilent pace, 
Receiv'd Sarpedon, and the god's command, 
And in a moment reach'd the Lycian land ; 
The corfe amidit his weeping friends they laid, 8335 
Where endleſs honours wait the ſacred ſhade. 
Meanwhile Patroclus pours along the plains, 
With foaming courſers, and with looſen'd reigns. 
Fierce on the Trojan and the Lycian crew, 
Ah blind to fate! thy headlong fury flew; 840 
Againſt what fate and pow'rful Jove ordain, 
Vain was thy friend's command, thy courage vain. 
For he, the god, whoſe counſels uncontroul'd 
Diſmay the mighty, and confound the bold * | 
e 
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The god who gives, reſumes, and orders all, 845 
He urg'd thee on, and urg'd thee on to fall. 

Who firſt, brave hero! by that arm was ſlain, 
Who laſt, beneath thy vengeance preſs'd the plain 
When heav*n itſelf thy fatal fury led, 
And call'd to fill the number of the dead? 80 
Adreſtus firſt; Autonous then ſucceeds; 
Echeclus follows ; next young Megas bleeds; 
Epiſtor, Menalippus, bite the ground; 
The ſlaughter, Elaſus and Mulius crown'd: 
Then ſunk Pylartes to eternal night; 85 5 
The reſt, diſperſing, truſt their — to flight. 

Now Troy had ſtoop'd beneath his matchleſs pow'r, 
But flaming Phoebus kept the ſacred tow'r. 
Thrice at the battlements Patroclus ſtrook, | 
His blazing Ægis thrice Apollo ſhook : 860 
He try'd the fourth; when burſting from the cloud, 
A more than mortal voice was heard aloud. 

Patroclus ! ceaſe; this heaven-defended wall 
Defies thy lance ; not fated yet to fall: 
Thy friend, thy greater far, it ſhall withſtand, 865 
Troy ſhall not ſtoop ev'n to Achilles' hand. : 
So ſpoke the god, who darts celeſtial fires: 
The Greek obeys him, and with awe retires. 
While Hector, checking at the Scæan gates 
His panting courſers, in his breaſt debates, 870 
Or in the field his forces to employ, 
Or draw the troops within the walls of Troy. 
Thus while he thought, beſide him Phœbus ſtood, 
In Aſius' ſhape, who reign'd by Sangar's flood; 
(Thy brother, Hecuba ! from Dymas ſprung, 875 
A valiant warrior, haughty, bold, and young). 
Thus he accoſts him. hat a ſhameful lebe 
Gods! it is Hector that forbears the fight: 
Were thine my vigour, this ſucceſsful ſpear 
Should ſoon convince thee of ſo falſe a fear. 889 
Turn then, ah turn thee to the field of fame, 

And in Patroclus' blood efface thy ſhame. 

Perhaps Apollo ſhall thy arms ſucceed, 
And heav'n ordains him by thy lance to bleed. 

So ſpoke th' inſpiring god; then took his flight, 
And plung'd amidit the tumult of the fight. ns 
1 C 
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He bids Cebrion drive the rapid car; 
The laſh reſounds, the courſers ruſh to war. 
The god the Grecians ſinking ſouls depreſt, 
And pour'd ſwift ſpirits thro? each Trojan breaſt. 
Patroclus lights, impatient for the fight; 891 
A ſpear his left, a ſtone employs his right: 
With all his nerves he drives it at the Cy 
Pointed above, and rough and groſs below : 
The falling ruin cruſh'd Cebrion's head, 895 
The lawleſs offspring of king Priam's bed), 

is front, brows, eyes, one undiſtinguiſh'd wound, 
The burſting balls drop ſightleſs to the ground. 
The charioteer, while yet he held the rein, 
Struck from the car, falls headlong on the plain. goo 
To the dark ſhades the ſoul unwilling glides, | 
While the proud victor thus his fall derides. 
Good heav'ns! what active feats yon artiſt ſhows, 
What ſkilful divers are our Phrygian foes ! 
Mark with what eaſe they fink into the ſand! 905 
Pity ! that all their practice is by land. 

Then ruſhing ſudden on his proſtrate prize, 
To ſpoil the carcaſe fierce Patroclus flies; 
Swift as a lion, terrible and bold, 
That ſweeps the fields, depopulates the fold; 910 
Pierc'd through the dauntleſs heart, then tumbles ſlain; 
And from his fatal courage finds his bane. 
At once bold Hector leaping from his car, 
Defends the body, and provokes the war. 
Thus for ſome ſlaughter'd hind, with equal rage, 915 
Two lordly rulers of the wood engage ; 
Stung with fierce hunger, each the prey invades, 
And echoing roars rebellow through the ſhades. 
Stern Hector faſtens on the warrior's head, 
And by the foot Patroclus drags the dead. 920 
While all around, confuſion, rage, and fright, 
Mix the contending hoſts in mortal ſight. 
So, pent by hills, the wild winds roar aloud 
In the deep boſom of ſome gloomy wood; 
Leaves, arms, and trees alot in air are blown, 925 
The broad oaks crackle, and the ſylvans groan: 
This way and that, the rattling thicket bends, 
And the whole foreſt in one craſh deſcends. 
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Not with leſs noiſe, with leſs tumultuous rage, 
In dreadful ſhock the mingled hoits engage. 930 
Darts ſhow'r'd on darts, now round the carcaſe ring; 
Now flights of arrows bounding from the ſtring: 
Stones Plow ſtones; ſome clatter on the fields, 
Some, hard and heavy, ſhake the ſounding ſhields. 
But where the riſing whirlwind clouds the plains, 
Sunk in ſoft duſt the mighty chief remains, 935 
And, ſtretch'd in death, forgets the guiding reins! ) 
Now flaming from the Zenith, Sol had driv'n 
His ſervid orb through half the vault of heav'n; 
While on each hoſt with equal tempeſt fell 940 
The ſhow'ring darts, and numbers ſunk to hell. 
But when his ev'ning wheels o'erhung the main, 
_ Glad conqueſt 4 on the Grecian train. 
Then from amidſt the tumult and alarms, 
They draw the conquer'd corſe, and radiant arms. 
Then raſh Patroclus with new fury glows, 946 
And, breathing ſlaughter, pours amid the foes, 
Thrice on the preſs fte Mars himſelf he flew, 
And thrice three heroes at each onſet flew. 
There ends thy glory! there the fates untwine 950 
The laſt black remnant of ſo bright a line; 
Apollo dreadful ftops thy middle way; 
Death calls, and heav'n allows no longer day! 
For lo! the god, in duſky clouds enſhrin'd, 
Approaching, dealt a ſtagg'ring blow behind. 
The weights ſhock his — — ſnoulders feel; wy 
His eyes flaſh ſparkles, his ſtunn'd ſenſes reel 
In giddy darknels: far to diſtance flung, 
His bounding helmet on the champain rung. 
Achilles' plume is ſtain'd with duſt and gore; 960 
That plume, which never ſtoop'd to earth before, 
us'd, untouch'd, in fighting fields to ſhine, 
And ſhed the temples of the man divine. 
Jove dooms it now on Hector's helm to nod; 
Not long—for fate purſues him, and the god. 965 
His ſpear in ſhivers falls: his ample ſhield _ 
Drops from his arm: his baldrick ftrows the field: 
The cors'let his aſtoniſh'd breaſt foreſakes : 
Looſe is each joint; each nerve, with horror ſhakes. 
Stupid 
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Stupid he ſtares, and all aſſiſtleſs ſtands : 970 


Such is the force of more than mortal hands! 

A. Dardan youth there was, well known to fame, 
From Panthus ſprung, Euphorbus was Ins name : 
Fam'd for the manage of the foaming horſe, 

Skill'd in the dart, and matchleſs in the courſe, 975 
Full twenty knights be tumbled from tlie car, 

While yet he learn'd his rudiments of war, 

His vent'rous ſpear firſt drew the hero's gore: 

He fruck, he vounded, but he durſt no more: 979 
Nor, though diſarm'd, Patroclus fury itood: 

But ſwift withdrew the long -protended word, 

And turn'd him ſhort, and herded in the crowd, 

Thus, by an am Givine, and mortal fpear, 

Wounded at once, Patroclus yields to fear, 

Retires for ſuccour to his foctal train, 985 
And flies the fate, which heav'n decreed, in vain. 
Stern Hector, as the bleeding chief he views, 

Brealks thro? the ranks, and his retreat purſues: 

The lance arreſts him with a mortal wound; 

He falls, earth thunders, and his arms relound. 990 
With him all Greece was ſunk; that moment all 

Her yet-ſurviving heroes ſcein'd to fall, 


So, fcorch'd with heat, along the deſert ſhore, 
The roaming lion mests a briſtly boar, 994 


Fait by the ſpring; thev both diſpute the flood, 

With flaming eyes, and jaws beimear*'d with blood; 
At length the ov reign lavage wins the ſtrife, 

And the torn boar refigns his thirſt and life. 

Parroclus thus, ſo many chiefs o erthrown, 

So many lives effus'd, expires his own, ICCO 
As dying now at Hector's feet he lies, 

He iternly views kim, and triumphing cries: 

Lie there, Patroclus! and, with taee, the joy 

Thy pride once promis'd, of fubverting Troy 

The Eaey'd ſcenes of Ilion wrapt in flames, 1005 
And thy ſoft pleaſures. ſerv'd with captive dames! 
Unthinking man! I fought, theſe tow'rs to tree, 

And guard that beautcous race from lords like thee : 
But thou a prey to vultures ſhalt be made; 

Thy own Achilles cannot lend thee aid; 1010 
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Though much at parting that great chief might ſay, 


And much enjoin thee, this important day. 
„Return not, my brave friend, perhaps he ſaid, 
Without the bloody arms of Hector dead.” 
He ſpoke, Patroclus march'd, and thus he ſped. 5 
Supine, and wildly gazing on the ſkies, 1016 
With faint, expiring breath, the chief replies. 
Vain boaſter! ceaſe, and know the pow'rs divine 
Jove's and Apollo's is this deed, not thine ; 
To heav'n is ow'd whate'er your own you call, 1020 
And heav'n itſelf diſarm'd me ere my fall. 
Ead twenty mortals, each thy match in might, 
Cppos'd me fairly, they had ſunk in fight: 
By fate and Phzxhus was I firſt o'erthrown, 
Euphorbus next; the third mean part thy own. 1025 
But thou, imperious ! hear my lateſt breath; 
The gods inſpire it, and it ſounds thy death. 
Inſultiag man, thou ſhalt be ſoon as I; 
Blick fate hangs o'er thee, and thy hour draws nigh ; 
Even now on life's laſt verge I fee thee ſtand, 1030 
I ſee thee fall, and by Achilles' hand. 
He faints; the foul unwilling wings her way, 
(The beautcous body left a load of clay), 
Viits to the lone, uncomfortable coaſt ; 
A naked, wand'ring, melancholy ghoſt! 1035 
Thea HeCtor pauling, as his eyes he fed 
Ou the pate carcaſe, then addreſs'd the dead. 
Frum whence this boding ſpeech, the ſtern decree 
Of death denounc'd, or why denounc'd to me? 
Why not as well Achilles' fate be given 1040 
To Hector's lance? Who knows the will of heav'n? 
Penſive he ſaid; then preſſing as he lay 
His breathleſs boſom, tore the lance away; 
And upwards caſt the corpſe: the reeking ſpear 
He ſhakes, and charges the bold charioteer. 1045 
But ſwift Automedon with looſen'd reins 
Rapt in the chariot o'er the diſtant plains, 
Far from his rage th' immortal courſers drove; 
Th' immortal courſers were the gift of Jove. 
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The ſeventh battle, for the body of Patroclus ; the 
acts of Menelaus. 


Menelaus, upon the death of Patroclus, defends his body © 
[rom the enemy: Liuphorbus, who attempts it, is flain. 
Ilectar advancing, Vienclaus retires s but ſoon returns 
ewith Ajax, and drives him off. This Glaucus objet?s 
to Hector as a fligit, who thereupon puts on the armour 
he had won from Patroclus, and renews the battle. 
The Greeks give way, till Ajax rallies them : Areas 
ſuſtains the Trejans. HEneas and Hector attempt the 
charict of Achilles, which is borne off by Automedon. The 
horſes of Achilles deplore the loſs of Patroclus : Fupiter 
covers his body with a thick darkneſs ; the nelle prayer 
of Ajax on that occaſten. Menelaus feuds Antilochus 
to Achilles, auith the news of Patroclus's death: then 
returns to the fight, where, though attacked with the ut- 
moft fury, he and Merinnes, allied by the Ajaxes, bear 
off the body to the ſhips. 


The time is the evening of the eight aud twentieth day. 
The ſcene lies in the fields before Tray. 


N the cold earth divine Patroclus ſpread, 

Lies pierc'd with wounds among the vulgar dead, 
Great Menelaus, touch'd with gen'rous woe, 
Springs to the front, and guards him from the foe: 
hus round her new-fall'n young the heifer moves, 5 
Fruit of her. throes, and firſt-born of her loves, 
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And anxious, (helpleſs as he lies, and bare), 


Turns, and returns her, with a mother's care. 
Oppos'd to each that near the carcaſe came, 
His broad ſhield glimmers, and his lances flame. 16 

The ſon of Panthus, ſkill'd the dart to ſend, 

Eves the dead hero, and inſults the friend. 

"This hand, Atrides, laid Patroclus low; 

Warrior! deſiſt, nor tempt an equal blow: 

To me the ſpoils my proweſs won, reſign ; to 
Depart with life, and leave the glory mine. 

The Trojan thus: the Spartan monarch burn'd 
With gen'rous anguiſh, and in ſcorn return'd. 
Laugh'ſt thou not, Jove! from thy ſuperior throne, 
When mortals boaſt of proweſs not their own? 20 
Not thus the lion glories in his might, 

Nor panther braves his ſpotted foe in fight, 

Nor thus the boar, (thoſe terrors of the plain); 

Man only vaunts his force, and vaunts in vain. 

But far the vaineſt of the boaſtful kird 25 
Theſe ſons of Panthus vent their haughty mind. 

Yet *twas but late, beneath my conqu'riug {teel 

This boaſter's brother, Hyperenor, fell; 

Againſt our arm, which raſhly be defy'd, 

Vain was his vigour, and as vain his pride, 30 
Thee eyes beheld him on the duſt expire, 

No incre to cheer his ſpouſe, or glad his fire, 
Preſumptuous youth! like his ſhall be thy doom, 

Go, wait thy brother to the Stygian gloom ; 

Or, while thou may'ſt, avoid the threaten'd fate; 35 
Fools tay to feel it, and are wiſe too late. 

Unmov'd, Euphorbus thus: that action known, 

Come, for my brother's blood repay thy own. 

His weeping father claims thy deſtin'd head, 

And ſpouſe, a widow 1a ber bridal bed. 40 
On theſe thy conquer'd ſpoils I thall beſtow, 

To ſoothe a_conſort's and a parent's woe, 

No longer then defer the glorious ſtrife, 

Let heav'n decide our fortune, fame, and life. 

Swift as the word the miſſile Jance he flings, 45 
The well-aim'd weapon on the buckler rings, 
But, blunted by the braſs, innoxious falls. 
On Jove the father, grgat.Atrides calls, 
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Nor flies the jav'lin from his arm in vain, 

It pierc'd his throat, and bent him to the plain: 

Wide thro' the neck appears the griſly wound, 

Prone ſinks the warrior, and his arms reſound. 

The ſhining circlets-of his golden hair, 

Which ev'n the Graces might be proud to wear, 

Inſtarr'd with gems and gold, beſtrow the ſhore, 

With duſt diſhonour'd, and deform'd with gore. 
As the young olive, in ſome ſylvan ſcene, 

Crown'd by freſh fountains with eternal green, 

Lifts the gay head, in ſnowy flow'rets fair, 

And plays and dances to the gentle air 

When, lo! a whirlwind from high heav'n invades 

The tender plant, and withers all its ſhades : 

It lies up-rooted from its genial bed, 

A lovely ruin, now defac'd and dead. | 

Thus young, thus beautiful, Euphorbus lay, 

While the herce Spartan tore his arms away. 

Proud of his deed, and glorious in the prize, 

Affrighted Troy the tow'ring victor flies: 

Flies, as before ſome mountain lion's ire 

The village curs and trembling ſwains retire; 


When o'er the ſlaughter'd bull they hear him roar, 


And ſee his jaws diſtil with ſmoking gore; 
All pale with fear, at diſtance ſcatter'd round, 
They ſhout inceſſant, and the vales reſound. 
Meanwhile Apollo view'd with envious eyes, 
And urg'd great Hector to diſpute the prize, 
(In Mentcs' ſhape, beneath whoſe martial care 
The rough Ciconians learn'd the trade of war), 
Forbear, he cry'd, with fruitleſs ſpeed to chace 
Achilles? courſers of w*therial race; 


They ſtoop not, theſe, to mortal man's command, 


Or itoop to none but great Achilles? hand. 

Too long amus'd with a purſuit ſo vain, 

Turn, and behold the brave Euphorbus flain ! 

By Sparta ſlain ! for ever now ſuppreſt 

The fire which burn'd in that undaunted breaſt ! 
Thus having ſpoke, Apollo wing'd his flight, 

And mix'd with mortals in the — of ſight: 

His words infix'd unutterable care 


Deep in great Hector's ſoul: thro? all the war 
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He darts his anxious cye; and, inftant, view'd 

The breathleſs hero in his blood imbru'd, 

(Forth welling from the wound, as prone he lay), 

And in the victor's hands the ſhining prey. 

Sheatlid in bright arms, thro' cleaving ranks he flies, 

And fends his voice in thunder to the ſkies: 96 

Fierce as a flood of flame by Vulcan ſent, 

It flew, and fir'd the nations as it went. 

Atrides from the voice the ſtorm divin'd, 

And thus explor'd his own unconquer'd mind. 100 
Then ſhall I quit Patroclus on the plain, 

Slain in my cauſe, and for my honour ſlain? 

Deſert the arms, the relics of my friend ? 

Or, ſingly, Hector and his troops attend? 

Sure where ſuch partial favour heav'n beſtow'd, 105 

To brave the hero were to brave the god: 

Forgive me, Greece, if once I quit the field: 

is not to He&or, but to heav'n J yield, 


Vet, nor the god, nor heav'n, ſhould give me fear, 


Did but the voice of Ajax reach my ear : 110 
Still would we turn, ſtill battle on the plains, 
And give Achilles all that yet remains 
Of his and our Patroclus— This, no more, 
The time allow'd : Troy thicken'd on the ſhore, 
A ſable ſcene! the terrors Hector led. 115 
Slow he recedes, and, ſighing, quits the dead. 
So from the fold th' unwilling lion parts, 
Forc'd by loud clamours, and a ſtorm of darts; 
He flies indeed, but threatens as he flies, 
With heart indignant and retorted eyes. 120 
Now enter'd in the Spartan ranks, he turn'd 
His manly breaſt, and with new fury burn'd, 
O'er all the black battalions ſent his view, 
And thro” the cloud the godlike Ajax knew; 
Were lab'ring on the left the warrior ſtood, 125 
All grim in arms, and cover'd o'er with blood, 
There breathing courage, where the god of day 
Had ſunk each heart with terror and diſmay. 
To him the king. Oh Ajax, oh my friend! 
Haſte, and e KP lov'd remains defend; 130 
The body to Achilles to reſtore, 
Demands our care; alas, we can no more! 


For 
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For naked now, deſpoil'd of arms, he lies; 
And Hector glories in tae dazzling prize. 
He faid, and touch'd his heart. The raging pair 135 
Pierce the thick battle, and provoke the war. 
Already had itern Hector ſeiz d his head, 
And doom'd to Trojan dogs th' unhappy dead; 
But ſoon as Ajax rear'd his tow'r-like ſhield, 
Sprung to his car, and meaſur'd back the field. 140 
His train to 'Troy the radiant armour bear, 
To ſtand a trophy of his fame in war. 

Meanwhile great Ajax bis broad ſhield diſplay'd, 
Guards the dead hero with the dreadful ſhade ; 
And now before, and now behind, he itood : 145 
Thus, in the center of ſome gloomy wood, 
With many a ſtep the lioneſs ſurrounds 
Her tawny young, beſet by men and hounds; 
Elate her heart, and rouzing all her pow'rs, 
Dark o'er the fiery balls e. hanging eye-brow low'rs. 
Faſt by his fide, the gen rous Spartan glows 151 
With great revenge, and feeds his inward woes. 

But Glaucus, leader of the Lycian aids, 
On Hector frowning, thus his flight upbraids. 
Where now in Hector ſhall we Hector find? 155 
A manly form, without a manly mind. 
Is this, O chief! a hero's boaſted fame? 
Flow vain, without the merit, is the name? 
Since battle is renounc'd, thy thoughts employ 
What other methods may preſerve thy Troy: 160 
Tis time to try if Ilion's Kate can ſtand 
By thee alone, or alk a foreign hand: 
Mean, empty boaſt! but ſhall the Lycians ſtake 
Their lives for you? thoſe Lycians you forſake? 
What from thy thankleſs arms can we expect? 165 
Thy friend Sarpedon proves thy baſe neglect; 
Say, ſhall our ſlaughter'd bodies guard your walls, 
While unreveng'd the great Sarpedon falls ? 
Ev'n where he dy'd for 'Froy, you left him there, 
A feaſt for dogs, and all the fowls of air. 170 
On my command it any Lycian wait, 
Hence let him march, and give up Troy to fate. 
Did ſuch a ſpirit as the gods impart 
Impel oac Trojan hand, or 'Trojan heart, 


(Such, 
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(Such, as ſhould burn in ev'ry ſoul, that draws 175 
The fword for glory, and his country's cauſe), 
Evn yet our mutual arms we might employ, 
And drag yon carcaſe to the walls of Troy, 
Oh! were Patroclus ours, we might obtain 
Sarpedon' s arms, and honour'd corfe again ! 189 
Greece with Achilles' friend ſhould be repaid, 
And thus due honours purchas'd to his ſhade. 
But words are vain—Let Ajax once appear, 
And Hector trembles and recedes with fear; 
Thou dar'ſt not racet the terrors of his eye; 185 
And, lo! already thou prepar'ſt to fly. 
The Trojan chief, with fix'd reſentment, ey'd 
The Lycian leader, and ſedate reply'd. 
Say, is it juſt, my friend, that Hector's ear 
From ſuch a warrior ſuch a ſpeech ſhould hear? 190 
I deem'd thee once the wiſeſt of thy kind, 
But ill this inſult ſuits a prudent mind. 
I thun great Ajax! I deſert my train! 
*Tis mine go prove the raſh aſſertion vain ; 
I joy to mingle where the battle bleeds, 195 
And hear the thunder of the founding Reeds, 
But Jove's high will is ever uncontroul'd, 
Thie ſtrong he waiters, and confounds the b old; 
Now crowns with fame the mighty man, and now 
Strikes the freſh garland from the victor's brow! 200. 
Come, thro* yon erde let us hew the way, 
Aud thou be witneſs, if I fear to-day ; 
If yet a Greek the fight of Hector dread, 
Or“ yet their hero dare defend the dead. 
Then, turning to the martial hoſts, he cries, 205 
Ye Trojans, Dardans, Lycians, and allies! 
Be men, my friends, in action as in name, 
And yet be mindful of your ancient fame. 
Hector in proud Achilles' arms ſhall ſhine, 
Torn from his friend, by right of conqueſt mine. 210 
He ftrode along the field, as thus he ſaid ; 
(The ſable plumage nodded o'er his head); 
Swift thro” the ſpacious plain he ſent a look, 
One inſtant ſaw, one inſtant overtook | 
The diitant band, that on the ſandy ſhore 215 
The radiant ſpoils to ſacred Ilion bore. 


There 
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There his own mail, unbrac'd, the field beſtrow'd; 

His train to Troy convey'd the maſſy load. 

Now blazing in th' immortal arms le ſtands, 

The work and preſent of celeſtial hands; 220 
By aged Peleus to Achilles given, 

At firſt to Peleus by the court of heav'n: 

His father's arms not long Achilles wears, 

Forbid by fate. to reach his father's years. 

Him, proud in triumph, glitt'ring from afar, 225 
The god, whoſe thunder rends the troubled air, 

Bebel with pity; as apart he ſat, 
And, conſcious, look'd thro' all the ſcene of fate. 
He ſhook the ſacred honours of his head; 
Olympus trembled, and the godhead ſaid: 230 

Ah, wretched man! unmindful of thy end! 

A moment”s glory, and what fates attend? 

In heav'nly panoply divinely bright 

Thou ſtand'ſt, and armies tremble at thy fight, 

As at Achilles' ſelf ! Beneath thy dart 235 
Lies ſlain the great Achilles? dearer part: 

Thou from the mighty dead thoſe arms haſt torn, 
Which once the greateſt of mankind had worn. 

Yet live! I give thee one illuſtrious day, 

A blaze of glory ere thou fad'ſt away. 240 
For, ah! no more Andromache ſhall come, 

With joyful tears, to welcome Hector home ; 

No more, officious, with endearing charms, 

From thy tir'd limbs unbrace Pelides' arms! 

Then with his ſable brow he gave the nod, 245 
That ſeals his word; the ſanction of the god. 
The ſtubborn arms (by Jove's command Jiſpos'd) 
Conform'd ſpontaneous, and around him clos'd 
Fill'd with. the god, enlarg'd his members grew, 
Thro' all his veins a ſudden vigour flew, 250 
The blood in briſker tides began to roll, 

And Mars himſelf came ruſhing on his ſoul. 

Exhorting loud thro? all the field he ſtrode, 

And look'd, and mov'd, Achilles, or a god. 

Now Meſthles, Glaucus, Medon he inſpires, 3 

Now Phorcys, Chromius, and Hippothous üres; — 
© 
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The great Therſilochus like fury found, 
Aſteropæus kindled at the ſound, 


And Ennomus, in avgury renown'd. 

Hear, all ye hoſts, at hear, unnumber'd bands 260 
Of neighb'ring nations, or of diſtant lands! 

Twas not for ſtate we ſummon'd you ſo far, 

To boaſt our numbers, and the pomp of war; 

Ye came to fight; a valiant foe to chaſe, 

To ſave our preſent, and our future race. 265 
For this, our wealth, our products you enjoy, 

And glean the relics of exhauſted 'Troy. 

Now then to conquer or to die prepare, 

To die or conquer are the terms of war. 

Whatever hands ſhall win Patroclus ſlain, 270 
Whoe'er ſhall drag him to the Trojan train, 

With Hector's ſelf mall equal honours claim; 

With Hector part the ſpoil, and ſhare the fame. 

Fir'd by his words, the troops diſmiſs their fears, 
They join, they thicken, they protend their ſpears; 
Full on the Greeks they drive in firm array, 276 
And each from Ajax hopes the glorious prey : 

Vain hope! what numbers ſhall the field o'erſpread! 
What victims periſh round the mighty dead! 

Great Ajax mark'd the growing ſtorm from far, 
And thus beſpoke his brother of the war. 281 
Our fatal day, alas! is come, my friend, 

And all our wars and glories at an end ! 
*Tis not this corſe alone we guard in vain, 
Condemn'd to vultures on the Trojan plain 285 


Me too muſt yield: the ſame ſad fate muſt fall 


On thee, on me, perhaps, my friend, on all. 
See what a tempeſt direful Hector ſpreads, 
And, lo! it burſts, it thunders on our heads! 
Call on our Greeks, if any hear the call, 290 
'The braveſt Greeks; this hour demands them all. 
The warrior rais'd his voice, and wide around 
The held re-echo'd the diſtreſsful ſound. 
Oh chiefs! oh princes! to whoſe hand is giv'n 
The rule of men; whoſe glory is from heavin! 295 
Whom with due honours both Atrides grace : 
Ye guides and guardians of our Argive race! 


Al, 


ll, 
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All, whom this well-known voice ſhall reach from far, 
All, whom I ſee not thro? this cloud of war, 
Come all! let gen'rous rage your arms employ, 300 
And fave Patroclus from the dogs of 'Troy. | 

Oilean Ajax firſt the voice obey'd, 

Swift was his pace, and ready was his aid; 

Next him Idomeneus, more flow with age, 

And Merion, burning with a hero's rage. 305 
The long ſucceeding numbers who can name? 

But all were Greeks, and eager all for fame. 

Fierce to the charge great Hector led the throng ; 
Whole Troy, embodied, ruſh'd with ſhouts along. 
Thus, when a mountain-billow foams and raves, 310 
Where ſome ſwoln river diſembogues his waves, 

Full in the mouth is ſtopp'd the ruſhing tide, 

"The boiling ecean works from fide to fide, 

The river trembles to its utmoſt ſhore, . 

And diſtant rocks rebellow to the roar. 315 

Nor leſs reſolv'd, the firm Achaian band 
With brazen ſhields in horrid circle ſtand: 

Jove, pouring darkneſs o'er the mingled fight, 
Conceals the warriors ſhining helms in night : 

To him, the chief for whom the hoſts contend, 320 
Had liv'd not hateful, for he liv'd a friend: 

Dead he protects him with ſuperior care, 

Nor dooms his carcaſe to the birds of air. 

The firſt attack the Grecians ſcarce ſuſtain, 
Repuls'd, they yield; the Trojans ſeize the ſlain: 325 
Then fierce they rally, to revenge led on 
By the ſwift rage of Ajax Telamon. 

(Ajax to Peleus? fon the ſecond name, 
n graceful ſtature next, and next in fame). 
With headlong force the foremoſt ranks he tore; 339 
So thro? the thicket burſts the mountain-boar, + 
And rudely ſcatters, far to diſtance round, 
The frighted hunter and the baying hound. 
The ſon of Lethus, brave Pelaſgus' heir, 
Hippothous, dragg'd the carcaſe thro' the war; 335 
The finewy ancles Por'd, the feet he bound 
With thongs, inſerted thro? the double wound: 
Inevitable tate o'ertakes the deed ; 
Doom'd by great Ajax” * lance to bleed; 1 
t 


It cleft the helmet's brazen, cheeks in twain; 340 
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The ſhatter'd creſt, and horſe-hair, ſtrow the plain; 
With nerves relax'd he tumbles to the ground; 
The brain comes guſhing thro” the ghaflliy wound: 
He drops Patroclus' foot, and o'er him ſpread 
Now lies, a ſad companion of the dead : 345 
Far from Lariſſa lies, his native air, 
And ill requites his parent's tender care. 
Lamented youth! in life's firſt bloom he fell, 
Sent by great Ajax to the ſhades of hell. 

Once more at Ajax, Hector's jav'lin flies; 350 
The Grecian, marking as it cut the ſkies, 
Shunn'd the deſcending death; which hiſſing on, 
Stretch'd in the duſt the great Iphytus' ſon, 
Schedius the brave, of all the Phocian kind 
The boldeſt warrior, and the nobleit mind: 355 
In little Panope for ſtrength renown'd, 
He held his ſeat, and rul'd the realms around. 
Plung'd in his throat, the weapon drank his blood, 
And deep tranſpiercing, thro” the ſhoulder ſtood; 
In clanging arms the hero fell, and all 360 
The beds reſounded with his weighty fall. 
Phorcys, as ſlain Hippothous he defends, 
The Telamonian Jance his belly rends; 
The hollow armour burſt before the ſtroke, 
And thro? the wound the ruſhing entrails broke, 365 
In ſtrong convulſions panting on the ſands 
He lies, and graſps the duſt with dying hands. 

Struck at the ſight, recede the Trojan train: 
The ſhouting Argives ſtrip the heroes flain. 
And now had Troy, by Greece compell'd to yield, 370 
Fled to her ramparts, and reſign'd the field; 
Greece, in her native fortitude elate, 
With Jove averſe, had turn'd the ſcale of fate; 
But Phœbus urg'd Aneas to the fight; 
He ſeem'd like aged Periphas to fight : 375 
(A herald in Anchiſes' love grown old, 
Rever'd for prudence, and with prudence bold). 

Thus he—What methods yet, oh chief ! remain, 
To ſave your Troy, tho? heav'n its fall ordain? 
There have been herogs, who, by virtuous care, 380 

zy valaur, numbers, and by arts of war, 


Have 
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Have forc'd the pow'rs to ſpare a ſinking ſtate, 
And gain'd at length the glorious odds of fate. 
But you, when fortune ſmiles, when Jove declares 
His partial favour, and aſſiſts your wars, 385 
Your ſhameful efforts *gainſt yourſelves employ, 
And force th' unwilling god to ruin Troy. 
Aneas thro? the form aſſum'd deſcries 
The pow'r conceal'd, and thus to Hector cries. 
Oh laſting ſhame! to our own fears a prey, 399 
We ſeek our ramparts, and deſert the day. 
A god, nor is he leſs, my boſom warms, 
And tells me, Jove afferts the 'Trojan arms. 
He ſpoke, and foremoſt to the combat flew : 
The bold example all his hoſts purſue. 395 
Then brit, Leocritus beneath him bled, 
In vain belov'd by valiant Lycomede; 
Who view'd his fall, and grieving at the chance, 
Swift to revenge it, ſent his angry lance : 
The whirling lance, with vig?rous force addreſt, 400 
Deſcends, and pants in Apilton's breaſt : 
From rich Pzoma's vales the warrior came, 
Next thee, Aſteropeus! in place and fame. 
A ſteropeus with grief beheld the lain, 
And ruth'd to combat, but he ruſh'd in vain : 405 
Indiffolubly firm, around the dead, 
Rank within rank, on buckler buckler ſpread, 
And hem'd with briſtled ſpears, the Grecians itood 
A brazen bulwark, and an iron wood. 
Great Ajax eyes them with inceſſant care, 410 
And in an orb contracts the crowded war, 
Cloſe in their ranks commands to fight or fall, 
And {ſtands the centre and the ſoul of all: 
Fixt on the ſpot they war, and wounded, wound ; 
A ſanguine torrent ſteeps the reeking ground; 475 
On heaps the Greeks, on heaps the Trojans bled, 
And tlick*ning round them, riſe the hills of dead. 
Greece, in clole order, and collected might, 
Yet ſuffers leatt, and ſways the wav'ring fight: 
Fierce as conflicting tires, the combat burns, 420 
And now it riſes, now it {inks by turns. 
In one thick darkneſs all the tight was loſt; 
The ſun, the moon, and. all th' ethereal hoſt 
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Scem'd as extinct; day raviſh'd from their eyes, 

And all heav'n's ſplendours blotted from the ſkies. 425 
Such o'er Patroclus' body hung the night, 
The reſt in ſunſhine fought, and open light : 
Unclouded there, th? aerial azure . 
No vapour reſted on the mountain's head, 
The golden ſun pour'd forth a ſtronger ray, 430 
And all the broad expanſion flam'd with day. 
Diſpers'd around the plain, by fits they fight, 

And here, and there, their ſcatter'd arrows light: 

But death and darkneſs o'er the carcaſe ſpread, 

There burn'd the war, and there the mighty bled. 435 

Meanwhile the ſons of Neſtor, in the rear, 

Their fellows routed, toſs the diſtant ſpear, 

And ſkirmiſh wide : ſo Neſtor gave command, 

When from the ſhips he ſent the Pylian band. 

The youthful brothers thus for fame contend, 440 
Nor knew the fortune of Achilles' friend; 

In thought they view'd him ſtill, with martial joy, 
Glorious in arms, and dealing deaths to Troy. 

But round the corſe, the heroes pant for breath, 
And thick and heavy grows the work of death: 445 
O'erlabour'd now, with duſt, and ſweet, aud gore, 
Their knees, their legs, their feet, are cover'd o'er ; 
Drops follow drops, the clouds on clouds ariſe, [eyes. 
And carnage clogs their hands, and darkneſs fills their 
As when a ſlaughter'd bull's yet reeking hide, 450 
Strain'd with full force, and tugg'd from fide to fide, 
The brawny curriers ſtretch; and labour o'er 
THY extended ſurface, drunk with fat and gore 
So tugging, round the corſe both armies ſtood ; 

The — oþ body bath'd in ſweet and blood: 455 

While Greeks and Ilians equal ſtrength employ, 

Now to the ſhips to force it, now to Troy. 

Not Pallas? ſelf, her breaſt when fury warms, 

Nor he, whoſe anger ſets the world in arms, 

Could blame this . ſuch rage, ſuch horror reign'd ; 

Such, Jove to honour the great dead ordain'd. 461 

Achilles in his ſhips at Alkane lay. 

Nor knew the fatal fortune of the day; 

He, yet unconſcious of Patroclus' fall, 

In duſt extended under Ilion's wall, 465 
Expects, 


— 
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Expects him glorious from the conquer'd plain, 

And for his wiſh'd return prepares in vain 

Tho' well he knew, to make proud Ilion bend, 

Was more than heav'n had deſtin'd to his friend, 
Perhaps to him: this Thetis had reveal'd ; 470 
The reſt, in pity to her ſon, conceal'd.“ 

Still rag'd the conflict round the hero dead, 

And heaps on heaps, by mutual wounds they bled. 
Curs'd be the man (ev'n private Greeks would ſay) 
Who dares deſert this well-diſputed day ! 475: 
Firſt may the cleaving earth before our eyes 

Gape wide, and drink our blood for ſacrifice ! 

Firit perith all, ere haughty Troy ſhall boaſt 

We loſt Patroclus, and our glory loſt. 

Thus they. While with one voice the Trojans ſaid, - - 
Graat this day, Jove! or heap us on the dead! 481 
Then claſh their ſounding arms; the clangors riſe, 

And ſhake the brazen concave of the ſkies. 

Meantime, at diitance from the ſcene of blood, 

The penſive ſteeds of great Achilles ſtood ; 485 
Their godlike maſter Nein before their eyes, 

They wept, and ſhar'd in human miſeriecs. 

In vain Automedon now ſhakes the rein, 

Now plies the lath, and ſoothes and threats in vain 
Nor to the fight, nor Helleſpont they go, 490 
Reſtive they ſtood, and ob{tinate in woe : 

Still as a tomb-itone, never to be mov'd, 

On ſome good man, or woman, unreprov'd 

Lays its eternal weight; or fix'd as ſtands 

A marble courſer by the ſculptor's hands, 495 
Plac'd on the hero's grave. Along their face 

The big round drops cours'd down with filent pace, 
Conglobing on the duſt. Their manes, that late 
Circled their arched necks, and wav'd in itate, 

Trail'd on the duſt, beneath the yoke were ſpread, co 
And prone to earth was hung their languid head; 

Nor Jove diſdain'd to caſt a pitying ok: 

While thus relenting to the ſteeds 2 ſpoke. 

Unhappy courſers of immortal ſtrain! | 
Exempt from age, and deathleſs now in vain 505, 
Did we your race on mortal man beſtow, 

Only, alas! to ſhare in mortal woe? 
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For ah! what is there, of inferior birth, 

That breathes or creeps upon the duſt of earth; 

What wretched creature of what wretched kind, 5 10 
Than man more weak, calamitous, and blind? 

A miſerable race | but ceaſe to mourn : 

For not by you ſhall Priam's ſon be borne 

High on the ſplendid car: one glorious prize 

He raſhly boaſts; the reſt our will denies. 515 
Ourſelf will ſwiftneſs to your nerves impart, 

Ourſelf with riſing ſpirits ſwell your heart. 
Automedon your rapid flight ſhall bear 

Safe to the navy thro? the ſtorm of war. 

For yet *tis givin to Troy, to ravage o'er 520 
The field, and ſpread her flaughters to. the ſhore; 

The fun ſhall ſce her conquer, till his fall 

With ſacred darkneſs ſhades the face of all. 

He ſaid ; and breathing in th' immortal horſe 
Exceflive ſpirit, urg*d them to the courſe; 525 
From their high manes they ſhake the duſt, and bear 
The kindling chariot thro” the parted war: 

So flics a . e. through the Ar train 

Of geeſe, that ſcream, and ſcatter round the plain. 
From danger now with ſwiftelt ſpeed. they flew, 530 
And now to conquelt with like ſpeed purſue ; | 
Sole in the ſeat the charioteer remains, 

Now plies the jav'Jin, now directs the reins : 

Him brave Alcimedon beheld diſtreſt, 

Approach'd the chariot, and the chief addreſt. 535 

What god provokes thee, raſhly thus to dare, 
Alone, unaided, in the thickeſt war ? 

Alas! thy friend is flain, and HeSor wields 
Achilles' arms triumphant in the fields, 
In happy time, the charioteer replies, 540 
The bold Alcimedon now greets my eyes; 
No Greek like him, the heav'nly ſteeds reſtrains, 
Or holds their fury in ſuſpended reins; 
Patroclus, while he liv'd, their rage could tame, 
Dut now Patroclus is an empty name! 545 
To thee I yield the ſeat, to thee reſign 
The ruling charge: the taſk of fight be mine. 
He ſaid. c neclon, with active heat, 
Snatches the reius, aud vaults into the ſeat. 


His 
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His friend deſcends. The chief of Troy deſcry'd, 550 
And call'd Æneas fighting near his fide. 

Lo, to my ſight beyond our hope reſtor'd, 

Achilles' car, deſerted of its lord! 

The glorious ſteeds our ready arms invite, 

Scarce their weak drivers guide them thro? the fight : 
Can ſuch opponents ſtand, when we aſſail? 556 
Unite thy MT my friend, and we prevail. 

The ſon of Venus to the counſel yields; 

Then o'er their backs they ſpread their ſolid ſhields; 
With braſs refulgent the broad ſurface ſhin'd, 56e 
And thick bull-hides the ſpacious concave lind. 
Them Chromius follows, Arctus ſucceeds, 

Each hopes the conqueſt of the lofty ſteeds ; 

In vain, brave youths, with glorious hopes ye burn. 

In vain advance! not fated to return. 565 

Unmov'd, Automedon attends the fight, 

Implores th' Eternal, aud collects his might. 

Then turning to his friend, with dauntleis mind: 

Oh keep the foaming courſers cloſe behind! 

Full on my ſhoulders let their noſtrils blow, 570 
For hard the fight, determin'd is the foe; 

"Tis Hector comes; and when he ſeeks the prize, 
War knows no mean: he wins it, or he dies. 

Then thro? the field he ſends his voice aloud, 

And calls th* Ajaces from the warring crowd, 575 
With great Atrides. Hither turn, he ſaid, 

Turn, where diſtreſs demands immediate aid; 

The dead, encircled by his friends, forego, 

And fave the living from a ſiercer foe. 

Upheld we ſtand, unequal to engage 580 
The force of Hector, and /Encas' rage: 

Yet mighty as they are, my force to prove 

Is only mine: th” event belongs to Jose. 

He ſpoke, and high the ſounding jav'lin flung, 
Which paſs'd the ſhield of Aretus the young; 585 
It pierc'd his belt, emboſs'd with curious art; 

Then in the lower belly ſtuck the dart. 
As when the pond'rous axe, deſcending full, 
Cleaves the broad forehead of ſome brawny bull; 589 
Struck *twixt the horns, he ſprings with many a bound, 
Then tumbling rolls enormous on the ground: 

Thus 
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Thus fell the youth; the air his ſoul receiv'd, 
And the ſpear trembles as his entrails heav'd. 
Now at Automedon the 'Trojan foe 
Diſcharg'd his lance; the meditated blow, 595 
Stooping, he ſhunn'd; the jav'lin idly fled, 
And hiſs'd innoxious o'er the hero's head; 
Deep rooted in the ground, the forceful ſpear 
In long vibrations ſpent its fury there. | 
With claſhing faulchions now the chiefs had clos'd, 
But each brave Ajax heard, and interpos'd ; 601 


Nor longer Hector with his Trojans ſtood, 


But left their ſlain companion in his blood: 
His arms Automedon diveſts, and crics, 
Accept, Patroclus, this mean ſacrifice. 605 
Thus have I ſooth'd my griefs, and thus have paid, 
Poor as it is, ſome ofPring to thy ſhade. 

90 looks the lion o'er a mangled boar, 
All grim with rage, and horrible with gore; 
High on the chariot at one bound he ſprung, 610 
And o'er his ſeat the bloody trophies hung. 

And now Minerva, from the realms of air 
Deſcends impetuous, and renews the war; 
For, pleas'd at length the Grecian arms to aid, | 
The lord of thunders ſent the blue-ey'd maid. 615 
As when high Jove, denouncing future woe, 
Ober the dark clouds extends his purple bow, 
In ſign of tempeits from the troubled air, 
Or from the rage of man, deſtructive war), 
The drooping cattle dread th' impending ſkies, 628 
And from his half-till'd field the lab'rer flies. 
In ſuch a form the goddeſs round her drew 
A livid cloud, and to the battle flew. 
Aiſuming Phoenix” ſhape, on earth ſhe falls, 
And in his well-known voice to Sparta calls. 625 
And lies Achilles' friend, belov'd by all, 
A prey to dogs beneath the Trojan wall? 
What ſhame to Greece for future times to tell: 
To thee the greateſt, in whoſe cauſe he fell! 

Oh chief! oh father! Atreus' fon replies, 630 
Oh full of days! by long experience wiſe ! 
What more defires my ſoul, than here, unmov'd, 


To guard the body of the man I lov'd ? 


Ah 
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Ah would Minerva ſend me ſtrength to rear 
This weary'd arm, and ward the ſtorm of war! 635 
But Hector, like the rage of fire we dread, 
And Jove's own glories blaze around his head. 
Pleas'd to be rd of all the pow'rs addreſt, 
She breathes new v.;;0ur in her hero's breaſt, 
And fills with keen revenge, with fell deſpight, 640 
Deſire of blood, and rage, and Juſt of fight. 
So burns the vengetul hornet, foul all o'er, 
Repuls'd in vain, and thirſty {till of gore 
Bold fon of Air and Heat, on angry wings 
Untam'd, untir'd, he turns, attacks, and ſtings. 645 
Fir'd with Jike ardour tierce Atrides flew, 
And ſeat his foul with ev'ry lance he threw. 

There ſtood a Trojan, not unknown to fame, 
Eetion's ſon, and Pods was his name; 
With riches honour'd, and with courage bleſt, 650 
By Hector lov'd, his comrade, and his guelt ; 
Thro' his broad belt the {pear a paſſage found, 
And, pond'rous as he falls, his arms reſound. 
Sudden at Hector's fide Apollo ſtood, 
Like Phznops, Atius' ſon, appear'd the god; 655 
4 the great, who held his wealthy reign 

n fair Abydos, by the rolling main). 

Oh prince, he cry'd, oh foremoſt once in fame! 
What Grecian now {hall tremble at thy name? 
Doſt thou, at length, to Menelaus yield, 660 
A. chief once thought no terror of the field; 
Yet ſingly, now, the long-diſputed prize 
He bears victorious, while our army flies. 
By the ſame arm illuſtrious Podes bled, 
The friend of Hector, unreveng'd, is dead! 665 
This heard, o'er Hector 8 a cloud of woe, 
Rage lifts his lance, and drives him on the foe. 

But now th* Eternal ſhook his ſable ſhield, 
That ſhaded Ide, and ail the ſubje& field 
Bencath its ample verge. A rolling cloud 670 
Involv'd the mount; the thunder roar'd aloud ; 
Th' affrighted hills from their foundations nod, 
Aud blaze beucath the lightnings of the god: 
At one regard of his all-teeing eye, 
The vanquiſh'd triumph, and the victors fly. 675 

Then” 
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Then trembled Greece: the flight Penelus led; 


For as the brave Bœotian turn'd his head 

To face the foe, Polydamas drew near, 

And raz'd his ſhoulder with a ſhorten'd ſpear : 
By Hector wounded, Leitus quits the plain, 


Pierc'd thro? the wriſt; and raging with the pain, 


Graſps his once formidable lance in vain. | * 


As Hector follow'd, Idomen addreſt 
The flaming jav'lin to his'manly breaſt ; 
The brittle point before his cors'let yields; 
Exulting Troy with clamour fills the fields: 
High on his chariot as the Cretan ſtood, 
The fon of Priam whirPd the miſſive wood; 
But, erring from its aim, th” impetuous ſpear 
Strook-to the duſt the 'ſquire and charioteer 
Of martial Merion: Cœranus his name, 
Who left fair Lyctus for the fields of ſame. 
On foot bold Merion fought ; and now laid low, 
Had grac'd the triumphs of his Trojan foe; 
But the brave *ſquire the ready courſers brought, 
And with his life his maſter's ſafety bought. 
Between his cheek and ear the weapon went, 
The teeth it ſhatter'd, and the tongue it rent. 
Prone from the ſeat he tumbles to the plain; 
His dying hand forgets the falling rein: 
This Merion reaches, bending from the car, 
And urges to defert the hopeleſs 'war ; 
Idomeneus conſents ; the laſh apphes ; 
And the ſwift chariot to the navy flies. 

Nor Ajax leſs the will of heav'n deſcry'd, 
And conguelt ſhifting to the Trojan fide, 


Turn'd by the hand of Jove. Then thus begun, 


To Atreus' ſeed, the godlike Telamon. 

Alas! who ſees not Jove's almighty hand 
Transfers the glory to the Trojun band? 
Whether the weak or ſtrong diſcharge the dart, 
He guides each arrow to a Grecian heart: 

Not ſo our ſpears: inceſſant tho' they rain, 

He ſulfers ev'ry lance to fall in vain, 

Deſerted of the god, yet let us try 

Wllat human rengtl. aud prudence can ſupply 3 
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If yet this honour'd corſe, in triumph borne, 
May glad the fleets that hope not our return, 
Who tremble yet, ſcarce reſcu'd from their fates, 
And {till hear Hector thund'ring at their gates. 720 
Some hero too mult be deſpatch'd to bear 
The mournful meſſage to Pelides' ear; 
For ſure he knows not, diſtant on the ſhore, 
His friend, his lov'd Patroclus, is no more. 
But ſuch a chief I ſpy not thro' the hoſt: 725 
The men, the iteeds, the armies, all are loſt 
In gen'ral darkneſs. —Lord of earth and air! 
Oh king! oh father! hear my humble pray'r : 
Diſpel this cloud, the light of heav'n reſtore ; 
Give me to ſee, and Ajax aſks no more : 730 
If Greece muſt periſh, we thy will obey ; 
But let us periſh in the face of day ! 
With tears. the hero ſpoke, and at his pray'r 
The god relenting, clear'd the clouded air; 
Forth burſt the fun with all-enlight'ning ray; 735 
The blaze of armour flaſh'd againſt the day. 
Now, now, Atrides ! caſt around thy fight, 
If yet Antilochus ſurvives the fight, 
Let him to great Achilles' ear convey 
The fatal news.—Atrides haſtes away. 740 
So turns the hon from the nightly fold, 
Though high in courage, and with hunger bold, 
Long gall'd by herdimen, and long vex'd by hounds, 
Stiff with fatigue, and fretted ſore with wounds; 
The darts fly round him from an hundred hands, 745 
And the red terrors of the blazing brands: 
Till late, reluctant, at the dawn of day 
Sour he departs, and quits th? untaited prey. 
So mov'd Atrides from his dang”rous place 
With weary limbs, but with unwilling pace 750 
The foe, he fear'd, might yet Patroclus gain, 
And much admonith'd, much adjur'd his train. 
Oh guard thele relies to your charge contign'd, 
And bear the merits of the dead in mind ; 
How 1kill'd he was in each obliging art; 755 
The mildeſt manners, and the gentleſt heart: 
He was, alas! but fate decreed his end; 
In death a hero, as in lite a friend! 
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So parts the chief; from rank to rank he flew, 
And round on all ſides ſent his piereing view. 760 
As the bold bird, endu'd with tharpeſt eye 
Of all that wing the mid acria] ſky, 
The ſacred eagle, from his walks above 
Looks down, and ſees the diſtant thicket move; 
Then ſtoops, and ſouſing on the quiv'ring hair, 765 
Snatches his life amid the clouds of air. 
Not with leſs quickneſs, his exerted fight 
Paſs'd this, and that way, through the ranks of fight: 
Till on the left the chief he ſought he found; 
Cheering his men, and ſpreading deaths around. 770 
To him the king. Belov'd of Jove ! draw near, 
For ſadder tidings never touch'd thy ear; 


Thy eyes have witneſs'd what a fatal turn! 


How llion triumphs, and th' Achaians mourn. 
This is not all : Patroclus, on the ſhore 775 
Now pale and dead, ſhall ſuccour Greece no more; 
Fly to the flect, this inſtant fly, and tell 
The ſad Achilles how his lov'd one fell: 
He too may haſte the naked corſe to gain; 
The arms are Hector's, who diſpoil'd the ſlain. 780 
The youthful warrior heard with ſilent woe, 
From his fair eyes the tears began to flow; 
Big with the mighty grief, he ſtrove to ſay 
What ſorrow dictates, but no word found way. 
To brave Laodocus his arms he flung, 785 
Who near him wheeling, drove his iteeds along ; 
Then ran, the mournful meſſage to impart, 
With tearful eyes, and with dejected heart. 
Swift fled the youth: nor Menelaus ſtands, 
Though fore diſtreſt, to aid the Pylian bands; 790 
But bids bold Thraſymede thoſe troops ſuitain ; 
Himſelf returns to his Patroclus ſlain. 
Gone is Antilochus, the hero ſaid, 
But hope not, warriors, for Achilles' aid: 2 
Though fierce his rage, unbounded be his woe, 795 
Unarm'd, he fights not with the Trojan foe. 
»Tis in our hands alone our hopes remain, 
*Tis our own vigour mult the dead regain, 
And fave ourſelves, while with impetuous hate 


Troy pours along, and this way rolls our fate, 899 
2 "Tis 
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"Tis well, ſaid Ajax, be it then thy care, 
With Merion's aid, the weighty corſe to rear; 
Myſelf and my bold brother will ſuitain 
The ſhock of Hector and his charging train: 
Nor fear we armies, fighting fide by fide; 805 
What Troy can dare, we have already try'd, 
Have try'd it, and have ſtood. The hero ſaid. 
High from the ground the warriors heave the dead, 
A general clamour riſes at the ſight ; 
Loud ſhout the Trojans, and renew the fight. 810 
Not fiercer ruſh along the gloomy wood, 
With rage inſatiate, and with thirſt of blood, 
Voracious hounds, that, many a length before 
Their furious hunters, drive the wounded boar; 
But if the ſavage turns his glaring eye, 815 
They howl alot and round the foreſt fly. 
Thus on retreating Greece the 'Trojans pour, 
Wave their thick faulchions, and their jav'lins ſhow'r : 
But Ajax turning, to their fears they yield, 
All pale they tremble, and forſake the field. 820 
While thus aloft the hero's corſe they bear, 
Behind them rages all the ſtorm of war; 
Confuſion, tumult, horror, o'er the throng 
Of men, ſteeds, chariots, urg'd the rout along: 
Leſs fierce the winds with riſing flames conſpire, 825 
To whelm ſome city under waves of fire ; 
Now fink in gloomy clouds the proud abodes ; 
Now crack the blazing temples of the gods; 
The rumbling torrent thro' the ruin rolls, 
And ſheets of ſmoke mount heavy to the poles. 830 
The heroes ſweat beneath their honour'd load: 
As when two mules, along the rugged road, 
From the {teep mountain with exerted ſtrength 
Drag ſome vaſt beam, or maſt's unweildy length 
Inly they groan, big drops of ſweat diſtil, 835 
Th' enormous timber lab'ring down the hill; 
So theſe. — Behind, the bulk of Ajax ttands, 
And breaks the torrent of the ruſhing bands. 
Thus when a river, ſwell'd with ſudden rains, 
Spreads his broad waters o'er the level plains, 840 
Some interpoſing hill the {tream divides, 
And breaks its | Kang and turns the winding tides. 
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Still cloſe they follow, cloſe the rear engage; 


Aneas ſtorms, and Hector foams with rage: | 
While Greece a heavy, thick retreat maintains, 845 
Wedg'd in one body, like a flight of cranes, 

That ſhriek inceſſant while the faulcon, hung 

High on pois'd pinions, threats their callow young. 
80 , wh the Trojan chiefs the Grecians fly, 

Such the wild terror, and the mingled cry : 850 
Within, without the trench, and all the way, 

Strow'd in bright heaps, their arms and armour lay: 
Such horror Jove impreſt! Yet. ſtill proceeds 


The work of death, and ſtill the battle bleeds. 
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The grief of Achilles, and new armour made him 
by Vulcan, 


T HE news f the death of Patreclus is brought to Achil- 
les by Antilachus. * Thetis, hearing his | anche wad; 
comes with all her ſea-nymphs to comfort him. The 
ſpeeches of the mother and ſon on this occaſion. Iris 
appears to Achilles by the command of Juno, and orders 
him to ſhew himſelf at the head of the entrenchments. 
The fight of him turns the fortune of the day, and the 
body of Patroclus is carried off by the Greeks. The 
Trojans call a council, where Ilector and Polydamas 
diſagree in their opinions ; but the advice of the farmer 
prevatls, to remain encamped in the field, The grief of 
Achilles over the body 2, Patrotlus, 

Tletis goes to the faiace of V ulcan ts obtain new arms 
for her jon. The dejcraplion of the wonderful works of 

Vulcan; and, laſtly, that noble ne of the fhield of Achil- 
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The latter part of the nine and twentieth day, and the 
night enſuing, tate up this books The ſcene is at Achil- 
les's tent on the ſea-jhare, from whence it changes le 


the palace of Vulcan. 


Hs like the rage of fire the combat burns, 
And now it rites, now it inks by turns. 
M-anwhile, where Helleſpont's broad waters flow, 
Stood iNeitor's fon, the meilenger ot woe: 
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There ſat Achilles, ſhaded by his fails, 5 
On hoilted yards extended to the gales; 
Penſive he ſat ; for all that fate delign' 
tofe in ſad proſpect to his boding mind. 
Thus to his foul he ſaid. Ah, what conſtrains 
The Grecks, late victors, now to quit the plains? 10 
Is this the day, which heav'n ſo long ago 
Ordain'd, to fink me wich the weight of woe | 
$9 Thetis warn'd, when by a Trojan hand 
The braveſt of the Myrmidonian band 
Should loſe the light? Fulfil'd is that decree ; 15 
Fall'n is the warrior, and Patroclus he! 
In vain I charg'd him ſoon to quit the plain, 
And wern'd to ſhun Hectorean force in vain ! 
Thus while he thinks, Antilochus appears, 
And tells the melancholy tale with tears. 20 
Sad tidings, ſon of Pelens ! thou muſt hear; 
And wretched J, tl? unwilling meſſenger ! 
Dead is Patroclus ! for his corſe they fight; 
His naked corſe; his arms are Hector's right. 
A ſudden horror ſhot thro? all the chief, 25 
And wrapt his ſenſes in a cloud of grief; 
Caſt on the ground, with furious hands he ſpread 
"The ſcorching aſhes o'er his graceful head; 
His purple garments, and his golden hairs, 
Thoſe he deforms with duſt, and theſe he tears: 30 
Cu the hard foil his groaning breaſt he threw, 
And roll'd and grovei'd, as to earth he grew. 
The virgin captives, with diſorder'd charms, 
(Won by his own, or by Patroclus' arms), 34 
Ruſh'd trom the tents with cries; and gath'ring round, 
Beat their white breaſts, and fainted on the ground: 
While Neſtor's ſon ſuſtains a manlier part, 
And mourns the warrior with a warrior's heart; 
Hangs on his arms, amidſt his frantic woe, 
And oft prevents the meditated blow. 40 
Far in the deep abyſſes of the main, 
With hoary Nercus, and the watry train, 
The mother goddeſs, from her cryſtal throne, 
Heard his loud cries, and anſwer'd groan for groan. 
The circling Nereids with their miſtreſs weep, 45 


And all the ſea- green liſters of the deep. 
Thalia, 
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Thalia, Glauce, ev'ry watry name, 
Neſzza mild, and filver Spio came: 
Cymothœ and Cymodoce were nigh, 
And the blue languiſh of ſoft Ala's eye. 
Their locks Actæa and Limnoria rear, 
Then Proto, Doris, Panope, appear, 
Thoa, Pheruſa, Doto, Melita ES 
Agave gentle, and Ampithœ gay: 

Next Callianira, Callianaſſa, ſhow 

Their ſiſter looks; Dexamene the flow, 
And ſwift Dynamene, now cut the tides : 
Izra now the verdant wave divides : 
Nemertes with Apſeudes lifts the head, 
Bright Galatea quits her pearly bed : 
Theſe Orythia, Clymene, attend, 

Mara, Amphinome, the train extend. 
And black Jamra, and Janalla fair, 

And Amatheia with her amber hair; 


All theſe, and all that deep in occan held 


Their ſacred ſeats, the glimm'ring grotto filPd ; 


Fach beat her iv'ry breœaſt with- blent woe, 
Till Thetis' ſorrows thus began to flow. 


Hear me, and judge, ye liſters of the main? 


How juſt a cauſe has 'Thetis to complain ? 
Flow wretched, were I mortal, were my fate! 


How more than wretched in th' immortal {ſtate ! 


Sprung from my bed a godlike hero came, 
Ine braveſt far that ever bore the name; 
Like ſome fair olive, by my careful hand 
He grew, he flourith'd, and adorn'd the land; 
To troy I ſent him; but the fates ordain 
He never, never muſt return again. 

So ſhort a ſpace the light of heav'n to view, 
So ſhort, alas! and fill'd with anguiſh too. 
Hear how his forrows echo thro' the ſhore ! 
I cannot eaſe them, but I mult deplore ; 

1 go at leaſt to bear a tender part, 


And mourn my lov'd one with a mother's heart. 


She ſaid, and left the caverns of the main, 
All bath'd in tears, the melancholy train 


Attend her way. Wide-op'ning part the tides, 


While the long pomp the ſilver wave divides. 
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Approaching now, they touch'd the Trojan land; 
Then, two by two, aſcended up the ſtrand. 90 
Th' immortal mother, ſtanding cloſe beſide 
Her mournful offspring, to his ſighs reply'd; 
Along the coaſt their mingled clamours ran, 
And thus the filver-footed dame began. 
Why mourns my ſon ? thy late preferr'd requeſt 95 
The god has granted, and the Greeks diſtreſt : 
Why nourns my ſon ? thy anguiſh let me ſhare, 
Reveal the cauſe, and truſt a parent's care. 
He, deeply groaning—To this cureteſs grief 
Not ev'n the thund'rer's favour brings relief. 100 
Patroclus—ah ! Say, goddeſs, can I boaſt 
A pleaſure now? Revenge itſelf is loſt ; 
Patroclus, lov'd of all my martial train, 
Beyond mankind, beyond myſelf, is flain ! 
Loft are thoſe arms the gods themſelves beſtow'd 105 
On Peleus; Hector bears the glorious load. | 
Curs'd be that day, when all the pow'rs above 
Thy charms ſubmitted to a mortal love: 
Oh hadfſt thon ſtill, a ſiſter of the main, 
Purſu'd the pleaſures of the wat'ry reign ; 110 
And happier Peleus, leſs ambitious, led 
A mortal beauty to his equal bed! 
Ere the ſad fruit of thy unhappy womb 
Had caus'd fuch ſorrows paſt, and woes to come, 
For ſoon, alas! that wretched offspring flain, 115 
New woes, new ſorrows ſhall create again. 
"Tis not in fate th' alternate now to give; 
Patroclus dead, Achilles hates to live. 
Let me revenge it on proud Hector's heart, 
Let his laſt ſpirit mole upon my. dart; 120 
On theſe conditions will I breathe : till then, 
I bluſh to walk among the race of men. 
A flood of tears, at this, the goddeſs ſhed, 
Ah then, [I ſee thee dying, ſee thee dead! 
When Hector falls, thou dy'ſt.— Let Hector die, 125 
And let me fall! Achilles made reply. 
Far lies Patroclus from his native plain! 
He fell, and falling, wiſh'd my aid in vain. 
Ah then, fince from this miſerable day 
I cait all hope of my return away, 130 
Since, 
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Since, unreveng'd, a hundred gholls demand 
The fate of Hector from Achilles? hand; 
Since here, for brutal courage far renown'd, 
I live an idle burden to the ground, 
Others in council fam'd for nobler ſkill, 135 
lore uſeful to preſerve, than I to kill), 
Let me—But oh! ye gracious pow'rs above! 
Wrath and revenge from men and gods remove : 
Far, far too dear to ev'ry mortal breaſt, n 
Sweet to the ſoul, as honey to the taſte; 140 
Gath'ring like vapours of a noxious kind 
From fiery blood, and dark'ning all the mind. 
Me Agamemnon urg'd to deadly hate; 
*Tis paſt - ] quell it; I reſign to fate. 
Yes-— 1 will meet the murd'rer of my friend; 145 
Or, it the gods ordaia it, meet my end. 
The itroke of fate the braveit cannot thum ; 
The great Alcides, Jove's unequall'd ſon, 
To Juno's hate at length reſign'd his breath, 
And ſunk the victim of all-conqu'ring death. 150 
So ſhail Achilles fall! ſtretch'd pale and dead, 
No more the Grecian hope, or Projan dread ! 
Let me, this inſtant, ruſh into the fields, 
And reap what glory lite's ſhort harvelt yields, 
Shall 1 not force fome widow dame to tear, 155 
With frantic hands, her long diſhevell'd hair? 
Shall I not force her breaſt to heave with ſighs, 
And the ſoſt tears to trickle from her eyes? 
Yes, I ſhall give the fair thoſe mournful charms— 
In vain you hold me—Hence ! my arms, my arms! 
Soon ſhall the ſanguine torrent ſpread ſo wide, 161 
That all ſhall know Achilles ſwells the tide, 
My ſon, (Curulcan Thetis made reply, 
To fate ſubmitting with a ſecret ſigh), 
The hoſt to ſuccour, and thy friends to ſave, 165 
Is worthy thee ;z the duty of the brave. 
But canſt thou, naked, iſſue to the plains ? 
Thy radiant arms the Trojan foe detains. 
Infulting Hector bears the ſpoils on high, 
But vainly glories, for his fate is nigh. 170 
Yet, yet a while, thy gen'rovs ardour ſtay 
Aſſur'd, I meet thee at the dawn of day, 
Charg'd 
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Charg'd with refulgent arms, a glorious load, 
Vulcanian arms, the labour of a god. 
Then turning to the daughters of the main, 175 


The goddeſs thus difmiſs'd her azure train. 


Ye ſiſter Nereids! to your deeps deſcend, 
Haſte, and our father's ſacred ſeat attend; : 
I go to find the architect divine, 
Where vaſt Olympus ſtarry ſummits ſhine : 180 


So tell our hoary fre. — This charge ſhe gave: 
The ſea- green ſiſters plunge beneath the wave: 
Thetis once more aſcends the bleſt abodes, 
Aud treads the brazen threſhold of the gods. 

And now the Greeks, from furious Hector's force, 
U :*4 to broad Helleſpont their headloag courſe: 186 
Nr yet their chicts Patroclus body bore 
Sue thro” the tempeſt to the teated ſhore, 
The horſe, the foot, with equal fury join'd, 
Pour'd on the rear, and thunder'd cloſe behind; 190 
And, like a game thro' fields of ripen'd corn, 
The rage of Hector ver the ranks was borne, 
Thrice the flain hero by the foot he drew; 
Thrice to the ſkies the Trojan clamours flew : 
Aus oft th' Ajaces his affault fuſtain ; 195 
But check*d, he turns; repuls'd, attacks again. 
With tiercer ſhouts his ling'ring troops he hires, 
Nor yields a Rep, nor from his pull retires ; 
So watchful ſhepherds ſtrive to force, in vain, 
The hungry lion from a carcale ſlain, 200 
Evn yet Patrocius had he borne away, 
And all the glories of th' extended day, 
Had not high Juno, from the realms of air, 
Secret, deſpateh'd her truſty meſſenger. 
The various ;zoddels of the ſhow'ry bow, 205 
Shot in a whirlwind to the ſhore below, 
"Do great Achilles at his ſhips ſhe came, 
And thus began the many-colour'd dame. 

Rite, ſon of Peleus ! riſe, divinely brave! 
Aſliſt the combat, and Patroclus fave : 210 
For him the ſlaughter to the fleet they ſpread, 
And fall by mutual wounds around the dead. 
To drag bim back to Troy the foe contends : 
Nor with his death the rage of Hector ends: 
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A prey to dogs he dooms the corſe to ly, 215 
And marks the place to fix his head on high. 

Riſe, and prevent, if yet you think of fame, 

Thy friend's diſgrace, thy own eternal ſhame ! 

Who ſends thee, goddeſs! from th' ætherial ſkies ? 
Achilles thus. And Iris thus replies. 220 
J come, Pelides! from the queen of Jove, 

Th' immortal empreſs of the realms above. 

Unknown to him who fits remote on high, 

Unknown to all the ſynod of the ſky. 

Thou com'lt in vain, he cries, with fury warm'd; 225 
Arms I have none, and can TI tight unarm'd ? 
Unwilling as I am, of force I itay, 

Till Thetis bring me, at the dawn of day, 

Vulcanian arms: what other can I wield ? 

Except the mighty Telamonian ſhield? 23® 
That, in my friend's defence, has Ajax ſpread, 

While his ſtrong lance around him heaps the dead: 
The gallant chief defends Menwetius? fon, 

And does what his Achilles ſhould have done. 

Thy want of arms, ſaid Iris, well we know; 235 
But tho' unarm'd, yet, clad in terrors, go! 

Let but Achilles o'er yon trench appear, 

Proud Troy ſhall tremble, and conſent to fear : 
Greece from one glance of that tremendous eye, 

Shall take new courage, and diſdain to fly. 249 

She ſpoke, and pait in air. The hero roſe; 

Her ÆEgis, Pallas o'er his ſhoulder throws 
Around his brows a golden cloud ſhe ſpread ; 
A ſtream of glory flam'd above his head. 
As when from ſome beleagner'd town ariſe 245 
The ſmokes, high curling to the ſhaded ſkies ; 
(Seen from ſome iſland, o'er the main afar, 
When men, diſtreſt, hang out the ſign of war); 
Soon as the ſun in ocean hides his rays, 
Thick on the hills the flaming beacons blaze; 250 
With long-projected beams the ſeas are bright, 
And heav'n's high arch reflects the ruddy light: 
8o from Achilles' head the iplendours riſe, 
Reflecting blaze on blaze againſt the ſkies, 
Forth march'd the chief, aal, ditant from the crowd, 
High on the rampart rais'd bis voice aloud ; - +4 
Wit 
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With her own ſhout Minerva {wells the ſound; 
Troy itarts aſtoniſh'd, and the ſhores rebound. 
As the loud trumpet's brazen mouth, from far, 
With ſhrilling clangor ſounds th” alarm of war, 260 
Struck from the walls, the echoes float on high, 
And the round bulwarks and thick tow'rs reply ; 
So high his brazen voice the hero rear'd : 
Ho'is drop their arms, aad trembled as they heard; 
And back the chariots roll, and courſers bound, 265 
And ſteeds and men ly mingled on the ground. 
Aghaſt they ſee the living Dans 8 A 
And turn their eye-balls from the {laſhing ray. 
Thrice from the treach his dreadful voice he rais'd ; 
And thrice they fled, confounded and amaz'd. 270 
Twelve in the tumult wedg'd, untimely ruſh'd 
On their own ſpears, by their own chariots cruſh'd : 
While, ſhielded from the darts, the Greeks obtain 
The long-contended carcaſe of the ſlain. 
A lofty bier the breathleſs warrior bears: 275 
Around, his ſad companions melt in tears. 
But chief Achilles, bending down his head, 
Pours unavailing ſorrows o'er the dead. 
Wnom late triumphant, with his ſteeds and car, 
He ſent reful gent to the field of war; 280 
Uahappy change! now fenſeleis, pale, he found, 
Stretch'd forth, and gaſh'd with many a gaping wound. 
Meantime, unweary'd with his heav'nly way, 
In occan's waves th' unwilling light of day 
Quench'd bis red orb, at Junv's high command, 285 
And from their labours eas'd th' Achaian band, 
The frighted Trojans, (panting from the war, 
Their ſteeds unharnets'd from the weary car), 
A ſudden council call'd ; each chief appear'd 
In haſte, and ſtanding, for to fit they fear'd. 290 
Twas now no ſealon for prolong'd debate; | 
They ſaw Achilles, and in him their fate. 
Silent they ſtood: Polydamas, at laſt, 
Skill'd to diſcern the future by the paſt, 
The fon of Panthus, thus expreſs'd his fears: 295 
(The friend of Hector, and of equal years: 
The ſelf-ſame night to both a being gave, 
One wiſe in council, one in action brave). 


In 
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In free debate, my friends, your ſentence ſpeak; 
For me, I move, before the morning break, 300 
To raiſe our camp; too dang'rous here our poſt, 

Far from Troy's walls, and on a naked coaſt. 

1 deem'd not Greece ſo dreadful, while engag'd 

In mutual feuds, her king and hero rag'd; 
Then, while we hop'd our armies might prevail, 305 
We boldly camp'd beſide a thouſand fail. | 

I dread Pelides now : his rage of mind 

Not long continues to the ſhores conſin'd, 

Nor to the fields, where long in equal fray 
Contending nations won and loſt the day ; 310 
For Troy, for Troy, ſhall henceforth be the ſtrife, 
And the hard conteſt not for fame, but life. 

Haſte then to Ilion, while the fav'ring night 

| Detains thoſe terrors, keeps that arm from fight; 

If but the morrow's ſun behold us here, 315 
That arm, thoſe terrors, we ſhall feel, not fear; 

And hearts that now diſdain, ſhall leap with joy, 

If heav'n permits them then to enter Troy. 

Let not my fatal prophecy be true, 

Nor what I tremble but to think, enſue. 320 
Whatever be our fate, yet let us try 

What force of thought and reaſon can ſupply ; 

Let us on counſel for our guard depend ; 

The town, her gates and 1 ſhall defend. 

When morning dawns, our well- appointed pow'rs, 325 
Array'd in arms, ſhall line the lofty tow'rs. 

Let the fierce hero then, when fury calls, 

Vent his mad vengeance on our rocky walls, 

Or fetch a thouſand circles round the plain, 

Till his ſpent courſers ſeek the fleet again: 330 
So may his rage be tir'd, and labour'd down; 

And dogs ſhall tear him ere he ſack the town. 

Return! (ſaid Hector, fir'd with ſtern diſdain) ; 
What ! coop whole armies in our walls again ? 

Was 't not enough, ye valiant warriors, boy, 335 
Nine years impriſon'd in thoſe tow'rs ye lay? | 
Wide o'er the world was Ilion fam'd of old, 

For braſs exhauſtleſs, and for mines of gold : 

But while inglorious in her walls we ſtay'd, 

Sunk were her treaſures, and her ſtores decay'd; 340 
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The Phrygians now her ſcatter'd ſpoils enjoy, 
And proud Mzonia waſtes the fruits of Troy. 
Great Jove at length my arms to conqueſt calls, 
And ſhuts the Grecians in their wooden walls: 
Dar'ſt thou diſpirit whom the gods incite ? 345 
Flies any Trojan ? I ſhall ſtop 2 flight. 
To better counſel then attention wy 1 
Take due refreſhment, and the watch attend. 
If there be one whoſe riches coſt him care, 
Forth let him bring them for the troops to ſhare ; 350 
*Tis better gen'rouſly beſtow'd on thoſe, 
Than left the plunder of our country's foes. 
Soon as the morn the purple orient warms, 
Fierce on yon navy will we pour our arms. 
If great Achilles riſe in all his might, 355 
His be the danger: 1 thall ſtand the fight. 
Honour, ye N or let me gain, or give; 
And live he glorious, whoſoe'er ſhall live! 
Mars is our common lord, alike to all ; 
And oft the victor triumphs but to fall. 360 
The ſhouting hoſt in loud applauſes join'd; 
So Pallas robb'd the many of their mind, 
To their own ſenſe condemn'd ! and left to chuſe 
The worſt advice, the better to refuſe. 
While the long night extends her ſable reign, 365 
Around Patroclus mourn'd the Grecian train. 
Stern in ſuperior grief Pelides ſtood ; . 
"Thoſe ſlaught'ring arms, ſo us'd to bathe in blood, 
Now claſp his clay-cold limbs: then guſhing ſtart 
The tears, and ſighs burit from his ſwelling heart. 
The lion thus, with dreadful anguiſh ſtung, 371 
Roars thro? the deſert, and demands his young : 
When the grim ſavage to his rifled den _ 
Too late returning, Puffs the track of men, N 
And o'er the vales and o'er the foreſt bounds; 375 
His clam'rous grief the bellowing wood reſounds. 
80 grieves Achilles; and, impetuous, vents, 
To all his Myrmidons, his loud laments. 
In what vain promiſe, gods! did I engage ? 
When to conſole Mencetius” feeble age, 380 
I vow'd his much-lov'd offspring to reſtore, 
Charg'd with rich ſpoils, to fair Opuntia's ſhore! 
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But mighty Jove cuts ſhort, with juſt diſdain, 
The long, long views of poor deſigning man! 
One fate the warrior and the friend ſhall ſtrike, 385 
And Troy's black ſands muſt drink our blood alike: 
Me too a wretched mother ſhall deplore, 
An aged father never ſee me more ! 
Yet, my Patroclus ! yet a ſpace I ſtay, 
Then ſwift purſue thee on the darkſome way. 390 
Ere thy dear relics in the grave are laid, 
Shall Hector's head be offer'd to thy ſhade; 
That, with his arms, ſhall hang before thy ſhrine; 
And twelve the nobleſt of the Trojan line, 
Sacred to r ee by this hand expire; 395 
Their lives effus'd around thy flaming pyre. 
Thus let me lie till then! thus, cloſely preſt, 
Bathe thy cold face, and ſob upon thy breaſt! 
While Trojan captives here thy mourners ſtay, 
Weep all the night, and murmur all the day: 400 
Spoils of my arms, and thine, when, waſting wide, 
Our ſwords kept time, and conquer'd fide by ſide. 
He ſpoke, and bid the ſad attendants round 
Cleanſe the pale corſe, and waſh each honour'd wound 
A maſly cauldron of itupendous frame 405 
They brought, and plac'd it o'er the riſing flame: 
Then heap'd the lighted wood; the flame divides 
Beneath the vaſe, and climbs around the fides: 
Ia its wide womb they pour the ruſhing ſtream ; 
The boiling water bubbles to the brim. 410 
The body then they bathe with pious toll, 
Embalm the wounds, anoint the limbs with oil, 
High on a bed of ſtate extended laid, 
And decent cover'd with a linen ſhade; 
Lalit o'er the dead the milk-white veil they threw ; 415 
That done, their ſorrows and their ſighs renew. 
Meanwhile to Juno, in the realms above, 
His wife and ſiſter, ipoke almighty Jove. 
At laſt thy will prevails : great Peleus' ſon 
Riſes in arms: ſuch grace thy Greeks have won. 420 
Hay, for I know not, is their race divine, 
And thou the mother of that martial line? 
What words are theſe, (th' imperial dames replies, 
While anger flath'd from her majeltic eyes); 
: II h S uccour 
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Succour like this a mortal arm might lend, 425 
And ſuch ſucceſs mere human wit attend: 
And ſhall not I, the ſecond pow'r above, 
Heav'n's queen, and conſort of the thund'ring Jove; 
Say, ſhall not I one nation's fate command, 
Not wreak my vengeance on one guilty land ? 4.30 

So they. Meanwhile, the filver-footed dame 
Reach'd the Vulcanian dome, eternal frame ! 
High-eminent amid the works divine, 
Where heav'n's far-beaming brazen manſions ſhine. 
There the lame architect the goddeſs found, 435 
Obſcure in ſmoke, his. forges — round, 
While bath'd in ſweat from fire to fire he flew, 
And pufling loud, the roaring bellows blew. 
That day no common taſk his labour claim'd; 
Full twenty tripods for his hall he fram'd, 440 
That plac'd on living wheels of maſly gold, 
Wondrous to tell, inſtinct with ſpirit roll'd 
From place to place, around the bleſt abodes, 
Self- mov'd, obedient to the beck of gods: - 
For their fair handles now, o'er-wrought with flow'rs, 
In molds prepar'd, the glowing: ore he pours. 446 
Juſt as reſponſive to his thought the frame 
Stood prompt to move, the azure goddeſs came : 
Charis, his ſpouſe, a grace divinely fair, 
(With purple fillets round her braided hair), 450 
Obſerv'd her ent'ring: her ſoft hand ſhe preſs'd, 
And, ſmiling, thus the watry queen addreſs'd. 

What, goddeſs! this unuſual favour draws ? 
All hail, and welcome! whatſoe'er the cauſe : 
Till now a ſtranger, in a happy hour, 455 
Approach, and taſte the dainties of the bow'r. 

High on a throne, with ſtars of filver grac'd, 
And various artifice, the queen ſhe plac'd ; 
A footſtool at her feet: then calling, ſaid, 
Vulcan, draw near, *tis Thetis aſks your aid. 460 
Thetis, reply'd the god, our pow'rs may claim, 
An ever-dear, an ever-honour'd name! 
When my proud mother hurl'd me from the {ky, 
(My aukward form, it ſeems, diſpleas'd her eye), 
She, and Eurynome, my griefs redreſt, 455 
And ſoft receiv'd me on their filver breaſt. 

Ev'n 
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E vn then, theſe arts employ'd my infant thought; 
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Chains, bracelets, pendants, all their toys I wrought. 


Nine years kept ſecret in the dark abode, 
Secure I lay conceal'd from man and god: 
Deep in a cavern'd rock my days were led; 
The ruſhing ocean murmur'd o'er my head. 
Now, ſinee her preſence glads our manſion, ſay, 
For ſuch deſert what ſervice can-I pay ? 
Vouchſafe, O Thetis! at our board to ſhare 
"The genial rites, and hoſpitable fare 

While I the labours of the forge forego, 

And bid the roaring bellows ceaſe to blow. 

Then from his anvil the lame artiſt roſe ; 
Wide with diſtorted legs oblique he goes, 
And ſtills the bellows, and, in order laid, 
Locks in their cheſts his in{truments of trade. 
Then with a ſponge the ſooty workman dreft 
His brawny. arms, embrowu'd, and hairy breaſt. 
With his huge ſceptre grac'd, and red attire, 
Came halting forth the ſov'reign of the fire; 
The monarch's ſteps two female forms uphold, 
That mov'd, and breath'd, in animated gold: 
To whom was voice, and ſenſe, and ſcience giv'n 
Of works divine, (ſuch wonders are in heav'n) ! 
On theſe ſupported, with unequal gait, 

He reach'd the throne where penfive Thetis fat ; 
"There plac'd beſide her on the ſhining frame, 
He thus addreſs'd the ſilver- footed dame. 

Thee, welcome goddeſs ! what occaſion calls, 
So long a ſtranger to theſe honour'd walls? 

*'Tis thine, fair Thetis, the command to lay, 
And Vulcan's joy and duty to obey. 

To whom the mournful mother thus replies, 
(The cryſtal drops ſtood trembling in her eyes), 
O Vulcan! ſay, was ever breait divine 
So pierc'd with ſorrows, ſo o'erwhelm*d as mine? 
Of all the goddeſſes, did Jove prepare 
For 'Fhetis only ſuch a weight of care ? 

I, only I, of all the watry race, 

By force ſubjected to a man's embrace, 

Who, ſinking now with age-and ſorrow, pays 

Ihe mighty tine impos'd - length of days. 
h 2 
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Sprung from my bed, a godlike hero came, 
Ihe braveſt ſure that ever bore the name; 510 
Like ſome fair plant beneath my careful hand 
He grew, he flouriſh'd, and he grac'd the land: 
'To P'roy I ſent him, but his native ſhore 
Never, ah never, ſhall receive him more; _ 
(Evn while he lives, he waſtes with ſacred woe); 515 
Nor I, a goddeſs, can retard the blow! 
Robb'd of the prize, the Grecian ſuffrage gave, 
The king of nations forc'd his royal ſlave : 
For this he griev'd; and till the Greeks, oppreſt, 
Requir'd his arm, he ſorrow'd unredreſt. 520 
Large gifts they promiſe, and their elders ſend ; 
In vain— He arms not, but permits his friend 
His arms, his ſteeds, his forces, to employ ; 
He marches, combats, almoſt conquers Troy: 
Ihen Pain by Phœbus, Hector had the name, 525 
At orce reſigns his armour, liſe, and fame. 
zut thou, in pity, by my pray'r be won: 
Grace with immortal arms this ſhort-liv'd ſon, 
Ard to the field in martial pomp reſtore, 
To ſhine with glory, till he ſhines no more! 530 
To her the artiſt-god. Thy griefs reſign, | 
Secure, what Vulcan can, is ever thine. 
O cculd I hide him from the fates as well, 
Or with theſe hands the cruel ſtroke repel, 
As I ſhall forge molt envy'd arms, the gaze 535 
Of wond'ring ages, and the world's amaze ! 
Thus having 1z1d, the father of the fires 
To the black labours of his forge retires. 
Soon as he bade them blow, the bellows turn'd 
Their iron mouths; and, where the furnace burn'd, 
Reſounding breath'd: at once the blaſt expires, 541 
And twenty forges catch at once the fires | 
Juſt as the god directs, now loud, now low, 
They raiſe a tempeſt, or they gently blow. 
In hiſſing flames huge ſilver bars are roll'd, 545 
Aud ſtubborn braſs, and tin, and ſolid gold: 
Before, deep fix'd, th' eternal anvils ſtand ; 
The pond'rous hammer loads his better hand, 
His left with tongs turns the vex'd metal round, 549 
And thick ſtrong ſtrokes the doubling vaults rebound. 
: Then 
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Then firſt he form'd th* immenſe and ſolid ſhield; 


Rich, various artifice emblaz”d the field; 
Its outmoſt verge a threefold circle bound ; 
A filver chain Fafoends the maſly round. 
Five ample plates the broad expanſe compoſe, 555 
And godlike labours on the ſurface roſe. 
There ſhone the image of the maſter mind: 
There earth, there, heav'n, there ocean he deſign'd; 
Th' unweary'd ſun, the moon completely round; 
The ftarry lights that heav'n's high convex crown'd ; 
The Pleiads, Hyads, with the northern team; 561 
And great Orion's more refulgent beam; 
To which, around the axle of the ſky, 
The Bear revolving, points his golden eye, 
Still ſhines exalted on th' ætherial plain, 565 
Nor bathes his blazing forekead-in the main. 

Two cities radiant on the: ſhield appear, 
The image one of peace, and one of war; 
ere ſacred pomp, and genial feaſt delight, 
And ſolemn dance, and Hymeneal nte ; $70 
Along the ſtreet the new-made brides are led, 
With torches flaming to the nuptial bed; 
"The youthſul dancers in a circle bound 
To the feft flute, and cittern's {Iver ſound : 
Thro' the fair ſtreets, the matrons in a row, 575 
Stand in their porches, and enjoy the ſhow, 

There, in the forum ſwarm a num'rous train, 
The ſubje& of debate, a townſman flain : 
One pleads the tine diſcharg*d, which one deny'd, 
And bade the public and the Jaws decide: 580 
The witneſs is produc'd on either hand; 
For this, or that, the partial people ſtand: 
Th' appointed heralds ſtill the noiſy bands, 
And form a ring, with ſceptres in their hands; 
On ſeats of ſtone, within the ſacred place, 58 5 
Ihe rev'rend elders nodded o' er the caſe; 
Alternate, each th' atteſting ſeeptre took, 
Aud, riſing ſolemn, each his ſentence ſpoke. 
T'wo golden talents lay amidſt, in fight, 
The prize of him who: bell adjudg'd the right. 590 

Another, part, a proſpect diff'ring far, | 
tow'd with refulgent arms, and horrid war, 
I h 3 Two 
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Two mighty hoſts a leaguer'd town embrace, 
And one would pillage, one would burn the place. 
Meantime the townſmen, arm'd with filent care, 595 
A ſecret ambuſh on the foe prepare: 
heir wives, their children, ard the watchful band 
Of trembling parents, on the turrets ſtand. 
They march; by Pallas and by Mars made bold: 
Gold were the gods, their radiant garments gold, Gco 
And gold their armour ; theſe the tquadron 2 
Auguit, divine, ſuperior by the head! 
A place for ambuſh fit, they found, and ſtood, 
Cover'd with ſhields, beſide a ſilver flood. | 
Two ſpies at diſtance lurk, and watchful ſeem 6c5 
If ſheep or oxen ſeek the winding ſtream. 
Soon the white flocks proceeded o'er the plains, 
And ſteers ſlow-moving, and two ſhepherd ſwains; 
Behind them, piping on their reeds, they go, 
Nor fear an ambuſh, nor ſuſpect a foe. 610 
In arms the glitt'ring ſquadron riſing round, 
Ruſh ſudden : hills of ſlaughter heap the ground, 
Whole flocks and herds ly bleeding on the plains, 
And all, emidit them, dead, the ſhepherd ſwains! 
The bellewing oxen the beſiegers hear; Grs 
They rife, _ horſe, approach, and meet the war; 
They fight, they fall, beſide the ſilver flood; 
The waving filver ſeem'd to bluſh with blood. 
There Tumult, there Contention, ſtood confeſt; 
One rear'd a dagger at a captive's breaſt, 620 
One held a living foe, that freſhly bled 
With new-made wounds; another dragg'd a dead; 
Now here, now there, the carcaſes they tore : 
Fate ſtalk'd amidſt them, grim with human pore. 
And the whole war came out, and met the eye; 625 
And each bold figure ſeem'd to live, or die. 

A field deep furrow'd, next the god defign'd, 
The third time Jabour'd by the ſweating hind ; 
The ſhining ſhares full many plowmen guide, 
And turn their crooked yokes on ev'ry ide. 630 
Still as at either end they wheel around, 
The maſter meets them with his goblet crown'd ; 
The hearty draught rewards, renews their toil, 
Then back the turning plough-ſhares cleave the ſoil: 

Behind, 
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Behind, the riſing earth in ridges roll'd, 635 
And ſable look'd, tho' form'd of molten gold. 
Another field roſe high with waving grain; 
With bended fickles ſtand the reaper-train: 
Here, ſtretch'd in ranks, the levell'd ſwarths are found, 
Sheaves heap'd on ſheaves, here thicken up the ground. 
With ſweeping ſtroke the mowers ſtrow the lands; 641 
The gath'rers follow, and collect in bands; 
And laſt the children, m whoſe arms are borne 
(Too ſhort to gripe them) the brown ſheaves of corn. 
The ruſtic monarch of the field deſeries, 645 
With filent glee, the heaps around him riſe. 
A ready banquet on the turf 1s laid, 
Beneath an ample oak's expanded ſhade. 
The victim-ox the {turdy youths prepare; 
The reaper's due repaſt, the women's care. 650 
Next, ripe in yellow geld, a vineyard {hines, 
Bent with the pond'rous Are of its vines; 
A deeper dye the dangling cluſters ſnow, 
And, curl'd on ſilver props, in order glow : 
A darker metal mixt, intrench'd the place; G55 
And pales of glitt'ring tin th' incloſure grace. 
Jo this, one path- -way gently winding leads, 
\Where march a train with batkets on their head 85 
(Fair maids, and blooming youths), that fimiling bear 
Ihe purple product of th” autumnal vear, X 660 
To theſe a youth awakes the warbling ſtrings, 
Whoſe tender lay the fate of Linus lings; ; 
In meaſur'd dance behind him move the train, 
June ſoft the voice, and anſwer to the ſtrain. 
Here, herds of oxen march, erect and bold, 665 
Rear high their horns, and ſeem to lowe in gold, 
And ſpe ed to meadow 8, on whoſe ſounding thores 
A rapid torrent thro” the ruſhes roars : 
Four golden herd{men as their guarclian tand, 
And nine ſour dogs complete the ruſtie band. 670 
Two lions ruſhing from the wood appear'd, 
And ſeiz*d a bull, the maſter of the nerd; 
He roar'd: in vain the dogs, the men withitood, 
They tore his fleſh, and drank the ſable blood. 
The dogs, oft cheer'd in vain, deſert the prey, 675 
Dread the grim terrors, and at diſtance bay. 
| Next 
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Next this, the eye the art of Vulcan leads 
Deep thro' fair foreſts, and a length of meads : 
And ſtalls, and folds, and ſcatter'd eots between; 
And fleecy flocks, that whiten all the ſcene. 680 
A figur'd dance ſucceeds ; ſuch once was ſeen 
In lofty Gnoſſus, for the Cretan queen, 
Form'd by D&dalean-art. A comely band 
Of youths and maidens, bounding hand in hand; 
The maids in ſoft. cymars of linen dreſt: 685 
The youths all graceful in the gloſſy veſt; 
Of thoſe the locks with flow'ry wreaths inroll'd, 
Of theſe the ſides adorn'd with iwords of gold, 
That, glitt'ring gay, from ſilver belts depend. 
Now all at once they riſe, at once deſcend, 690 
With well-taught feet: now ſhape, in oblique ways, 
Confus'dly regular, the moving maze: 
Now forth at once, too ſwift tor ſight they ſpring, 
And undiſtinguiſn'd blend the flying ring: 
So whurls a wheel, in giddy circle toit, 695 
And, rapid as it runs, the ſiagle ſpokes are lott : 
The gazing. multitudes admire around; 
Two active tumblers in the centre bound; 

Now high, now low, their, pliant limbs they bend, 
And gen'ral ſongs the ſprightly revel end. 700 
Thus the broad ſhield complete the artiit crown*d 
With his laſt hand, and pour'd the ocean round 

In living filver ſeem'd the waves to roll, 

And beat the buckler's verge, and bound the whole. 
This done, whate'er a warrior's uſe requires 705 

He forg'd ; the cuiraſs that outſhone the fires, 

The greaves of ductile tin, the helm imprett 

With various ſculpture, and the golden ereſt; 

At Thetis' feet the tiniſb'd labour lay; 

Sbe, as a falcon, cuts th” aerial way, 710 

Swift from Olympus? ſnowy ſummit flies, 

Aud bears the blazing preſent thro? the ſkice. 
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The reconciliation of Achilles and Agamemnon. 
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THETIS brings to her fon the armour made by Vulcan. 
She preſerves the body of his friend ſrom corruption, and 
e:mmands him to aſſemble the army, to declare his re- 
ſentment at an end. Agamemnon and Achil.es are ſo- 
lemnly reconciled : The ſpeeches, preſents, and ceremo- 
ies on that ocoaſion. Achilles is with great difjiculty 
perſuaded to refrain from the battle till the trusps have 
refreſhed themfelves, by the advice of Ulyſſes. The pro- 

uli are conveyed to the tent of Achilles 5 where Bri- 
ſeis laments over the bedy of Patroclus. The hero o5/ti- 
nately refuſes all repaſ?, and gives himſelf up to lamen- 
tations for his friend. Minerva deſcends to ſtrengthen 
him, by the order of Jupiter. He arms for the fight : 
his appearance deſcribed. He addreſjes hinfelf to his 
horſes, and reproaches them with the death of Patroclus. 
One of them is miraculouſly endued with voice, and in- 
ſpired ts propheſy his fate; but the hero, not afioniſbed by 
that prodigy, ruſhes with fury to the combat. 


The thirtieth day, The ſcene is on the ſea-ſhore. 


OON as Aurora heav'd her orient head 
Above the waves, that bluſh'd with early red, 
(With new-born day to gladden mortal fight, | 
And gild the courts of heav'n with ſacred light), 
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Th' immortal arms the goddeſs- mother hears 5 
Swift to her ſon: her ſon ſhe finds in tears 

Stretch'd o'er Patroclus? corſe; while all the reſt 
Their ſov'reign's ſorrows in their own expreſt. 

A ray divine her heav'nly preſence ſhed, 

And thus, his hand ſoft touching, Thetis ſaid. 10 

Suppreſs (my ſon) this rage of prief, and know 
It was not man, but heav'n, that gave the blow; 
Behold what arms by Vulcan are beſtow'd; 

Arms worthy thee, or fit to grace a god. 

Then drops the radiant burden on the ground; 15 
Clang the ſtrong arms, and ring the ſhores around : 
Back ſhrink the Myrmidons with dread ſurprize, - 
And from the broad effulgence turn their eyes. 
Unmov'd, the hero kindles at the ſhow, 

And feels with rage divine his boſom glow ; 20 
From his fierce eye-balls living flames expire, 

And flaſh inceſſant like a ſtream of fire; 

He turns the radiant gift, and feeds his mind 

On all th' immortal artiſt had deſign'd. 

GSoddeſs, (he cry d), theſe glorious arms that ſhine 25 
With matchlefs art, confeſs the hand divine. 

Now to the bloody battle let me bend: 

But, ah! the relics of my ſlaughter'd friend! 

In thoſe wide wounds thro? which his ſpirit fled, 

Shall flies, and worms obſcene, pollute the dead? 30 

That unavailing care be laid aſide, 

(The azure goddeſs to her ſon reply'd), 

Whole years untouch'd, uninjur'd, ſhall remain, 

Freſh as in life, the carcaſe of the lain. 

But go, Achilles, (as affairs require), 35 
Before the Grecian peers renounce thine ire: 

Then uncontrouPd in boundleſs war engage, 

And heav'n with ſtrength ſupply the mighty rage! 

Then in the noſtrils of the ſſain the pour'd 
Nectareous drops, and rich ambroſia ſhower'd 40 
O'er all the corſe. The flies forbid their prey, 
Untouch'd it reſts, and ſacred from decay. 

Achilles to the ſtrand obedient went: 
The fhores reſounded with the voice he ſent. 
The heroes heard, and all the naval train 45 
That tend the fhips, or guide them o'er the main, 
A larm'd, 
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Alarm'd, tranſported, at the well-known ſound, 
Frequent and full, the great aſſembly crown'd ; 
Studious,to fee that terror of the plain, 
Long lolt to battle, ſhine in arms again, 50 
Tydides and Ulyſſes brit appear, 
Lame with their wounds, and leaning on the ſpear; 
Theſe on the ſacred ſeats of council plac'd, 
The king of men, Atrides, came the laſt: 
He too ſore wounded by Agenor's ſon. 55 
Achilles (riſing in the midſt) begun. 
O monarch ! better far had been the fate 
Of thee, of me, of all the Grecian ſtate, | 
Tf (ere the day when by mad paſſion ſway'd, 
Raſh we contended for the black-ey'd maid) 60 
Preventing Dian had deſpatch'd her dart, 
And ſhot the ſhining miſchief to the heart! 
Then many a hero had not preſs'd the ſhore, 
Nor Troy's glad fields been fatten'd with our gore: 
Long, long, ſhall Greece the woes we caus'd, bewail, 
And fad poſterity repeat the tale. 66 
But this, no more the ſubje& of debate, 
Is paſt, forgotten, and relign'd to fate : 
Why houtd . a mortal man, as I, 
Burn with a fury that can never die? 70 
Here then my anger ends: let war ſucceed, 
And ev'n as Greece has Hled, let Ilion bleed. 
Now call the hoſts, and . it, in our fight, 
Troy yet ſhall dare to camp a ſecond night? 
I deem their mightieſt, when this arm he knows, 75 
Shall *ſcape with tranſport, and with joy repoſe. 
He ſaid: his finiſh'd wrath with loud acclaim 
The Greeks accept, and ſhout Pelides' name. 
When thus, not riſing from his lofty throne, 
In ſtate unmov'd, the king of men begun. 80 
Hear me, ye ſons of Greece! with ſilence hear! 
And grant your monarch an impartial ear; 
A while your loud, untimely joy ſuſpend, 
And let your rath, injurious clamours end: 
Unruly murmurs, or ill-tim'd applauſe, 85 
Wrong the beſt ſpeaker, and the juſteſt cauſe. 
Nor kar on me, ye Greeks, the dire debate : 
Know, angry Jove, and all-compelling fate, 
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With fell Erinnys, urg'd my wrath that day 


When from Achilles' arms J forc'd the prey. 90 

What then could I, againſt the will of heay'n ? 

Not by myſelf, but vengeful Ate driv'n ; 

She, Jove's dread daughter, fated to infeſt 

The race of mortals, enter'd in my breaſt. | 

Not on the ground that haughty fry treads, 95 

But prints her lofty footiteps on the heads 

Of mighty men ; inflicting as ſhe goes 

Long Ow wounds, 1nextricable woes ! 

Of old, ſhe ſtalk'd amid the bright abodes; 

And Jove himſelf, the fire of men aad gods, 100 

The world's great ruler, felt her ary dart; 

Deceiv'd by Juno's wiles, and female art; 

For when Alcmena's nine long months were run, 

And Jove expected his immortal ſon ; - 

To gods and goddeiles th' unruly joy 105 

He ſhow'd, and vaunted of his matchleſs boy: 

From us (he ſaid) this day an infant ſprings, 

Fated to rule, and born a king of kings. 

Satürnia aſk'd an oath, to vouch the truth, 

And fix dominion on the favour'd youth. 110 

The Thund'rer, unſuſpicious of the fraud, 

Pronounc'd thoſe ſolemn words that bind a god. 

The joyful goddeſs, from Olympus” height, 

Swift to Achaian Argos bens her flight; 

Scarce ſev'n moons gone, lay Sthenelus his wife; 115 

She puſh'd her ling'ring infant into life: 

Her charms Alcmena's coming labours ſtay, 

And ſtop the babe, jult iſſuing to the day. 

Then bids Saturnius bear his oath in mind; 

A youth (ſaid ſhe) of Jove's immortal kind 120 

Is this day born: from Sthenclus he ſprings, 

& And claims thy promiſe to be king of kings.” 

Grief ſeiz'd the Thund'rer, by his oath engag'd; 

Stung to the ſoul, he forrow'd, and he rag'd. 

From his ambroſial head, where perch'd ſhe lat, 125 

He ſnatch'd the fury-goddeſs of debate, 

The dread, th' irrevocable oath he ſwore, 

Th' immortal ſeats ſhould nc'er behold her more; 

And whirPd her headlong dowa, ſor ever driv'n 

From bright Olympus and the ſtarry heav'n ; 130 
l Thence 
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Ordain'd with man's contentious race to dwell. 

Full oft the god his ſon's hard toils bemoan'd, 

Curs'd the dire fury, and in ſecret groan'd. 

Ev'n thus, like Jove himſelf, was I miſled, 135 
While raging Hector heap'd our camps with dead. 
What can the errors of my rage atone ? 

My martial troops, my treaſures are thy own: 

This inſtant from the navy ſhall be ſent 

Whate'er Ulyſſes promis'd at thy tent : 146 
But thou! appeas'd, propitious to our pray'r, 

Reſume thy arms, and ſhine again in war. 

O king of nations! whote tuperior ſway 

(Returns r all our hoſts obey ! 

To keep or ſend the preſents be thy care; 145 
To us, tis equal: all we alk is war. 

While yet we talk, or but an inftant ſhun 

The tight, our glorious work remains undone. 

Let ev ry Greek, who ſees my ſpear confound 

The Trojan ranks, and deal deſtruction round, 150 
With emulation, what I act, ſurvey, 

And learn from thence the bus'neſs of the day. 

The ſon of Peleus thus: and thus replies 

The great ia councils, Ithacus the wiſe. 

Tho? godlike thou art by no toils oppreſt, 155 
At leaſt our armies claim repaſt and reſt: 

Long and laborious muſt the combat be, 
When by the gods inſpir'd, and led by thee. 

Strength is deriv'd from ſpirits and from blood, 

And thoſe augment by gen'rous wine and food; 160 
What boafﬀul ſon of war, without that itay, 

Can laſt a hero thro? a ſingle day? 

Courage may prompt; but, ebbing out his ſtrength, 
Mere unſupported man mult yield at length; 

Shrunk with dry famine, and with toils declin'd, 165 
The dropping body will deſert the mind: 

But built a-new with ſtrength-conferring fare, 

With limbs and ſoul untam'd, he tires a war. 

Diſmiſs the people then, and give command, 

With ftrong repaſt to hearten every band; 170 
But let the preſents to Achilles made, 


In full aſſembly of all Greece be laid. 
X Ii The,. 
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The king of men ſhall riſe in public ſight, 
And folemn ſwear (obſervant of the rite) 
1 hat ſpotleſs as ſhe came, the maid removes, 175 
Pure from his arms, and gulltleſs of his loves. 
That done, a ſumptuous banquet ſhall be made, 
And the full price of injur'd honour paid. 
Stretch not henceforth, O prince! thy ſov'reign might, 
Beyond the bounds of reafon and of right ; 180 
*T13 the chief praiſe that e'er to kings belong'd 
To right with juſtice whom with power they wrong'd. 
To him the monarch. Juſt is thy decree ; 
Thy words give joy, and wiſdom breathes in thee. 
Each due atonement gladly I prepare, 185 
And heav'n regard me as I juſtly ſwear! 
Here then a while let Greece aſſembled ſtay, 
Nor great Achilles grudge this ſhort delay 
Till trom the fleet our preſents be convey'd, 
And, Jove atteſting, the firm compact made. 190 
A train of noble youth the charge ſhall bear; 
Theſe to ſelect, Ulyſſes, be thy care: 
In order rank'd let all our gifts appear, 
And the fair train of captives cloſe the rear: 
Taithybius ſhall the victim boar convey, 195 
Sacred to Jove, aud yon bright orb of day. 
For this (the ſtern Æacides replies) 
Some leſs important ſeaſon may ſuffice, 
When the ſtern fury of the war is o'er, 
And wrath extiuguiſn'd burns my breaſt no more. 200 
By Hector lain, their faces to the ſky, 
All grim with gaping wounds, our heroes lie: 
'Thote call to war! and, might my voice inte, 
Now, now, this inſtant ſhouid commence the fight. 
hen, when the day's complete, let gen'rous bowls, 205 
Ad copious banquets, glad your weary ſouls, 
Let not my palate know the taſte of food, 
Till my infatiate rage be cloy'd with blood : 
Pale lies my friend, with wounds Gere oer, 
And his cold fect are pointed to the door. 219 
Revenge is all my foul! no meaner care, 
zut'rett, or thought, has room to harbour there; 
Deltruction be ray fealt, and mortal wounds, 
And fcenes of blood, and agonizing ſounds. 
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O firſt of Greeks, (Ulyſſes thus rejoin'd), 

The beſt and braveſt of the warrior kind! 
Thy praiſe it is in dreadful camps to ſhine, 
But old experience and calm witdom, mine. 
Then hear my counſel, and to reaſon yield; 
The braveſt ſoon are ſatiate of the field; 
Tho” valt the heaps that ſtrow the crimſon plain, 
The bloody harveſt brings but little gain: 
The ſcale of conqueſt ever wav'ring lies, 
Great Jove but turns it, and the victor dies! 
The great, the bold, by thouſands daily tall, 
And endleſs were the grief, to weep {or all. 
Eternal ſorrows what avails to ſhed ? 
Greece honours not with ſolemn faſts the dead: 
Enough, when death demands the brave, to pay 
The tribute of a melancholy day. 
One chief with patience to the grave rehgn'd, 
Our care devolves on others left behind. 
Let gen'rous food ſupplies of ſtrength produce, 
Let riting ſpirits flow from ſprightly juice, 
Let their warm heads with ſcenes of battle glow, 
And pour new furies on the feebler fae. 
Yet a ſhort interval, and none ſhall dare 
Expect a ſecond ſummons to the war ; 
Who waits for that, the dire effect ſhall find, 
If trembling in the ſhips he lags behind. 
Embodied, to the battle let us bend, 
And all at once on haughty 'Troy deſcend. 

And now the delegates Ulyſſes ſent, 
To bear the preſents from the royal tent. 
The ſons of Neſtor, Phyleus' valiant heir, 
Thias and Merion, thunderbolts of wer, 
With Lycomedes of Creiontian ſtrain, 
And Melanippus, form'd the choſen train. 
Swift, as the word was giv'n, the youths obey'd; 
Twice ten bright vaſes in the midit they laid; 
A row of er air tripods then ſucceeds; 
And twice the number of high-bounding feeds 
Jev'n captives next a lovely line compoſe; 
The eight Briſeis, like the blooming roſe, 
Clos'd the bright band: great Ithacus, before, 
Firſt of the train, the golden talents bore 
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The reſt in public view the chiefs diſpoſe, 

A ſplendid ſcene ! then Agamemnon roſe : 

Ihe boar Talthybius held: the Grecian lord 

Drew the broad cutlaſs ſheath'd beſide his ſword: 260 

The ſtubborn briſtles from the victim's brow 

He crops, and, off'ring, meditates his vow. 

His hands uplifted to th' atteſting ſkies, 

On heav'n's — marble roof were fix'd his eyes; 

The ſolemn words, a deep attention draw, 265 

And Greece around fat thrill'd with ſacred awe. 
Witneſs thou firſt! thou greateſt pow'r above ! 

All-good, all-wiſe, and all- ſurveying Jove ! 

And mother earth, and heav'n's revolving light, 

And ye, fell furies of the realms of night, 270 

Who rule the dead, and horrid woes prepare 

For perjur'd kings, and all who falſely ſwear! 

The black-ey'd maid inviolate removes, 

Pure and unconſcious of my manly loves. 

Tf this be falſe, heav'n all its vengeance ſhed, 275 

And level'd thunder ſtrike my guilty head! 
With that, his weapon deep inflicts the wound 

The bleeding ſavage tumbles to the ground, 

The ſacred herald rolls the victim lain 

(A feaſt for fiſh) into the foaming main, 280 
Then thus Achilles. Hear, ye Greeks! and know, 

Whate'er we feel, 'tis Jove inflicts the woe: 

Not elſe Atrides could our rage inflame, 

Nor from my arms, unwilling, force the dame. 

"F'was Jove's high will alone, o'er-ruling all, 285 

That doom'd our ſtrife, and doom'd the Greeks to fall. 

Go then, ye chiefs! indulge the genial rite 

Achilles waits ye, and expects the fight. 
The ſpeedy council at his word . : 

To their black veſſels all the Greeks return'd. 290 

Achilles ſought his tent. His train before 

March'd onward, bending with the gifts they bore. 

Thoſe in the tents the ſquires induſtrious ſpread: 

The foaming courſers to the ſtalls they led. 

To their new ſeats the female captives move; 295 

Briſcis, radiant as the queen of love, 

Slow as ſhe paſt, beheld with ſad ſurvey 

Where, gaſh'd with cruel wounds, Patroclus lay. - 

rone 
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Prone on the body fell the heav'oly fair, 
Beat her fad breaſt, and tore her golden hair; 300 
All beautiful in grief, her humid eyes 
Shining with tears, ſhe lifts, and thus ſhe cries, 
Ah youth for ever dear, for ever kind, 
Once tender friend of my diſtracted mind! 
I left thee freſh in life, in beauty gay; 305 
Now find thee cold, inanimated iy! 
What woes my wretched race of life attend ? 
Sorrows on ſorrows, never doom'd to end! 
The firſt-lov'd confort of my virgin bed 
Before theſe eyes in fatal battle bled : 310 
My three brave brothers in one mournful day 
All trod the dark, irremeable way : 
Thy friendly hand uprear'd me from the plain, 
And dry'd my ſorrows for a huſband ſlain ; | 
Achilles' care you promis'd I ſhould prove, 315 
The firſt, the deareſt partner of his love, 
That rites divine ſhould ratify the band, 
And make me empreſs in his native land. 
Accept theſe grateful tears! for thee they flow, 
For thee, that ever felt anether's woe! 320 

Her ſiſter captives echo'd groan for groan, 

Nor mourn'd Patroclus' fortunes, but their own. 
The leaders preſs'd the chief on every ſide ; 
Unmov'd he hear'd them, and with ſighs deny'd. 

If yet Achilles have a friend, whote care 325 
Is bent to pleaſe him, this requeſt forbear: 

Till yonder ſun deſcend, ah let me pay 
To grief and anguiſh one abitemious day. 

11 ſpoke, and from the warriors turn'd his face: 
Vet {till the brother-kings of Atreus' race, 330 
Neſtor, Idomeneus, Ulyſſes fage, 

And Phoenix, ſtrive to calm his grief and rage: 
His rage they calm not, nor his grief controul; 
He groans, he raves, he ſorrows from his ſou]. | 

Thou too, Patroclus! (thus his heart he vents), 235 
Once ſpread th' inviting banquet in our tents : 

Thy ſweet ſoctety, thy winning care, 

Once ſtay'd Achilles, ruſhing to the war. 

But now, alas! to death's cold arms reſign'd, 

What banquet but revenge can glad my miud? 340 
L 3 What 
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What greater ſorrow could afflict my breaſt, 

What more, if hoary Peleus were deceas'd ? 

Who now, perhaps, in Phthia dreads to hear 

His ſon's ſad fate, and drops a tender tear. 

What more, ſhould Neoptolemus the brave 345 

(AY only offspring) fink into the grave? - 
f yet that offspring lives; (I diſtant far, 

Of all neglectful, wage a hateful war). 

I could not this, this cruel ftroke attend ; 

Fate claim'd Achilles, but might ſpare his friend. 350 

I hop'd Patroclus might ſurvive, to rear 

My tender orphan with a parent's care, 

From Scyros iſle conduct him o'er the main, 

And plad his eyes with his paternal reign, 

The lofty palace, and the large domain. 355 

For Peleus breathes no more the vital air; 

Or drags a wretched hfe of age and care, 

But ci the news of my ſad Re invades 

His haſt'ning ſoul, and ſinks him to the ſhades. 

Sighing be ſaid : his grief the heroes join'd, 360 
Each ſtole a tear for what he left behind. 

Their mingled grief the fire of heav'n ſurvey'd, 
And thus, with pity, to his blue-ey'd maid. 

Is then Achilles now no more thy care, ; 
And doſt thou thus deſert the great in war? 365 
Lo, where yon ſails their canvas wings extend, 

All comfortleſs he ſits, and wails his friend: 
Ere thirſt and want his forces have oppreſt, 
Haſte and infuſe ambroſia in his breaſt. 
He ſpoke, and, ſudden at the word of Jove, 370 
Shot the deſcending goddeſs from above. 
So ſwiſt thro” ther the ſhrill harpy ſprings, 
The wide air floating to her ample wings, 
To great Achilles ſhe her flight addreſt, 
And pour'd divine ambroſia in his breaſt, 375 
With nectar ſweet, (refection of the gods!) 
Then, ſwift aſcending, ſought the bright abodes. 
Now iſſued from the ſhips the warrior train, 
Aad like a delnge pour'd upon the plain. 
As when the piercing blaſts of Boreas blow, 380 
And ſcatter o'er the fields the driving ſnow; 
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From duſky clouds the fleecy winter flies, 

Whoſe dazzling luſtre whitens all the ſkies : 

So helms ſucceeding helms, ſo ſhields from ſhields 384 

Catch the quick beams, and brighten all the fields ; 

Broad glitt ring breaſt-plates, ſpears with pointed rays, 

Mix in one ſtream, reſlecting blaze on blaze: 

Thick beats the centre as the courſers bound, [around. 

With fplendour flame the ſkies, and laugh the fields 
Full in the midit, high tow'ring o'er the reſt, 390 

His limbs in arms divine Achilles dreſt; 

Arms which the father of the fire beſtow'd, 

Forg'd on th' eternal anvils of the god. 

Grief and revenge his furious heart inſpire, | 

His glowing eye-balls roll with living fire; 395 

He grinds his teeth, and, furious with delay, 

O'erlooks th' embattelꝰd hoſt, and hopes the bloody day. 
The ſilver cuiſhes firſt his thighs infold : 

Then o'er his breaſt was brac'd the hollow gold. 

The brazen ſword a various baldric ty'd, 400 

That, ſtarr'd with gems, hung glitt'ring at his fide; 

And, like the moon, the broad refulgent ſhield 

Blaz'd with long rays, and gleam'd athwart the field. 
So to night-wand'ring alan, pale with fears, 

Wide o'er the watry waſte, a light appears, 405 

Which on the far-ſeen mountain blazing high, 

Streams from ſome lonely watch-tow'r to the ſky: 

With mournful eyes they gaze, and gaze again ; 

Loud howls the ſtorm, and drives them o'er the main. 
Next, his high head the helmet grac'd; behind 410 

The ſweepy creſt hung ſioating in the wind: 

Like the red ſtar, that from his flaming hair 

Shakes down diſeaſes, peitilence and war; 

So ſtream'd the golden honours from his head, 

Trembled the ſparkling plumes, and the looſe glories 

ſhed. 1 

The chief heholds himſelf with wond'ring eyes I F 

His arms he poiſes, and his motions tries ; 

Buoy'd by ſome inward force, he ſeems to ſwim, 

And feels a pinion lifting every limb. 
And now he ſhakes his great paternal ſpear, 420 

Pond'rous and huge ! which not a Greek could rear. 

From Pelion's cloudy top an afh entire 


Old Chiron fell'd, and ſhap'd it for his fire; 
: | A 
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A ſpear which ſtern Achilles only wields, 
The death of heroes, and the dread of fields: 425 
Automedon and Alcimus prepare | 
Th' immortal courſers, and the radiant car, 
The filver traces ſweeping at their fide), 
heir fiery 'mouths reſplendent bridles ty'd, 
The iv'ry-ſ{tudded reins, return'd behind, 430 
Wav'd o'er their backs, and to the chariot join'd. 
The charioteer then whirl'd the laſh around, 
Aud ſwift aſcended at one active bound. 
All bright in heav'nly arms, above his ſquire 
Achilles mounts, and ſets the field on fire; 435 
Not brigliter Phœbus in th' ethereal way, 
Flames 3 his chariot, and reſtores the day, 
High o'er the hoſt, all terrible he ſtands, 
And thunders to his ſtecds theſe dread commands. 
Xanthus and Balius! of Podarges' ſtrain, 440 
Unleſs ye boaſt that heav'nly race in vain), 
e ſwift, be mindful of the load ye bear, 
And learn to make your maſter more your care : 
Thro' falling ſquadrons bear my _—_— ſword, 
Nor, as ye left Patroclus, leave your lord. 445 
The gen'rous Xanthus, as the words he ſaid, 
Seem'd ſenſible of woe, and droop'd his head, 
Trembling he ſtood before the golden wain, 
And bow'd to duſt the honours of his mane, 
When, ſtrange to tell! (fo Juno will'd) he broke 450 
Eternal Glence, and portentous ſpoke. 
Achilles! yes! this day at leaſt we bear 
Thy rage in ſafety thro” the files of war; 
But come it will, the fatal time muſt come, 
Nor ours the fault, but God decrees thy doom. 455 
Not thro? our crime, or flowneſs in the courſe, 
Fell thy Patroclus, but by heav'nly force; 
The bright far-thooting god who gilds the day 
(Confeſt we ſaw him) tore his arms away. 
No could our ſwiftneſs o'er the winds prevail, 460 
Or beat the pinions of the weltern gale, 
All were in vain—the fates thy death demand, 
Due to a mortal and immortal hand. 
Then ceas'd for ever, by the furics ty'd, 
His fateful voice. Th' intrepid chief reply'd, 465 
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Portents and prodigies are loſt on me. 

I know my fates: to die, to fee no more 

My much-lov'd parents, and my native ſhore— | 
Enough—when heav'n ordains, I fink in night; 470 
Now periſh Troy! he faid, and ruſh'd to fight. 
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The battle of the gods, and the acts of Achilles. 


FUPITER, upon Achilless return to the battle, calls a 
council of the gods, and permits them to aſſiſt either 
party. The terrors of the combat deſcribed, when the 
deities are engaged. Apollo encourages Fneas to meet 
Achilles. Mer a long converſation, theſe two heroes 
encounter; but Eucas is preſerved by the aſſiſtance of 
Neptune. Achilles falls upon the reſt of the Trojans, 
and is upon the point of killing Hector, but Apollo con- 
veys him away in a cloud. Achilles purſues the Tro- 
fans with a great ſlaughter, 


The ſame day continues. The ſcene is in the field before 


Troy. 


HUS round Pelides, breathing war and blood, 
Greece, ſheath'd in arms, beide her veſſels ſtood; 

While near impending from a neighb'ring height, 
Troy's black battalions wait the Cock of fight, 
Then Jove to Themis gives command to all . 5 
The gods to council in the ſtarry hall: 
Swift o'er Olympus? hundred hills ſhe flies, 
And ſummons al the ſenate of the ſkies, - 
"Theſe ſhining on, in long proceſſion eome 
To Jove's eternal adamantine dome. 10 
Not one was abſent, wot a rural pow'r, x 
That haunis the verdant gloom, or roly bow'r, 
Each fair-hair'd dryad of the ſhady wood, 
Lach azure ſiſter of the fülver flood; 


All 
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All but old Ocean, heary fire ! who keeps 15 
His ancient ſeat beneath the ſacred deeps. 

On marble thrones with lucid columns crown'd, 

(The work of Vulcan), fat the pow'rs around, 

Ev'n “ he whoſe trident ſways the wat'ry reign, 

Heard the Joud ſummons, and forſook the main, 20 
Aſſum'd his throne amid the bright abodes, 

Aud queſtion'd thus the fire of men and gods. [mands, 

What moves the God who heav'n and earth com- 
And graſps the thunder in his awful hands, 

Thus to convene the whole ethereal ſtate ? 25 
Is Greece and Troy the ſubject in debate? 

Already met, the low'ring hoſts appear, 

And death ftands ardent on the edge of war. 

Tis true, (the cloud-compelling pow'r replies), 
This day we call the council of the ſkies : 30 
In care of human race; ev'n Jove's own eye 
Sees with regret unhappy mortals die, 

Far on Olympus? top, in ſecret ſtate, 

Ourſelf will fit, and fee the hand of fate 

Work out our will. Celeſtial powers! deſcend, 35 
And as your minds direct, your ſuccour lend 

To either hoſt. Troy ſoon mult ly overthrown, 

If uncontroPd Achilles fights alone : 

Their troops but lately durit not meet his eyes; 

What can they now, if in his rage he riſe ? 40 
Aſſiſt them, gods! or lhon's ſacred wall 

May fall this day, tho? fate forbids the fall. 

He faid, and fir'd their heav'nly breaſts with rage: 
On adverſe parts the warring gods engage. f 
Heav'n's awful queen; and he whoſe azure round 45 
Girds the vaſt globe; the maid in arms renown'd 
Hermes, of profitable arts the fire ; 

And Vulcan, the black ſov'reign of the fre : 

Theſe to the fleet repair with inſtant flight; 

"The veſſels tremble as the gods alight. 50 
In aid of Troy, Latona, Phœbus, came, f 
Mars fiery-helm'd, the laughter-loving dame, 


Neptune. 
2 | Xanthus, 
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Xanthus, whoſe ſtreams in golden currents flow, 

And the chaſte huntreſs of the ſilver bow. 

Ere yet the gods their various aid employ, 55 
Mach Argive boſom ſwell'd with manly joy, 

While great Achilles, (terror of the plain), 

Long loſt to battle, ſhone in arms again. 

Dreadful he ſtood, in front of all his hoſt; 

Pale Troy beheld, and ſeem'd already loſt ; 60 
Her braveſt heroes pant with inward fear, | 

And trembling fee another god of war. 

But when the pow'rs deſcending ſwell'd the fight, 
Then Tumult wo ; herce Rage and pale Affright 
Vary'd each face; then Diſcord ſounds alarms, 65 
Earth echoes, and the nations ruſh to arms. 

Now thro? the trembling ſhores Minerva calls, 

And now ſhe thunders | the Grecian walls, 

Mars, hov'ring o'er his Troy, his terror ſhrouds 

In gloomy tempeſts, and a night of clouds: 70 
Now thro? each Trojan heart he fury pours, 
With voice divine, from Ilion's topmolt tow'rs, 
Now ſhouts to Simois, from her beauteous hill; 
The mountain ſhook, the rapid ftream ſtood fill. 
Above, the fire of gods his thunder rolls, 75 


And peals on peals redoubled rend the poles. 


Beneath, ſtern Neptune ſhakes the ſolid ground; 

"The foreſts wave, the mountains nod around ; 

Thro' all their ſummits tremble Ida's woods, 

And from their ſources boil her hundred floods. 80 
Troy's turrets totter on the rocking plain; 

And the toſs'd navies beat the heaving main. 

Deep in the diſmal regions of the dead, 

Th infernal monarch rear'd bis hoary head, 

Leap'd from his throne, leſt Neptune's arm ſhould lay 
His dark dominions open to the day, 86 
A.n4 pour in light on Pluto's drear abodes, 

Abhor'd by men, and dreadful ev'n to gods. 

Such war th' immortals wage: ſuch horrors rend 
The world's vaſt concave, when the gods contend. go 
Firſt filver-thatted Phœ bus took the plain 
Againſt blue Neptune, monarch of the main: 
The god of arms his giant bulk diſplay'd, 
Oppos'd to Pallas, war's triumphant raid, 


A gainſt 


it 
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Againſt Latona march'd the ſon of May; 95 
The quiver'd Dian, ſiſter of the day, 
oor golden arrows ſounding at her ſide), 

aturnia, majeſty of heav'n, defy'd. 


With fiery Vulcan laſt in battle ſtands 


The facred flood that rolls on golden ſands ; toe 

Xanthus his name with thoſe of heav'nly birth, 

But call'd Scamander by the ſons of earth. 

While thus the gods in various league engage, 

Achilles glow'd with more than mortal rage: 

Hector he ſought ; in ſearch of Hector turn'd 05 

His eyes around, for Hector only burn'd ; 

And burſt like lightning thro' the ranks, and vow'd 

To glut the god of battles with .his blood. 

Knees was the firſt who dar'd to {tay ; 

Apollo wedg'd him in the warrior's way, 110 

But ſwell'd his boſom with undaunted might, 

Half-forc'd, and half-perſuaded to the fight. 

Like young Lycaon, of the royal line, 

In voice and aſpect ſeem'd the pow'r divine 

And bade the chief reflect, how late with ſcorn 115 

In diſtant threats he brav'd the goddeſs-born. 

Then thus the hero of Anchifes ſtrain, 

To meet Pelides you perſuade in vain: 

Already have I met, nor, void of fear, 

Obſerv'd the fary of his flying ſpear ; 120 

From Ida's woods he chas'd us to the field, 

Our force he ſcatter'd, and our herds he kill'd : 

Lyrneſſus, Pedaſus, in aſhes lay; 

But (Jove aſſiſting) I ſurviv'd the day. 

Elfe had I ſunk oppreſs'd in fatal fight, 125 

By fierce Achilles and Minerva's might. 

Where'er he mov'd, the goddeſs ſhone before, 

And bath'd his brazen lance in hoſtile gore. 

What mortal man Achilles can ſuſtain ? 

Th' immortals guard him thro? the dreadful plain, 130 

And ſuffer not his dart to fall in vain. 

Were God my aid, this arm ſhould check his pow'r, 

Tho? ſtrong in battle as a brazen tow'r. 

To whom the ſon of Jove. That God implore, 

And be, what great Achilles was before. 135 
| K k From 
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From heav'nly Venus thou deriv'ſt thy ſtrain, 
And he, but from a filter of the main; 

An aged ſea- god, father of his line, 

But Jove himſelf the ſacred ſource of thine. 

Then lift thy weapon for a noble blow, 140 
Nor fear the vaunting of a mortal foe. 

This ſaid, and ſpirit breath'd into his breaſt, 
Thro' the thick troops th' embolden'd hero preft : 

His vent'rous act the white-arm'd queen ſurvey'd, 
And thus, aſſembling all the pow'rs, ſhe ſaid. I45 
Behold an action, gods! that claims your care, 

Lo, great Æueas ruſhing to the war; 

Againſt Pelides he directs his courſe, 

Phoebus impels, and Phoebus gives him force. 

Reftrain his bold career; at leaſt, t' attend 150 
Our favour'd hero, let ſome pow'r deſcend. 

To guard his life, and add to his renown, 

We, the great armament of heav'n, came down. 
Hereafter let him fall, as fates deſign, 

That ſpun fo ſhort his life's illuſtrious line: 155 
But leſt fome adverſe god now croſs his way, 

Give him to know, what pow'rs aſſiſt this day: 

For how ſhall mortal ſtand the dire alarms, 

When heav'n's refulgent hoſt appear in arms? 

Thus ſhe, and thus the god whoſe force can make 
The ſolid globe's eternal baſis ſhake. 161 
Againſt the might of man, ſo feeble known, 

Why ſhould celeſtial pow'rs exert their own ? 
Sufiice from yonder mount to view the ſcene ; 
And leave to war the fates of mortal men. 165 
But if th' armipotent, or god of light, 
Obſtruct Achilles, or commence the tight, 
Thence on the gods of Troy we ſwift deſcend: 
Full ſoon, I doubt not, ſhall the conflict end, 
And theſe, in ruin and confuſion hurl'd, 170 
Yicld to our conqu'ring arms the lower world. 
Thus having ſaid, the tyrant of the ſea, 
Czrulean Neptune, roſe, and led the way. 
Advanc'd upon the field there ſtood a mound 
Of earth congeſted, wall'd, and trench'd around; 175 
In elder times to guard Alcides made, 
(The work of Trojans, with Minerva's aid), 


What 
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What time a vengeful monſter of the main 

Swept the wide Kore, and drove him to the plain, 
Here Neptune and the gods of Greece repair, 180 

With clouds encompaſs'd, and a veil of air: 

The adverſe pow'rs, around Apollo laid, 

Crown the fair hills that filver Simois ſhade. 

In circle cloſe each heav'nly party fat, 

Intent to form the future ſcheme of fate ; 185 

But mix not yet in fight, tho? Jove on high 

Gives the loud ſignal, and the heav'ns reply. 
Meanwhile the ruſhing armies hide the ground ; 

The trampled centre yields a hollow Pant Lo 

Steeds cas'd in mail, and chiefs in armour bright, 190 

The gleamy champain glows with brazen light. 

Amid both hoſts (a dreadful ſpace) appear, 

There great Achilles; bold Aneas here. 

With tow'ring ſtrides Aneas firſt advanc'd ; 

The nodding plumage on his helmet danc'd, 195 

Spread o'er his breatt the fencing ſhield he bore, 

And, as he mov'd, his jav'lin flam'd before. 

Not fo Pelides ; furious to engage, 

He ruſh'd impetuous. Such the hon's rage, 

Who viewing firſt his foes with ſcornful eyes, 200% 

Tho? all in arms the peopled city rife, 

Stalks careleſs on, with unregarding pride; 

Tü at the length, by ſome brave youth defy'd, 

To his bold ſpear the ſavage turns alone, 

He murmurs fury with an hollow groan; 205 

He grins, he foams, he rolls his eyes around; 

Laſl:'d by his tail his heaving ſides reſound ; 

He calls up all his rage; he grinds his teeth, 

Reſolv'd on vengeance, or refalv'd on death. 

So fierce Achilles on /Eneas flies; 

So ſtands /Eneas, and his force defies. 

Ere yet the ſtern encounter join'd, begun 

The ſeed of Thetis thus to Venus? ſon. 
Why comes ÆEneas thro? the ranks ſo far? 

Seeks he to meet Achilles? arm in war, 215 

In hope the realms of Priam to enjoy, 

And prove his merits to the throne of Troy? 

Grant that beneath thy lance Achilles dies, 

The partial monarch may refuſe the prize; | 
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Sons he has many; thoſe thy pride may quell ; 
And *tis his fault to love thoſe ſons too well. 
Or, in reward of thy victorious hand, 


Has Troy propos'd ſome ſpacious tract of land? 


An ample foreſt, or a fair domain, 

Of hills for vines, and arable for grain ? 

Ev'n this, perhaps, will hardly prove thy lot. 
But can Achilles be ſo ſoon forgot? 


Once (as I think) you faw this brandiſſi'd ſpear, 


und then the great ÆEneas ſeem'd to fear. 
With hearty haſte from Ida's mount he fled, 


Nor, till he reach'd Lyrneſſus, turn'd his head. 


Her lofty walls not long our progreſs ſtay'd; 
Thoſe, Pallas, Jove, and we, in ruins laid: 
In Grecian chains her captive race were caſt; 
*Tis true, the great Aneas fled too fait. 
Defrauded of my conqueſt once before, 
What then I loſt, the gods this day reſtore. 
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Go; while thou may'ſt, avoid the threaten'd fate; 


Fouls ſtay to feel it, and are wiſe too late. 
To this Auchiſes' fon. Such words employ 
To one that fears thee, ſome unwarlike boy; 
Such we diſdain; the beſt may be defy'd 
With mean reproaches, and unmanly pride: 
Unworthy the high race from which we came, 
Proclaim'd ſo loudly by the voice of fame ; 
Each from illuſtrious fathers draws his line; 
Each goddeſs-born; half human, half divine. 
T betis this day, or Venus' offspring dies, | 
And tears ſhall trickle from celeftia eyes: 
For when two heroes, thus deriv'd, contend, 
Tis not in words the glorious ſtife can end. 
If yet thou farther ſeek to Jearn my birth, 
(A tale reſounded thro? the ſpacious earth), 
Hear how the glorious origin we prove 
From ancient Dardanus, the firſt from Jove: 
Dardania's walls he rais'd; for Ilion then 
(The city fince of many-languag'd men) 


Was not. The natives were content to till 


'The ſhady foot of Ida's ſountful hill. 
From Dardanus, great Erichthonius ſprings, . 
The richeit, once, of Aſia's wealthy kings; 
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Three thouſand mares his ſpacious paſtures bred, 
"Three thouſand foals beſide their mothers fed. 

Boreas, enamour'd of the ſprightly train, 

Conceal'd his godhead in a flowing mane, 265 
With voice diſſembled to his loves he neigh'd, 

And cours'd the dappled beauties o'er the mead : 
Hence ſprung twelve others of unrival'd kind, 

Swift as their mother mares, and father wind. 

Theſe lightly fximming, when they ſwept the plain, 
Nor ply'd the graſs, nor bent the tender grain; 27x 
And when along the level ſeas they flew, 

Scarce on the turface curl'd the briny dew. 

Such Erichthomus was : from him there came 

The facred Tros, of whom the Frojan name. 275 
Three ſons renown'd adorn'd his nuptial bed, 

lus, Aſſaracus, and Ganymede : 

The matchleſs Ganymede, divinely fair, 

Whom heav'n, enamour'd, fnatch'd to upper air, 

To hear the cup of Jove, (ethereal gueſt), 28® 
The grace and glory of th' ambrofiai feat, 

The two remaining ſons the line divide: 

Firſt roſe Laomedon from Ilus' fide ; 

From him Tithonus, now in cares grown old, 

And Priam, (bleft with Hector, brave and bold); 285 
Clytius and Lampus, ever-bonour'd pair; 

And Hicetaon, thunderbolt of war. 

From great A ſſaracus ſprung Capys: he 

Begat Anchiſes, and Anchites me. 

Such is our race; 'tis fortune gives us birth, 290 
But Jove alone endues the ſoul with worth : 

He, ſource of pow'r and might! with boundleſs ſway, 
All humen courage gives, or takes away. 

Long in the field of words we may contend, 
Reproach is infinite, and knows no end, 295 
Arm'd or with truth or falſhood, right or wrong, 

So voluble a weapon is the tongue; 

Wounded, we wound; and neither ſide can fail, 

For every man has equal ſtrength to rail: 

Women alone, when in the ſtreets they jar, 300 
Perhaps excel us in the wordy war; 

Like us they ſtand, encompais'd with the crowd, 
And vent their anger impotent and loud. 


RES Ceafe 
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Ceaſe then Our buſineſs in the field of fight 


Is not to queſtion, but to prove our might. 305 
To all thoſe inſults thou haſt offer'd here, 
| Receive this anſwer : 'tis my flying ſpear. 

He ſpoke. With all his force the jav'lin flung, 
Fix'd deep, and loudly in the buckler rung. 
Far, on his out-ftretch'd arm, Pelides held 210 
(To meet the thund'ring lance) his dreadful ſhield, 
That trembled as it tuck ; nor, void of fear, | 
Saw, ere it fell, th' immeaſureable ſpear. 
His fears were vain ; impenetrable charms 
Secur'd the temper of th” ethereal arms. 15 
'Fhro' two ſtrong plates the point its paſſage held, 
But ſtopp'd, and reſted, by the third repell'd; 


Five plates of various metal, various mould, 
Compos'd the ſhield, of braſs each outward fold, 
Of tin each inward, and the middle gold: 320 


There ſtuck the lance. Then, rifing ere he threw, 

The forceful ſpear of great Achilles flew, 

And pierc'd the Dardan ſhield's extremeſt bound, 

Where the ſhrill braſs return'd a ſharper found : 

Thro' the thin verge the Pelean weapon glides, 325 

And the flight cov'ring of expanded hides. 

Aneas his contracted body bends, 

And o'er him high the riven targe extends, 

Sees thro? its parting plates, the upper air, 

And at his back perceives the quiv'ring ſpear: 330 

A fate, ſo near him, chills his toul with fright, 

And ſwims before his eyes the many-colour'd light. 

Achilles, ruſhing in with dreadful cries, 

Draws his broad blade, and at Aineas flies: 

{Encas, rouzing as the foe came on, 235 

(Wich force collected), heaves a mighty ſtone: 

{\ maſs enormous! which in modern days 

Ito two of earth's degen'rate ſons could raiſe. 

But occau's god, whole earthquakes rock the ground, 

Say the diſtreſs, and mov'd the pow'rs around. 349 
Lo! on the brink of fate Ancas ſtands, 
n inſtant victim to Achilles? hands: 

by Fheoebus urg'd; but Pha bus has beſtow'd 
is aid in vaiu; the man o'erpow'rs the god. 
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And can ye ſee this righteous chief atone, 345 
With guiltleſs blood, for vices not his own? x 
To all the gods his conftant vows were paid: 
Sure, tho? he wars for Troy, he claims our aid. 
Fate wills not this; nor thus can Jove reſign 
The future father of the Dardan line: 350 
The firſt great anceſtor obtain'd his grace, 
And ſtill his love deſcends on all the race. 
Tor Priam now, and Priam's faithleſs kind, 
At length are odious to th* all-fecing mind; 
On great Encas ſhall devolve the reign, 355 
And ſons ſucceeding ſons the laiting Tine ſuſtain. 
The great earth-ſhaker thus : to whom replies 
Th' imperial goddeſs with the radiant eyes. 
Good as he is, to immolate or ſpare 
The Dardan prince, O Neptune, be thy care; 360 
Pallas and I, by all that gods can bind, 
Have ſworn deſtruction to the Trojan kind; 
Not even an inſtant to protract their fate, 
Or fave one member of the ſin ing ſtate; 
Till her laſt flame be quench'd with her laſt gore, 365 
And ev'n her crumbling ruins are no more. 
The king of ocean to the tight deſcends, 
Thro' all the whiſtling darts his courfe he bends, 
Swift interpos'd between the warriors flies, 
And caits thick darkneis o'er Achilles? eyes. 370 
From great Æneas' ſhield the {pear he drew, 
And at its matter's feet the weapon threw, 
That donc, with force divine he inatch'd on high 
he Dardaa prince, and bore him thro” the (ky, 
Smooth gliding without ſtep, abure the heads 375 
Of warring heroes, and of bounding fleeds, 
Till at the tattle's utmoſt verge they light, 
Where the ſow Caucans cloſe the rear of fight: 
The godhead there (his heav'nly form conteſs'd) 
With words like thete the panting cluef addreſs'd. 380 
What pow'r, O prince, with force inferior far 
Urg'd thee to mect Achilles“ arm in war | 
Henceforth beware, nor antedate thy doom, 
Defrauding fate of all thy feme to come. 
zut when the day decreed (for come it muſt ) 385 
Shall lay this dreadful Lero in the duſt, 


Let 
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Let then the furies of that arm be known, 
Secure, no Grecian force tranſcends thy own. 

With that, be left him wond'ring as he lay, 
Then from Achilles chas'd the miſt away: 390 
Sudden, returning with the ſtream of light, 
The ſcene of war came ruſhing on his fight. 
Then thus, amaz'd : What wonders ſtrike my mind! 
My ſpear, that parted on the wings of wind, 
Laid here before me ! and the Dardan lord 395 
That fell this inflant, vaniſh'd from my ſword ! 
1 thought alone with mortals to contend, 
But pow'rs celeſtial ſure this foe defend. 
Great as he is, our arm he ſcarce will try, 
Content for once, with all his gods, to fly. 400 
Now then let others bleed — This ſaid, aloud 
He vents his fury, and inflames the croud : | 
O Greeks, (he cries, and ev'ry rank alarms), 
Join battle, man to mau, and arms to arms! 
*Tis not in me, tbo? favour'd by the ſky, 405 
To mow whole troops, and make whole armies fly: 
No god can ſingly ſuch a hoſt engage, 
Not Mars himſelf, nor great Minerva's rage. 
But whatſoe'er Achilles can inipire, 
Whatc'er of active force, or acting fire ; | 410 
Whate'er this heart can prompt, or hand obey ; 
All, all Achilles, Greeks! is yours to-day. 
Thro' yon wide hoſt this arm hall ſcatter fear, 
And thin the ſquadrons with my fingle ſpear. 
He faid : nor leſs elate with martial joy, 415 
Tue godlike Hector warm'd the troops of Troy. 
Trojans, to war! think Hector leads you on; 
Nor dread the vaunts of Peleus' haughty ſon. 
Deeds muſt decide our fate. Ev'n thoſe with words 
Inſult the brave, who tremble at their ſwords :; 420 
The weakeſt atheiſt-wretch all heav'n dehes, 
But ſhrinks and ſhudders when the thunder flies. 
Nor from yon boaſter ſhall your chief retire, 
Not tho? his heart were ſteel, his hands were fire; 
That fire, that ſteel, your Hector ſhould withitand, 425 
And brave that vengeful heart, that dreadful hand. 

Thus (breathing rage thro? all; the hero faid ; 
A wood of lances rifes round his bead, 

Clamours 
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Clamonrs on clamours tempeſt all the air, 
They join, they throng, they thicken to the war. 430 
But Phœbus warns him from high heav'n to ſhun 
The fingle fight wirh Thetis' godlike ſon ; 
More ſafe to combat in the mingled band, 
Nor tempt too near the terrors of his hand. 
He hears, obedient to the god of light, 435 
And, plung'd within the ranks, awaits the fight. 
Then herce Achilles, ſhouting to the ſkies, 
On Troy's whole force with boundleſs fury flies. 
Firſt falls Iphytion, at his army's head; 
Brave was the chief, and brave the hoſt he led; 440 
From great Otrynteus he deriv'd his blood, | 
His mother was a Nais of the flood: 
Beneath the ſhades of Tmolus, crown'd with ſnow, 
From Hyde's walls he rul'd the lands below: 
Fierce as he ſprings, the ſword his lead divides; 445 
The parted vitage falls in equal ſides: 
With loud-refounding arms he ſtrikes the plain; 
While thus Achilles glories o'er the ſlain. 
Ly there, Otryntides ! the Trojan earth 
Receives thee dead, tho' Gygz boait thy birth; 450 
Thoſe beauteous fields where Hyllus' waves are roli'd, 
And plenteous Hermes ſwells with tides of gold, 
Are thine no more —Th' inſulting hero ſaid, 
And left him fleeping in eternal ſhade, 
The rolling wheels of Greece the body tore, 455 
And daſh'd their axles with no vulgar gore. 
Demoleon next, Antenor's offspring, laid 
Breathleſs in duit, the price of raſhneſs paid; 
Th' impatient ſtecl with full deſcending ſway 
Forc'd thro? his brazen helm its furious way, 460 
Reſiſtleſs drove the batter'd ikull before, 
And daſh'd and mingled all the brains with gore. 
This fees Hippodamas, and, ſeiz'd with fright, 
Deſerts his chariot for a ſwifter flight: 
The lance arreits him: an ignoble wound 465 
The panting Trojan rivets to the ground, 
He groans away his foul : not louder roars 
At Neptune's ſhrine on Hcelice's high ſhores 
The victim ball; the rocks rebellow round, 
And Ocean littens to the grateful found. 479 
| 'Then 
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Then fell on Polydore his vengeful rage, 
The youngeit hope of Priam's ſtooping age; 
(Whoſe feet for ſwiftneſs in the race ſurpaſt); 
Of all his ſons, the deareſt, and the laſt. 

To the forbidden field he takes his flight 475 
In the firſt folly of a youthful knight, 

To vaunt his {wiftneſs wheels around the plain, 

Bat vaunts not long, with all his ſwiftueſs ſlain. 

Struck where the croſſing belts unite behind, 

And golden rings the double back-plate join'd: 480 
Forth thro' the navel burſt the thrilling iteel; 

And on his knees with piercing ſhrieks he fell; 

The ruſting entrails, pour'd upon the ground, 

His hands collect; and darkneſs wraps him round. 
When Hector view'd, all ghaſtly in his gore, 485 
Thus ſadly lain, th* unhappy Polydore; 

A cloud of ſorrow overcaſt his fight, 

His ſoul no longer brook'd the diſtant fight, 

Full in Achilles? dreadful front he came, 
And ſhook his jav'lin like a waving flame. 490 
The fon of Peleus fees, with joy poſſeſt, 

His heart high-bounding in his rifing breaſt : 

And, lo ! the man, on whom black tates attend ; 

The man, that flew Achilles, in his friend! 

No more ſhall Hector's and Pelides' ſpear 495 
Turn from cach other in the walks of war 
Then with revengefal eyes he ſcann'd him o'er; 

Come, and receive thy fate! he ſpake no more. 

Hector, undaunted, thus. Svch words employ 
To one that dreads thee, ſome unwarlike boy: 5Cco 
Such we could give, defying and defy'd, 
| Mean terre of obloquy and pride! 

I know thy force to mine ſuperior far; 

But heav'n alone confers ſucceſs in war: 

Mean 'as 1 am, the gods may guide my dart, 505 
And give it entrance in a braver heart. 

- Then parts the lance: but Pallas“ heav'nly breath 
Far from Achilles wafts the winged deatli; 

The bidden dart again to Hector flies, 

And at the feet of its great maſter lies. 510 
Achilles cloſes with his hated foe, 

His heart and eyes with flaming fury glow: 


But 
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But preſent to his aid, Apollo ſhrouds 


The favour'd hero in a veil of clouds. 

Thrice {truck Pelides with indignant heart, 515 
Thrice in impaſſive air he plung'd the dart; 

The ſpear a fourth time bury'd in the cloud; 

He foams with fury, and exclaims aloud. 

Wretch! thou halt ' ſcap'd again, once more thy flight 
Has ſav'd thee, and the — god of light. 520 
But long thou ſhalt not thy juſt fate withſtand, 

If any power aſſiſt Achilles' hand. | 
Fly then inglorious! but thy flight this day 
Whole hecatombs of Trojan ghoſts ſhall pay. 

With that, he gluts his rage on numbers flain: 525 
Then Dryops tumbled to th' enſanguin'd plain, 
Pierc'd thro? the neck: he left him pantiag there, 
And ſtopp'd Demuchus, oye Philetor's heir, 
Gigantic chief! deep gaih'd th' enormous blade, 
And for the ſoul an ample paſſage made. 530 
Laogonus and Dardanus expire, 
The valiant ſons of an unhappy fre; 
Both in one inſtant from the chariot huri'd, 
Sunk in one inftant to the nether world; 
This diff'rence only their fad fates afford, 535 
That one the ſpear deſtroy'd, and one the ſword. 

Nor leſs unpity'd, young Alaltor bleeds ; 
In vain his youth, in vain his beauty pleads ; 
In vain he begs thee with a ſuppliaut's moan, 
To ſpare a form, an age, fo like thy own ! 540 
Unhappy boy! no pray'r, no moving art, 
E'er bent that fierce, inexorable heart ! | 
While yet he trembled at his knees and cry'd, 
The ruthleſs faulchion ope'd his tender fide; 
The panting liver pours a flood of gore 545 
That drowns his boſom till he pants no more. 

Thro' Mulius' head then drove th' impetudus ſpear, 

The warrior falls, transfix'd from ear to ear. 

Thy life, Echeclus! next the ſword bereaves, 

Deep thro? the front the pond'rous faulchion cleaves ; 
Warm'd in the brain the ſmoking weapon lies, 551 
The purple death comes floating o'er his eyes. 

Then brave Deucalion dy'd: the dart was flung 
Where the knit nerves the pliant clbow ftrung ; 


He 
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He dropt his arm, an unaſſiſting weiglit, 555 
And ſtood, all- impotent, expectin . 
Full on his neck the falling faulchion ſped, 
From his broad ſhoulders hew'd his creſted head; 
Forth from the bone the ſpinal marrow flies, 
And, ſunk in duſt, the corps extended lies. 560 
Rhigmus, whoſe race from fruitful Thracia came, 
(The ſon of Pireus, an iJluſtrious name), 
Succeeds to fate: the ſpear his belly rends; 
Prone from his car the thund'ring chief deſcends: 
The ſquire, who ſaw expiring on the ground 565 
His proſtrate maſter, rein'd the ſteeds around: 
His back, ſcarce turn'd, the Pelian jav'lin gor'd ; 
And ſtretch'd the ſervant o'er his dying lord. 
As when a flame the winding valley fills, 
And runs on crackling ſhrubs between the hills: 570 
Then o'er the ſtubble up the mountain flies, | 
Fires the high woods, and blazes to the ſkies, 
This way and that, the ſpreading torrent roars ; 
So ſweeps the hero thro” the waited ſhores | 
Around him. wide immenſe deſtruction pours, 1475 
And earth is delug'd with the ſanguine ſhow'rs. 
As with autumnal harveſts cover'd o'er, 
1 And thick beſtrown, lies Ceres' ſacred floor, 
When round and round, with never weary'd pain, 
The trampling iteers beat out th* unnumber'd grain: 
| So the fierce courſers, as the chariot rolls, 581 
| Tread down whole ranks, and-cruſh our heroes? ſouls. 
Daſh'd from their hoofs, while o'er the dead they fly, 
Black, bloody drops the ſmoaking chartot dye: 
The ſpiky wheels thro? heaps of carnage tore; 585 
And thick the groaning axles dropp'd with gore. 
High o'er the . of death Achilles ſtood, 
All grim with duſt, all horrible in blood: 
Vet ſtill inſatiate, ſtill with rage on flame; 
Such is the luſt of never-dying fame! 590 
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The battle in the river Scamander. 


THE Trojans fly before Achilles; ſome towards the toaun, 
others to the river Scamander : he falls upon the latter 
with great flaughter ; takes twelve captives alive, to 
ſacrifice to the ſhade of Patroclus ; and kills Lycaon and 
Aſteropaus. Scamander attacks him with all his waves z 
Neptune and Pallas aſſiſt the hero; Simois joins Sca- 
mander ; at length Vulcan, by the inſtigation of Juno, 
almofl dries up the river. This combat ended, the other 
gods engage each other, Meanwhile Achilles continues 
the laughter, drives the reſt into Trey: Agenor only 
makes a ſtand, and ts conveyed away in a cloud by Apol- 
Hb; who (to delude Achilles) takes upon him Agenor's 
ſhape, and, while he purſues him in that diſguiſe, gives 
the Trojans an opportunity of retiring into their city. 


The ſame day continues. The ſcene is on the banks and in 
the ſtream of Scamander. | 


ND now to Xanthus' gliding ſtream they drove, 

A Xanthus, immortal progeny of Jove ; 

The river here divides the flying train. 

Part to the town fly diverſe o'er the plain, 

Where late their troops triumphant bore the fight, 5 

Now chas'd, and trembling in ignoble flight: 
Theſe with a gather'd milt Saturnia ſhrouds, 
nd rolls behind the rout * of clouds): 


Part 
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Part plunge into the ſtream: old Xanthus roars, 


The flaſhing billows beat the whiten'd ſhores : = 
With cries promiſcuous all the banks reſound, 

And here, and there, in eddies whirling round, 

The flouncing ſteeds and ſhrieking warriors drown'd. 


As the ſcorch'd locuſts from their fields retire, 
While fat behind them runs the blaze of fire I5 
Driv'n from the land before the ſmoky cloud, 
The cluſt' ring legions ruſh into the flood: 

So plung'd in Xanthus, by Achilles? force, 

Roars the reſounding furge with men and horſe, 

His bloody lance the hero caſts afide, 20 
(Which ſpreading tam'rifks on the margin hide), 
Then, like a god, the rapid billows braves, 

Arm'd with his ſword, high-brandiſh'd o'er the waves: 
Now down he plunges, now he whirls it round, 

Deep groan'd the waters with the dying ſound ; 25 
Repeated wounds the red'ning river dy'd, 

And the warm purple circled on the tide. 

Swift. thro? the foamy flood the Trojans fly, 

And cloſe in rocks or winding caverns lie. 

So the huge dolphin tempelting the main, 30 
In ſhoals before him fly the feds train; 

Confus'dly heap'd they ſeek their inmoſt caves, 

Or pant and heave beneath. the floating waves. 

Now tir'd with flaughter, from the Trojan band 
Twelve choſen 3 he drags alive to land; 35 
With their rich belts their captive arms conſtrains, 
(Late their proud ornaments, but now their chains). 
"Theſe his attendants to the ſhips convey'd, 

Sad victims! deftin'd to Patroclus ſhade. 

Then, as once more he plung'd amid the flood, 40 

The yeung Lycaon in his paſſage ſtood 

The fon of Priam, whom the hero's hand 

But late made captive in his father's land, 

(As from a ſycamore, his ſounding ſteel 

Lopp'd the green arms to ſpoke a chariot-wheel), 45 
To Hebe iſle he fold the royal ſlave, 
Where Jaſon's ſon the price demanded gave; 
But kind Eetion touching on the ſhore, 
The ranſom'd priuce to fair Ariſbe bore. 


Ten 
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Ten days were paſt, ſince in his father's reign 50 
He felt the ſweets of liberty again; 
The next, that god whom mea in vain withſtand, 
Gives the ſame youth to the ſame conqu'ring hand 
Now never to return! and doom'd to go 
A ſadder journey to the ſhades below. 55 
His well-known face when great Achilles ey'd, 
(The helm and viſor he had ca't aſide 
With wild affright, and dropp'd upon the field 
His uſeleſs lance and unavailing ſhield), 
As trembling, panting, from the ſtream he fled, 60 
And knock'd his fault'ring knees, the hero ſaid. 

Ye mighty gods! what wonders ſtrike my view! 
Is it in vain our conqu'ring arms ſubdue ? | 
Sure | ſhall ſee yon heaps of Trojans kill'd, 
Riſe from the ſhades, and brave me on the field: 65 
As now the captive, whom ſo late I bound 
And fold to Lemnos, ſtalks on Trojan ground! 
Not him the ſea's unmeaſur'd deeps detain, 
That bar ſuch numbers from their native plain: 
Lo! he returns. Try, then, my flying ſpear! 70 
Try, if the grave can hold the wanderer; 
If earth at length this active prince can ſeize, 

Earth, whoſe ſtrong graſp has held down Hercules. 
Thus while he ſpake, the Projan, pale with fears, 
Appronch'd, and fought his knees with ſuppliant tears; 
Loth as he was to yield his youthful breath, 76 

And his ſoul ſhiv'ring at th' approach of death. 

Achilles rais'd the ſpear, prepar'd to wound; 

He kiſs'd his feet, extended on the ground: 

And while above the ſpear ſuſpended ſtood, 80 

Longing to dip its thirſty point in blood, 

One hand embrac'd them cloſe, one ſtopt the dart; 

While thus theſe melting words attempt his heart. 
Thy well-known captive, great Achilles! ſee, 

Once more Lycaon trembles at thy knee. 85 

Some pity to a ſuppliant's name afford, 

Who ſhar'd the gifts of Ceres at thy board; 

Whom late thy conqu'ring arm to Lemnos bore, 

Far from his father, friends, and native ſhore : 

A hundred oxen were his price that day, 90 

Now ſums immenſe thy mercy ſhall repay. 
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Scarce reſpited from woes I yet appear, 

And ſcarce twelve morning ſuns have ſeen me here 
Lo! Jove again ſubmits me to thy hands, 

Again, her victim cruel fate demands! 95 
I ſprung from Priam, and Laothoe fair, 

(Old Alte's daughter, and Lelegia's heir; 

Who held in Pelaſus his fam'd abode, 

And rul'd the fields where ſilver Satnio flow'd); 

Two ſons (alas! unhappy ſons) ſhe bore; 55 


For ah! one ſpear ſhall drink each brother's gore, 
And I ſucceed to flavghter'd Polydore. 

How from that arm of terror {hall I fly? 

Some dzmon urges ! 'tis my doom to die! 

If ever yet ſoft pity touch'd thy mind, 105 
Ah! think not me too much of Hector's kind! 
Not the ſame mother gave thy ſuppliant breath, 

Wich his, who wrought thy lov'd Patroclus' death. 
Theſe words, attended with a ſhow'r of tears, 

The youth addreſt to unrelenting ears: 110 
Talk not of life, or ranſom, (he replies), 

Patroclus dead, whoever meets me, dies: 

In vain a ſingle Trojan ſues for grace; 

But leaſt, the ſons of Priam's hateful race. 

Die then, my friend! what boots it to deplore? 115 
The great, the good Patroclus is no more! 

He, Er thy better, was foredoom'd to die, 

« And thou, doſt thou, bewail mortality?“ 

Seeſt thou not me, whom nature's gifts adorn, 

Sprung from a hero, from a goddeſs born; 120 
The day ſhall come (which nothing can avert) 

When by the ſpear, the arrow, or the dart, 

By night, or day, by force, or by deſign, 

Impending death and certain fate are mine. 

Die then-—He ſaid; and, as the word he ſpoke, 125 
'Tne fainting ſtripling ſunk before the ſtroke : 

His hand forgot its graſp, and left the ſpear ; 

While all his trembling frame confeſt his fear. 

Sudden, Achilles his broad ſword diſplay'd, 

And buried in his neck the recking blade. 130 
Prone fell the youth; and, panting on the land, 

The guſhing purple dy'd the thirſty ſand ; SY 
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The victor to the ſtream the carcaſe gave, 
And thus inſults him, floating on the wave. 
Lie there, Lycaon! let the fiſh ſurround 135 
Thy bloated corſe, and ſuck thy gory wound: 
There no ſad mother ſhall thy fun'rals weep, 
But ſwift Scamander roll thee to the deep, 
Whoſe ev'ry wave ſome watry monſter brings, 
To feaſt unpuniſh'd on the fat of kings. 140 
So periſh Troy, and all the Trojan line! 
Such ruin theirs, and ſuch compaſſion mine. 
What boots ye now Scamander's. worſhipp'd ſtream, 
His earthly honours, and immortal name! 
In vain your immolated bulls are ſlain, 145 
Your living courſers glut his gulfs in vain: 
Thus he rewards you, with this bitter fate; 
Thus, till the Grecian vengeance be complete; 
Thus is aton'd Patroclus' honour'd ſhade, 
And the ſhort abſence of Achilles paid. 50 
Theſe boaitful words provoke the raging god; 
With fury ſwells the violated flood. 
What means divine may yet the pow'r employ, 
To check Achilles, and to reſcue Troy? 
Meanwhiie the hero ſprings, in arms to dare 155 
The great Aſteropeus to mortal war; 
The fon of Pelagon, whoſe lofty line 
Flows from the ſource of Axius, ſtream divine! 
(Fair Peribæa's love the god had crown'd, 
With all his refluent waters circled round); 160 
On him Achilles ruſh'd: he fearleſs ſtood, 
And ſhook two ſpears, advancing from the flood; 
The flood impell'd him, on Pelides' head 
T” avenge his waters, choak'd with heaps of dead. 
Near as they drew, Achilles thus began. 165 
What art thou, boldeſt of the racæof man? 
Who, or from whence? Unhappy is the ſire, 
Whoſe ſon encounters our reſiſtleſs ire. 
O fon of Pelcus! what avails to trace 
(Reply'd the warrior) our illuſtrious race ? 170 
From rich Pæonia's valleys I command, 
Arm'd with protended ſpears, my native band; 
Now ſhines the tenth br: rt morning ſince I came 
In aid of Ilion to the fields of fame: 
LI. 3 ö Axliis, 
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Axius, who ſwells with all the neighb'ring rills, 175 


And wide around the floated region fills, 

Begot my ſire, whoſe ſpear ſuch glory won: 

Now lift thy arm, and try that hero's ſon ! 
Threat*ning he ſaid: the hoſtile chiefs advance: 

At once Aſteropeus diſcharg'd each lance, 189 

(For both his dext'rous hands the lance could wield), 

Ode ſtruck, but pierc'd not the Vulcanian ſhield ; 

One raz'd Achilles' hand; the ſpouting blood 

Spun forth, in earth the faſten'd weapon ſtood. 

Like lightning next the Pelian jav'lin flies: 185 

Its erring fury biſs'd along the ſkies: 

Deep in the fwelling bank was driv'n the ſpear, 

Ev'n to the middle earth'd; and quiver'd there. 

"Then from his ſide the ſword Pelides drew, | 

And on his ſoe with doubled fury flew. 190 

"The foe thrice tugg'd, and ſhook the rooted wood 

Repuliive of his might the weapon ftood : 

The fourth, he tries to break the ſpear in vain; 

Beat as he ſtande, he tumbles to the plain; 

His beliy open'd with a ghaſtly wound, 195 

The reeking entrails pour upon the ground. 

Bencath the hero's feet he panting lies, 

And his eye darkens, and his ſpirit flies ; 

Yule the proud victor thus triumphing ſaid, 

His radiant armour tearing from the dead: 200 
So ends thy glory! ſuch the fate they prove, 

Who ſtrive preſumptuous with the ſons of Jove. 

Sprung from a river didit thou boaſt thy line, 

But great Saturnius is the ſource of mine. 

io durſt thou vaunt thy watry progeny ? 20 5 

Of Pelcus, acus, and Jove, am I; 

The race of theſe ſuperior far to thoſe, 

As he that thunders to the ftream that flows. 

What rivers can, Scamander might have thown ; 

But Jove he dreads, nor wars againſt his ſon. 210 

Ev'n +4chelous might contend in yin, 

And all the roaring billows of the main. 

TH cternal occan, from whote fountains flow 

The ſcas, the rivers, and the ſprings below, 

The thund'ring voice of Jove abhors to hear, 215 


Aud in bis Jde-p aby ſſcs ſuakes with fear, 


He 
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He ſaid; then from the bank his jav'lin tore, 
And left the breathleſs warrior in his gore. 
The floating tides the bloody carcaſe lave, 
And beat againſt it, wave ſucceeding wave; 220 
Till roll'd between the banks, it lies the food 
Of curling eels, and fiſhes of the flood. f 
All ſcatter'd round the {tream, (their mightieſt ſlain), 
TH amaz'd Pæonians ſcour along the plain; 
He vents his fury on the flying crew, 225 
Tbraſius, Aſtypylus, and Mnetus flew ; | 
Mydon, Therldochus, with Anus fell; 
And numbers more his lance had plung'd to hell; 
But from the bottom of his gulfs profound, 
Scamander ſpoke; the ſhores return'd the found, 230 

O firſt of mortals! (for the gods are thine), 
In valour matchlefs, and in force divine! 
If Jove have giv'n thee ev'ry 4 rojag head, 
Tis not on me thy rage ſovid beap the dead. 
Scc! my choad {trewns ng more their courſe can keep, 
Nor roll their wonted tribute to the deep. 256 
Yuaca then, impetuous! from our injur'd flood: | 
Content, thy flaughters could amaze a god. 

In Euman form confefs'd, butore his eyes, 
The river thus; und thus the cliicf replies. 240 
O facred ftream ! thy word we ſhall obey ; 
But not till Troy the deflin'd vengeance Pays 
Nor till within ker tow'rs the perjur'd train 

Shall pant, and tremble at our arms again; 

Not till proud Hector, guardian of her wall, 245 
Or itain this lance, or ſee Achilles fall. 

He faid ; and drove with fury on the foe. 
Then to the godhead of the filver how 
The yellow flood hegan : O fon of Jove! 
Was not the mandate of the tre above 250 
Full and expreſs? that Phocrbus thould employ 
His ſacred arrows in defence of Troy, 
And make her conquer, tall Hyperion“ s fall 
In awful darkneſs hide the face of all? 

He ſpoke in vain — The chief without diſmay 255 
Ploughs thro? the boiling furge his deſp'rate way. 
Tha rißing in his rage above the thores, 
From all his deep the bellowing river roars, 
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Huge 
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Huge heaps of flain * on the coaſt, 
And round the banks the ghaſtly dead are toſt. 260 
While all before, the billows rang'd on high, 
(A watry bulwark), ſkreen the bands who fly. 
Now burſting on his head with thund'ring ſound, 
The falling deluge whelms the hero round : 
His loaded ſhield bends to the ruſhing tide ; 265 
His feet, upborne, ſcarce the ſtrong flood divide, 
Slidd'ring, and ſtagg'ring. On the border ſtood 
A ſpreading elm, that overhung the flood; 
He ſeiz'd a bending bough, his ſteps to ſtay ; 
The plant uprooted to his weight gave way, 276 
Heaving the bank, and undermining all ; 
Loud flaſh the waters to the ruſhing fall 
Of the thick foliage. The large trunk diſplay'd 
Bridg'd the rough flood acroſs: the hero flay'd 
On this his weight, and rais'd upon his hand, 275 
Leap'd from the channel, and regain'd tae land. 
Then blacken'd the wild waves; the murmur roſe ; 
The god purſues, a huger billow throws, 
And burits the bank, ambitious to detiroy 
The man whoſe fury is the fate of Proy. 280 
He, like the warlike cagle, ſpecds his pace, 

Swifteſt and ſtrongeſt of th' acrial race), 

ar as a ſpear can fly, Achilles ſprings 
At ev'ry bound; his clanging armour rings: 
Now here, now there, he turns on ev'ry tide, 285 
And winds his courſe before the following tide; 
The waves flow after, whereſoc'er he wheels, 
And gather fait, and murmur at his heels. 
So when a peaſant to his garden brings 
Soft rilis of water from the bubbling ſprings, 299 
And calls the floods from high, to bleſs his bow'rs, 
And feed with pregnant ſtreams the plants and flow'rs ; 
Soon as he clears whatc'er their paſſage ſtaid, 
And marks the future current wich his ſpade, 
Swift o'er the rolling pebbles, down the hilts 295 
Louder and louder purl the felling rills, 
Before him ſcatt*ring, they prevent his paina, 
And ſhine-in mazy wand'rings o'er the plains. 

Still flies Achulles, but, before his eyes, 
Still f/it Scamander rolls wherc'er he tlics.: 300 
Not 
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Not all his ſpeed eſcapes the rapid floods; 
The firſt of men, but not a match for gods. 
Oft as he turn'd the torrent to oppoſe, 
And bravely try if all the pow'rs were foes ; 
So oft the ſurge, in watry mountains ſpread, 305 
Beat on his back, or burits upon his head. 
Yet dauntleſs ſtill the adverſe flood he braves, 
And {till indignant bounds above the waves. 
Tir'd by the tides, his knees relax with toil ; 
Waſh'd from beneath him ſlides the flimy foil; 310 
When thus, (bis eyes on heav'n's expanſion thrown), 
Forth burſts the hero with an angry groan, 

Is there no god Achilles to betriend ? 
No pow'r t' avert his miſerable end? | 
Prevent, oh Jove ! this igaominious date, 315 
And make my future lie the ſport of fate, 
Of all heav'n's oracles belicv'd in vain, 
But moit of Thetis, muſt her ſon complain; 
By Phoebus” darts ſhe propheſy'd my fall, 
In glorious arms before the Trojan wall. 320 
Oh! had I cy'd in fields of battle warm, 
Stretch'd like a hero, by a hero's arm! 
Might Hector's ſpear this dauntleſs boſom rend, 
And my ſwift ſoul o'ertake my flaughter'd friend! 


Ah no! Achilles meets a thametul fate; 325 
Oh how unworthy of the brave and great ! 

Like ſome vile ſwain, whom, on a rainy day, 

Croliing a ford, the torrent ſweeps away, 5 
An unregarded carcaſe to the fea, 


Neptune and Pallas haſte to his relief, 330 
And thus in human form addreſs the chief: 
The pow'r of ocean ſirſt. Forbear thy fear, 
Oh ſon of Peleus! Lo, thy gods appear ! 
Behold ! from Jove deiccnding to thy aid, 
Propitious Neptune, and the blue-ey'd maid. 335 
Stay, and the furious flood ſhall ceaſe to rave: 
Tis not thy fate to glut his angry wave. 
But thou the counſel heav'a ſuggeſts attend“ 
Nor breathe from combat, nor thy ſword ſuſpend, 
Till Troy receive her flying ſons, till all 340 
Her routed ſquadrous pant behind their wall: 

Hector 
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Hector alone ſhall ſtand his fatal chance; 

And Hector's blood ſhall ſmoke upon thy lance. 
Ihine is the glory doom'd. Thus ſpake the gods: 
Then ſwift aſcended to the bright abodes. 345 

Stung with new ardour, thus by heav'n impell'd, 

He ſprings impetuous, and invades the field: 

Yer all th' expanded plain the waters ſpread ; 

Heav'd on the bounding billows danc'd the dead, 
Floating *mid{ fcatter'd arms; while caſques of gold, 
And turn'd up bucklers, glitter'd as they rolPd. 351 
High o'er the ſurging tide, by leaps and bounds, 

He wades, and mounts ; the parted wave roſounds. 
Not a whole river ſtops the hero's courſe, | 
While Pallas fills him with immortal force. 355 
With equal rage, indignant Xanthus roars, 

And lifts his billows, and o'erwhelms his ſhores. 

Then thus to Simois : Haſte, my brother flood! 
And check this mortal that controuls a god. 

Our braveſt heroes ele ſhall quit the fight, 360 
And Ilion tumble from her tow'ry height. 

Call then thy ſubje& ſtreams, and bid them roar, 
From all thy fountains ſwell thy watry ftore, 

With broken rocks, and with a load of dead , 
Charge the black ſurge, and pour it on his head. 365 
Mark how refiitlefs thro? the floods he goes, 

And boldly bids the warring gods be foes ! 

But nor that force, nor form divine to tight, 

Shall aught avail him, if our rage unite: 

Whelm'd under our dark gulfs thoſe arms ſhall ly, 370 
That blaze ſo dreadful in each Trojan eye; 

And deep beneath a ſandy mountain hurl'd, 

Immers'd remain this terror of the world. 

Such pond”rous ruin ſhall confound the place, 

No Greek ſhall e'er his periſh'd relics grace: 375 
No hand his bones ſhall gather, or inhume, 

Theſe his cold rites, and this his watry tomb. 

He ſaid ; and on the chief deſcends amain, 
Increas'd with gore, and ſwelling with the flain. 
Then, murm'ring from his beds, he boils, he raves, 
And a foam whitens on the purple waves: 381 
At ev'ry itep, before Achilles ſtood 
The crimſon ſurge, and delug'd him with blood. 


Fear 
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Fear touch'd the queen of heav'n : ſhe ſaw diſmay'd, 
She call'd aloud, and ſummon'd Vulcan's aid. 385 
Riſe to the war! th' inſulting flood requires 
Thy waſteful arm: aſſemble all thy tires ! 
While to their aid, by our command enjoin'd, 
Ruth the ſwift eaſtern and the weſtern wind: 
Theſe from old Ocean at my word (hall blow, 390 
Pour the red torrent on the watry foe, 
Corſes and arms to one bright ruin turn, 
And hiſling rivers to their bottoms burn. 
Go, mighty in thy rage! diſplay thy pow'r, 
Drink the whole flood, the crackling trees devour, 395 
Scorch all the banks ! and, (till our voice reclaim), 
Exert -th* unweary'd furies of the flame! 
The pow'r ignipotent her word obeys : 
Wide v'er the plain he pours the boundleſs blaze; 
At once conſumes the dead, and drys the ſoil; 400 
And the ſhrunk waters in their channel bot : 
As when autumnal Boreas ſweeps the ſky, 
Aad initant blows the water'd gardens dry: 
Bo look'd the held, fo whiten's was the ground, 
While Vulcan breath'd the fiery blaſt around. 405 
Swift on the ſedgy reeds the ruin preys ; 
Along the margin winds the running blaze: 
The trees in flaming rows to aſhes turn, 
The flow'ry Lotos, and the tam'riſk, burn. 
Broad elm, and cypreſs riſing in a ſpire 410 
The watry willows hiſs before the fire. 
Now glow the waves, and fiſhes pant for breath, 
The eels ly twiſting in the pangs of death: 
Now flounce aloft, now dive the ſcaly fry, 
Or, gaſping, turn their bellies to the (ky, 415 
At length the river rear'd his languid head, 
And thus, ſhort-panting, to the god he ſaid. 
Oh Vulcan! oh! what pow'r reſiſts thy might? 
I faint, I fink, unequal to the fight — 
I yield Let Ilion fall; if fate decree— 420 
Ah - bend no more thy fiery arms on me! 
He ceas'd ; wide conflagration blazing round; 
The bubbling waters yield a hiſſing ſound. 
As when the flames beneath a caldron riſe, 
To melt the fat of ſomg rich ſacrifice, 
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Amid the fierce embrace of circling fires, 
The waters foam, the heavy ſmoke aſpires: 
So boils th' impriſon'd flood, forbid to flow, 
And, choak'd with vapours, feels his bottom glow. 
To Juno then, imperial queen of air, | 
The burning river ſends his earneſt pray'r. 

Ah why, Saturma ! muſt thy ſon engage 
Me, only me, with all his waſteful rage? 
On other gods his dreadful arm employ, 
For mightier gods aſſert the cauſe of Troy. 435 
Submiſive I defiſt, if thou command, 
But ah! withdraw this all-deſtroying hand. 
Hear then my ſolemn oath, to yield to fate 
Unaided (lion, and her deſtin'd ſtate, 
Till Greece (hall gird her with deſtructive flame, 440 
And in one ruin fink the Trojan name. 

His warm entreaty touch'd Saturnia's ear : 

She bade th” ignipotent his rage forbear, 
Recal the flame, nor, in a mortal cauſe, 
Infeſt a god: th' obedient flame withdraws : 445 
Again, the branching {ſtreams begin to ſpread, 
And ſoft re-murmur in the r wonted bed. 

While theſe by Juno's will the itrife reſign, 

The warring gods in fierce contention join: 
Re-kindling rage each heav'nly breaſt alarms ; 450 
With horrid clangor ſhock'd th' ethereal arms: 
Heav'n in loud thunder bids the trumpet ſound ; 

And wide beneath them groans the rending ground, 
Jove, as his ſport, the dreadful fcene deſeries, 

And views contending gods with careleſs eyes. 455 
The pow'r of battles likts his brazen ſpear, 

And tirſt aſſaults the radiant queen of war, 

What mov'd thy madneſs, thus to diſunite 
Ethereal minds, and mix all heav'n in fight? | 
What wonder. this, when, in thy frantic mood, 460 
Thou drov'ſt a mortal to inſult a god; 

Thy impious hand Tydides? jav'lin bore, 
And madly bath'd it in celeſtial gore. 

He ſpoke, and ſmote the loud-reſounding ſhield, 
Which bears Jove's thunder on its dreadful field; 465 
The adamantine ægis of her fire, 


That turns the glancing bolt, and forked fire. 
1 
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Then heav'd the goddeſs in her mighty hand 
A ſtone, the limit of the neighb'riag land, 
There fix'd from eldeſt times; black, craggy, vaſt : 
This at the heav'nly homicide ſhe caſt. 471 
Thund'ring he falls; a maſs of monſtrous ſize, 
And hey, Ga" acres covers as he lies. 
The ſtunning ſtroke his ſtubborn nerves unbound ; 
Loud o'er the fields his ringing arms reſound: 475 
The ſcornful dame her conqueit views with ſmiles, 
And, glorying thus, the proſtrate god reviles. 

Haſt thou not yet, inſatiate fury! known, 
How far Minerva's force tranſcends thy own ? 
Juno, whom thou rebellious dar'ſt withſtand, 430 
Corre&s thy folly thus by Pallas hand ; 
Thus meets thy broken faith with juſt diſgrace, 
And partial aid to Troy's pertidious race. 

The goddeſs ſpoke, and turn'd her eyes away, 
That, beaming round, diffus'd celeſtial day. 485 
Jove's Cyprian daughter, ſtooping on the land, 

Lent to the wounded god her tender hand 
Slowly he riſes, Gare breathes with pain, 
And, propt on her fair arm, forſakes the plain. 
This the bright empreſs of the heav'ns ſurvey'd, 490 
And ſcoffing, thus, to war's victorious maid. 
Lo! what an aid on Mars's fide is ſeen! 
The ſmiles' and loves? unconquerable queen! 
Mark with what inſolence, in open view, 


whe moves: let Pallas, if ſhe dares, purſue. 495 


Minerva, ſmiling, heard, the pair o'ertook, 
And lightly on her breait the wanton itrook : 
She, unrefilting, fell; (her ſpirits fled) ; 
On earth together lay the lovers ſpread. 
And, like theſe heroes, be the fate of all, 503 
( Minerva cries), who guard the Projan wall! T7 
To Grecian gods ſuch let the Phrygian be, 
So dread, ſo fierce, as Venus is to me; 
Then from the loweſt ſtone thall Troy be moy'd— 
Thus ſhe, and Juno, with a ſmile, approv'd. 505 
Meantime, to mix in more than mortal fight, 
The god of ocean dares the god of light. 
What floth has ſeiz'd us, when the fields around 


Ring with conflicting pow'rs, and heav'n returns the 
wund? 


Mm Shall 
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Shall ignominious we, with ſhame retire, 510 
No deed perform'd, to our Olympian fire ? 
Come, prove thy arm ! for firit the war to wage, 
Zuits not my greatneſs, or ſuperior age. 
Raſh as thou art to prop the Trojan throne, 
(Forgetiul of my wrongs, and of thy own), 515 
And guard the race of proud Laomedon ! 
Haſt thou forgot, how, at the monarch's pray'r, 
We fhar'd the lengthen'd labours of a year! 
Troy's walls I rais'd, (for ſuch were Jove's commands), 
And yon proud bulwarks grew beneath my hands: 520 
Thy taſk it was to feed the bellowing droves 
Along fair Ida's vales, and pendent groves. 
But when the circling ſeafons, in their train, 
Brought back the grateful day that crown'd our pain ; 
With menace ftern the fraudful king defy d 525 
Our latent godhead, and the prize deny d: 
Mad 1s he was, he threaten'd fervile bands, 
And doom'd us exiles far in barb'rous lands. 
Incens'd, we heav'nward fled with ſwifteſt wing, 
And deſtin'd vengeance on the perjur'd king. 530 
Doſt thou, for this, afford proud lion grace, 
And not, like us, infeſt the faithleſs race? 
Like us, their prefent, future ſons deſtroy, 
And from its deep foundations heave their Troy? 
Apollo thus: To combat for mankind 535 
Ill ſaits the wiſdom of celeſtial mind: 
For what is man? calamitous by birth, 
They owe their life and nouriſhment to earth; 
Like yearly leaves, that now, with beauty crown'd, 
Smile on the ſun 3 now, wither on the ground: 540 
To their own hands commit the frantic * 
Nor mix immortals in a cauſe ſo mean. 
Then turns his face, far-beaming heax'nly fires, 
And from the ſenior pow*r ſubmiſs retires 
Him, thus retreating, Artemis upbraids, 545 
The quiver'd huntrets of the fylvan ſhades. 
And is it thus the youthful Phœbus flies, 
And yields to ocean's hoary fire the prize? 
How vain that martial pomp, and dreadful ſhow 
Of pointed arrows, and the ſilver bow! 550 
| Now 
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Now boaſt no more in yon celeſtial bow'r, 
Thy force can match the great carth-ſhaking pow'r. 
Silent, he heard the queen of woods upbraid : 
Not ſo Saturnia bore the vaunting maid ; 
But furious thus. What infoleace has driven 555 
Thy pride to face the majeſty of heav'n? 
What tho by Jove the female plague deſign'd, 
Fierce to the feeble race of woman-kind, 
The wretched matron feels thy piercing dart; 
Thy fex's tyrant, with a tyger's heart? 550 
What tho” tremendous in the woodland chaſe, 
Thy certain arrows pierce the ſavage race ? 
How dares thy raſhneſs, on the pow'rs divine, 
Employ thoſe arms, or match thy ſorce with mine? 
Learn hence, no more unequal war to wage— 565 
She ſaid, and ſeiz'd her wriſts with eager rage; 
Theſe in her left hand lock'd, her right unty'd 
The bow, the quiver, and. its plumy pride. 
About her temples flies the buſy bow; 
Now here, now there, the winds her from the blow; 
The ſcatt'ring arrows rattling from the caſe, $71: 
Drop round, and idly mark the duſty place, 
Swift from the ficld the baffled huntreſs flies, 
And ſcarce reſtrains the torrent in her eyes: 
So, when the falcon wings her way above, 575 
To the cleft cavern ſpeeds the gentle dove, 
(Not fated yet to die), there ſafe retreats, 
Yet ſtill her heart againft the marble beats. 
To her Latona haites with tender care ; 
Whom Hermes viewing, thus declines the war. 580 
How ſhall I face the Game. who gives delight 
To him whoſe thunders blacken heav'n with night? 
Go, matchleſs goddeſs! triumph in the ſkies, 
And boaſt my conqueſt, while I yield the prize. 
He ſpoke ; and paſt: Latona, ſtooping low, 585 
Collects the ſcatter'd ſhafts, aud fallen bow, 
That glitt'ring on the duſt lay here and there, 
Diſhonour'd relics of Diana's war. 
Then ſwift purſu'd her to her bleſt abode, 
Where, all confus'd, ſhe ſought the ſov'reign god; 590 
Weeping, ſhe graſp'd his knees: th* ambrofial veſt 
Shook with her fighs, and panted on her breaſt. 
M m 2. The 
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The fire ſuperior ſmil'd; and bade her ſhow 
What heav'nly hand had caus'd his daughter's woe? 
Abaſh'd, ſhe names his on imperial ſpouſe ; 595 
And the pale creſcent fades upon her brows. 

Thus they above: while, ſwiftly gliding down, 
Apollo enters lion's ſacred town: 
The guardian god now trembled for her wall, 
And fear'd the Greeks, tho? fate forbade her fall. 606 
Back to Olympus, from the war's alarms, 
Retura the ſhining bands of gods in arms; 
dome proud in triumph, ſome with rage on fire; 
And take their thrones around th' ethereal ſire: 

'Thro” blood, thro? death, Achilles ſtill proceeds, 605 
O'er flaughter'd heroes, and o'er rolling ſteeds. 
As when avenging flames, with fury driv'n, 
On guilty towns exert the wrath of heav'n ; 
The pale inhabitants, ſome fall, ſome fly; 
And the red vapours purple all the ſky. 610 
So rag'd Achilles: death and dire diſmay, 
And toils, and terrors, fill'd the dreadful day. 

High on a turret hoary Priam ftands, 
And marks the waſte of his deftruftive hands; 
Views, from his arm, the Trojans fcatter'd flight, 615 
And the ncer hero rihing on his fight ! 
No flop, no check, no aid! with feeble pace, 
And fettled ſorrow on his aged face, 
Falt as he could, he fighing quits the walls; 
And thus, deſcending on the guards, he calls. 620 
You, to whole care our city-gates belong, 
Set wide your portals to the 3 throng. 
For lo! he comes, with unrefifted ſway ; 
He comes, and deſclation marks his way ! 
But when within the walls our troops take breath, 625 
Lock faſt the brazen bars, and ſhut out death. 
Thus charg'd the rev'rend monarch : wide were flung 
The op'ning fol2s ; the eee des . rung. 
Phe«bus rufh'd forth, the flying bands to meet, 
Strook ſlaughter back, and cover'd the retreat. 630 
On heaps the Trojans crowd to gain the gate, 
And gladſome ſee their laſt eſcape from fate: 
Thither, all parch'd with thirſt, a heartleſs train, 
Hoary with df, they beat the hollow plain: 
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And gaſping, panting, fainting, labour on 63 
With heavier ſtrides, that lengthen tow'rd the town. 
Enrag'd Achilles follows with his ſpear ; 
Wild with revenge, inſatiable of war. 
Then had the Greeks eternal praife acquir'd, 
And Troy, inglorious, to her walls retir'd ; 640 
But he“, the god, who darts ztherial flame, | 
Shot down to ſave her, and redeem her fame. 
To young Agenor force divine he gave, 
(Antenor's offspring, haughty, bold, and brave), | 
In aid of him, beſide the beech he fat, 645 
And, wrapt in clouds, reſtrain'd the hand of fate. 
When now the gen'rous youth Achilles ſpies, 
Thick beats his heart, the troubled motions riſe, 
(So, ere a ſtorm, the waters heave and roll), 
He ſtops, and queltions thus his mighty foul. 650 
What, ſhall 1 fly this terror of the plain? 
Like others fly, and be like others ſlain ? 
Vain hope! to ſhun lum by the felf-ſame road, 
Yon line of flaughter'd Trojans lately trod. 
No: with the common heap I ſcorn to fall-— 655 
What if they paſs'd me to the Trojan wall, 
While I decline to yonder path, that leads 
To Idws foreſts and ſurrounding ſhades ? 
So may I reach, ,conceai'd, the cooling flood, 
From my tir'd body waſh the dirt and blood, 66 
As ſoon. as night her dulky veil extends, 
turn in ſafety to my Trojan friends, 
What if —But wherefore all this vain debate? 
Stand I to doubt, within the reach of fate? 
Ev'n now perhaps, ere yet I turn the wall, 665 
The fierce Achilles fees me, and I full: 
- Such is his ſwiftneſs, 'tis in vain to fly, 
And ſuch his valour, that who ſtands muſt dic. 
Howe'er, *tis better, fighting tor the ſtate, : 
| Here, and in public view, to meet my fate. 670 
Yet ſure he tov is mortal; he may feel 
(Like all the ſons of earth), the force of {tee ; 
One only ſoul informs that dreadful frame; 
And Jove's ſole favour gives him all his fame. 
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He faid, and ſtocd, collected in his might; 675 
And all his beating boſom cliim'd the fight. 

So from ſome deep-grown wood a panther tarts, 
Rous'd from his thicket by a ſtorm of darts: 
Untaught to fear or fly, he hears the ſounds 

Of ſhouting hunters, and of clam'rous hounds; 680 
Tho? ſtruck, tho' wounded, ſcarce perceives the pain, 
And the barb'd jav'lin ftings his breaſt in vain : 

On their Whole war, untam'd, the ſavage flies; 

And tears his hunter, or beneath him dies. 

Not leſs refolv'd, Antenor's valiant heir 685 
Confronts Achilles, and awaits the war, 

Diſdainful of retreat: high-held before, 

His ſhield (a broad circumference) he bore; 

Then craceful as he ſtood, in act to throw 

The litted jav In, thus beſpoke the foe. 690 

How proud Achilles glones in his fame ! 

And hopes, this dav, to fink the Trojan name 
Beneath her ruins ! know, that hope is vain ; 

A thonſaud woes, a thouſand toils remain. 

Parcnts and children ovr pitt arms employ, 695 
Ard ftrong, and many, are the ſons of Troy. 

Great as thou art, ev'n thou may'ſt ſtain with gore 
Theſe Phrygian fields, and preſs a foreign ſhore. 

He ſaid: with matchleſs force the jav'lin flung 
Smote on his knee; the hollow cmthes rung, 700 
Beneath the pointed ſteel; but, ſafe from harms, 

Je ſtands impullive in the ætherial arms, 

Ihen, fiercely ruſhing on the daring for, 

i1:s lifted arm prepares the fatal blow. 

But, jealous of his fame, Apollo ſhronds 705 
The godlike Trojan in a veil of clouds: 

Safe Srom purſuit, and ſhut from mortal view, 
Þ1imile'd with fame, the favour'd youth withdrew. 
Meanwhile the god, to cover their efcape, 

Aſſuiaes Agenor's habit, voice, and ſhape, 710 
Flies from the furious chief in this diſguiſe, 

Thc furious chief ſtill follows where he flies: 

Now o'er the fields they ſtretch with lengthen'd ſtrides, 
Now urge the courſe where ſwift Scamander glides: 
"he god now diitanc fcarce a ſtride before, 715 
Tempes his purſuit, and wheels agut the ſhore : 


While 
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While all the flying troops their ſpeed employ, 
And pour on heaps into the walls of Troy. 
No ſtop, no ſtay; no thought to aſk, or tell, 
Who *ſcap'd by flight, or who by battle fell. 
'was tumult all, and violence of flight; 

And fudden joy confus'd, and mix'd affright : 
Pale 'Troy againit Achilles ſhuts her gate; 
And nations. breathe, deliver'd from their fate 
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Tun ANG UN N.. 


The death of Hector. 


THE Trojans being ſafe within the walls, Hector only: 
ſtays in oppoſe Achilles. Priam is flruck at his approach, 
and tries ty perſuade his fan to re-enter the taun. He- 
cuba joins her intreaties, hut in vain. Hector conſults 
evithin himſelf what meaſures to tare but, at the ad- 
vance of Achilles, his refs lution fuils him, and he flies ; 
Achilles purſues him: thrice round the walls of Troy. 
The gods debate conceriing the fate of Hector; at 
length Minerva deſcend; ts the aid of Achilles. She de- 
{ ts A Hector in the ſhape of Deiphobus ; he ſtands the 
combat, and is Hain. Achilles drags the dead body at 
his chariot, in the fight of Priam and Hecuba. Their 
lamentations, tears, and deſpair. Their cries reach the 
ears of Andromache, who, ignorant of this, was retired 
into the inner part of the palace: She mounts up to the 
walls, and beholds her dead huſband. She fwoons at the 
ſpectacle. Her exceſs of grief and lamentation. 


The thirtieth day ſtill continues. The ſcene lies under the. 
walls, and on the battlements of T roy. 


HUS to their bulwarks, ſmit with panic fear, . 
The herded Ilians ruſh like driven deer; 
There ſafe, they wipe the briny drops away, 
And drown in bow!s the labours of the day. 
Cloſe 
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Cloſe to the walls advaneing o'er the fields, 5 
eneath one roof of well compacted ſhields, 
March, bending on, the Greeks embody*'d pow'rs, 
Far ftretching in the thade of 'PTrejan tow'rs. 
Great Hector ſingly tay'd; chain'd down by fate, 
There fixt he ſtood before the Sean gate; 10 
Still his bold arms datertain'd to employ, 
The guardian till of long-defended - troy, 
Apollo now to tir'd Actilics turns; 
The pow'r conſeſt in all his glory burns); 
And what (he cries) has Peicus? ton in view, 15 
With mortal ſpeed a godlicud to purſue? 
For not to thee to know the gods is givin, 
Unſkill'd to trace the latent warks of heav'n, 
What boots thee now, that Proy forſook the plain? 
Vain thy pait labour, and thy pretent vain : 20 
Safe in their walls are no her e.ps beitow'd, 
While here thy frantic rage attacks a gol. 
The chief incens'— Too partial god of day! 
To check my conqueſts in the middle way: 
How few in Ilion elſe had refuge found ? 25 
What gaſping numbers now had bit the ground ? 
Thou robl/it me of a glory juſtly mine, 
Pow'rful of godhead, and of fraud divine: 
Mean fame, alas! for one of heav'nly ſtrain, 
To cheat a mortal who repines in vain, 30 
Then to the city terrible and itrong, 
With high and haughty ſteps he tow'r'd along. 
So the proud courſer, victor of the prize, 
To the near goal with double ardour flies. 
Him, as he 1 ihot acroſs the field, 35 
The careful eyes of Priam firſt beheld. | 
Not half ſs dreadful rites to the light, 
'Fhro? the thick gloom of ſome tempeſtuous night, 
Orion's dog, (the year when Autumn weighs), 
And o'er tae feebler ſtars exerts: his rays ; 40 
Terrific glory ! for his burning breath 
Taints the red air with fevers, plagues, and death. 
po flam'd his fiery mail. Then wept the ſage ; 
He ſtrikes his rev'rend head, now white with age: 
He lifts his whither'd arms; obteſts the ſkies; 45 
He calls his much-lov'd ſon with feeble crics ; _ 
@ 
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The ſon, reſolv'd Achilles' force to dare, 

Full at the Sczan gates expects the war: 

While the ſad father on the ramparts ſtands, 

And thus adjures him with extended hands, 50 

Ah, {tay not, ſtay not! guardleſs and alone; 

ector! my lov'd, my dearett, braveſt ſon ! 

Methinks already I bcho!d thee flain, 

And ſtretch'd beneath that fury of the plain. 
Implacable Achilles! miglit'ſt thou be 55 
To all the gods no dearer than to me! 

Thee, vultures wild ſhould ſcatter round the ſhore, 
And bloody dogs grow hercer from thy gore. 

How many valiant ſons I late enjoy'd, 

Valiant in vain ! by thy curit arm deſtroy'd: 60 
Or, worſe than ſlaughter'd, fold in diftant iſles 

To ſhameful bondage and unworthy toils. 

Two, while I ſpeak, my eyes in vain explore, 

Two from one mother ſprung, my Polydore, 5 
And lov'd Lycaon; now perhaps no more! 65 
Oh! if in yonder hoſtile camp they live, 

What heaps of gold, what treaſures would I give ? 
(Their grandſire's wealth, by right of birth their own, 
Conſign'd his daughter, with Lelegia's throne); 

But if (which heav'n forbid) already loſt, 70 
All pale they wander on the Stygian coaſt; * 

W hat ſorrows then muſt their ſad mother know, 
What anguiſh I, unutterable woe! 

Yet leſs that anguiſh, leſs to her, to me, 

Leſs to all Troy, if not depriv'd of thee. 75 
Yet ſhun Achilles! enter yet the wall ; 

And ſpare thyſelf, thy father, ſpare us all! 

Save thy dear life; or, if a ſoul fo brave 

Neglect that thought, thy dearer glory ſave. 

Pity, while yet I live, theſe filver . 80 
While yet thy father feels the woes he bears, 

Yet curſt with ſenſe! a wretch, whom in his rage 

(All trembling on the verge of helpleſs age) 

Great Jove has plac'd, fad ſpectacle of pain! 

The bitter dregs of fortune's cup to drain: 85 
To fill with ſcenes of death his cloſtng eyes, 

And number all his days by miſeries! 
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My heroes ſlain, my bridal bed o'erturn'd, 
My daughters raviſh'd, and my city burn'd, 
My bleeding infants daſh'd againſt the floor; 90 
Theſe I have yet to ſee, perhaps, yet more! 
Perhaps ev'n 1, reſerv'd by angry fate, 
The laſt fad relic of my wid ſtate, 
(Dire pomp of ſov'reign wretchedneſs!) muſt fall, 
And ſtain the pavement of my regal hail 95 
Where famiſh'd dogs, late guardians of my door, 
Shall lick their mangled maſter's ſpatter'd gore. 
Yet for my ſons I thank ye gods! *twas well ; 
Well have they periſh'd, for in fight they fell. 
Who dies in youth, and vigour, dies the beit, 100 
Struck thro' with wounds, all honeſt on the breaſt. 
But when the fates, in fulneſs of their rage, 
Spurn the hoar head of unreſiſting age, 
In duſt the rev'rend lineaments deform, 
And pour to dogs the life- blood ſcarcely warm! 105 
This, this is miſery! the laſt, the worſt, 
That man can feel; man, fated to be curſt ! 
He faid ; and, acting what no words could ſay, 
Rent from his head the filver locks away. 
With him the mournful mother bears a part; 110 
Yet all their forrows turn not Hector's heart: 
The zone unbrac'd, her boſom ſhe diſplay'd; 
And thus, faſt-falling the ſalt tears, ſhe ſaid. 
Have mercy on me, O my fon ! revere . 
The words of age; attend a parent's pray'r! 115 
If ever thee in theſe fond arms I preſt, 
Or {till d thy infant clamours at this breaſt ; 
Ah do not thus our helpleſs years forego, 
But, by our walls ſecur'd, repel the toe. 
Againſt his rage if ſingly thou proceed, 120 
Should'ſt thou, (but heav'n avert it!) ſhould'ſt thou bleed, 
Nor mult thy corps lie honour'd on the bier, 
Nor ſpouſe, nor mother, grace thee with a tear; 
Far from our pious rites, thoſe dear remains 
Muſt feaſt the vultures on the naked plains. 125 
So they, while down their cheeks the torrents roll; 
But fix'd remains the purpoſe of his ſoul: 
Reſolv'd he ſtands, and, with a fiery glance, 
Expects the hero's terrible advance. 
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So, roll'd up in his den, the ſwelling ſnake 130 
Beholds the traveller approach the brake; 
When, fed with noxious herbs, his turgid veins 
Have gather'd half the poiſons of the plains; 
He burns, he {tiffens with collected ire, 
And his red eye-balls glare with living fire. 135 
Beneath a turret, on his ſhield reclin'd, 
He ſtood, and queſtion'd thus his mighty mind: 

Where lies my way! to enter in the wall? 
Honour and ſhame th” ungen'rous thought recal ; 
Shall proud Polydamus, before the gate, 140 
Proclaim, his counſels are obey'd too late, 
Which timely follow'd but the former night, 
What numbers had been ſav'd by Hector's flight? 
That wiſe advice rejected with diſdain, 
I feel my folly in my people ſlain. 145 
Methinks my ſuiPring country's voice I hear, 
But moſt, her worthleſs ſons inſult my ear, 
On my raſh courage charge the chance of war, 
And blame thoſe virtues which they cannot ſhare. 
No—if I &er return, return I mutt 150 
Glorious, my country's terror laid in duſt : 
Or if I perith, let her fee me fall 
In field at leaſt, and fighting for her wall. 
And yet ſuppoſe theſe meaſures I forego, 
Approach unarm'd, and parley with the foe, I55 
The warrior-ſhield, the helm, and lance lay down, 
And treat on terms of peace to ſave the town: 
The wife with-held, the treaſure ill detain'd, 
(Cauſe of the war, and grievance of the land), 
With honourable juſtice to reſtore ; 160 
And add half Ilion's yet remaining ſtore, 
Which Troy ſhall, ſworn, produce; that injur'd Greece 
May ſbare our wealth, and leave our walls in peace. 


But why this thought? unarm'd if J ſhould go, 
16 


— 


What hope of mercy from this vengeful foe, 

But woman-like to fall, and fall without a blow? 
We greet not here, as man convering man, 

Met at an oak, or journeying o'er a plain: 

No ſeaſon now for calm familiar talk, 


Like youths and maidens in an ev'ning walk: 170 
1 War 


* 
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War is our bus'neſs, but to whom 1s giv'n 
To die, or triumph, that determine heav'n ! 
Thus pond'ring, like a god the Greek drew nigh; 

His dreadfu: plumage nodded from on high; 
The Pclian jav'lin, in his better hand, 175 
Shot trembling rays that glitter'd o'er the land; 
And on his breaſt the beamy ſplendours ſhone, 
Like Jove's own lightning, or the riſing ſun, 
As Hector ſees, unuſual terrors riſe, | 
Struck by ſome god, he fears, recedes, and flies. 180 
He leaves the gates, he leaves the walls behind ; 
Achilles follows like the winged wind. 
Thus at the panting dove a talcon flies, 

The ſwifteſt racer of the liquid ſkies), 
(ot when he holds, or thinks he holds, his prey, 185 
Obliquely wheeling thro? th” zrial way; 
With open beak and ſhrilling cries he ſprings, 
And aims his claws, and ſhoots upon his wings: 
No leſs fore-right the rapid chace they held, 
One urg'd by fury, one by fear impell'd : 190 
Now circling round the walls their courſe maintain, 
Where the high watch-tow'r overlooks the plain ; 
Now where the ſig- trees ſpread their umbrage broad, 
(A wider compaſs), ſmoke along the road. 
Next by Scamander's double ſource they bound, 195 
Where two fam'd fountains burſt the parted ground; 
This hot thro? ſcorching clefts is ſeen to rite, 
With exhalations ſteaming to the ſkies ; 
That the green banks in ſummer's heat o'erflows, 
Like cryſtal clear, and cold as winter-ſnows. 200 
Each guſhing fount a marble ciitera fills, 
Who ſe poliſh'd bed receives the falling rills; 
Where Trojan dames (ere yet alarm'd by Greece) 
Walh'd their fair garments in the days of peace, 
By theſe they paſt, one chaſing, one in flight, 205 
(The mighty fled, purſu'd by ſtronger miz...t), 
Swift was the courſe ; no vulgar prize they play, 
No vulgar victim muſt reward the day, 

Such as in races crown the ſpeedy ſtrife), 

he prize contended was great Hector's life, 21® 

As when ſome hero's fun'rals are decree, 

In grateful honour of the mighty decd ; 
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Where ve, 7 rewards the vig'rous youth inflame, 
© ps golden tripod, or ſome lovely dame), 

he panting courſers ſwiftly turn the goal, 215 
And with them turns the rais'd ſpectator's ſoul. 

Thus three times round the Trojau wall they fly; 

The gazing gods lean forward from the ſky : 

To whom, while eager on the chace they look, 

The fire of mortals and immortals ſpoke. 220 

Unworthy ſight ! the man, belov'd of heav'n, 
Behold, inglorious, round yon city driv'n ! 

My heart partakes the gen'rous Hector's pain; 
Hector, whoſe zeal whole hecatombs has flain, 

Whoſe grateful fumes the gods receiv'd with joy, 225 
From Ida's ſummits, and the tow'rs of Troy: 

Now ſee him flying! to his fears reſign'd, 

And fate, and fierce Achilles, cloſe behind. 

Conſult, ye pow'rs! ('tis worthy your debate), 
Whether to ſnatch him from impending fate, 230 
Or let him bear, by ſtern Pehdes ſlain, 

(Good as he is), the lot impos'd on man? 

Then Pallas thus: Shall he whoſe vengeance forms 
The forky bolt, and blackens heav'n with ſtorms, 
Shall he prolong one Trojan's forfeit breath! 235 
A man, a mortal, pre-ordain'd to death! 

And will no murmurs fill the courts above ? 
No gods indignant blame their partial Jove ? 

Go then, (return'd the fire), without delay, 
Exert thy will; I give the fates their way. 240 
Swift at the mandate plcas'd Tritonia flies, 
And ſtoops impetuous from the cleaving ſkics. 

As thro? the foreſt, o'er the vale and lawn, 
The well-breath'd beagle drives the flying fawn ; 
In vain he tries the covert of the brakes, 245 
Or deep beneath the trembling thicket ſhakes; 
Sure of the vapour in the tainted dews, 
The certain hound his various maze purſues. 
Thus Rep by ſtep, where'er the Trojan whecl'd, 
There ſwift Achilles compaſs'd round the field. 250 
Oft as to reach the Dardan gates he bends, 
And hopes th' aſſiſtance of his pitying friends, 
(Whoſe ſhow'ring arrows, as he cours'd below, 


From the high turrets might oppreſs the foe), 


So 
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8o oft Achilles turns him to the plain: 25 5 
He eyes the city, but he eyes in vain. 
As men in flumbers ſeem, with ſpeedy pace, 
One to purſue, and one to lead the chace, 
"Their finking limbs the fancy'd courſe forſake, 
Nor this can fly, nor that can overtake. 260 
No le's the lab'ring heroes pant and itrain 
While that but flies, and this purſues in vain. 
What god, O muſe ! aſſiſted HeQor's force, 
With fate itſelf fo long to hold the courſe? 
Phoebus it was; who, in bis lateſt hour, 265 
Eudu'd his knees with {trength, his nerves with pow'r ; 
And great Achilles, left ſome Greek's advance 
Should ſnatch the glory from his lifted lance, 
Sign'd to the troops, to yield his foe the way, 
Aul leave untouch'd the honours of the day. 270 
Jove lifts the golden balances, that ſhow 
The fates of mortal men, and things below: 
Here each contending hero's lot he tries, 
And weighs, with equal hand, their deſtinies. 
Low finks the ſcale ſurcharg'd with Hector's fate; 275 
Heavy with death it finks, and hell receives the weight, 
Thea Phoebus left him. Fierce Minerva flies 
To {tern Pelides, and triumphing cries; 
Oh lov'd of Jove ! this day our labours ceaſe, 
And conqueſt blazes with full beams on Greece. 280 
Great Hector falls; that Hector, fam'd ſo far, 
Drunk with renown, inſatiable of war, 
Falls by thy band, and mine ! nor force, nor flight 
Shall more avail hun, nor his god of light. 
See, where in vain he ſupplicates above, 285, 
Koll'd at the feet of unrelenting Jove! 
Reſt here: myſelf will lead the Trojan on, 
And urge to meet the fate he cannot ſhun. 
Her voice divine the chief with joyful mind 
Obey'd; and reſted, on his lance reclin'd. 290 
While, like. Deiphobus, the martial dame, 
( Her face, her geſture, and her arms the ſame), 
In ſhow an aid, by hapleſs Hector's fide 
Approach'd, and greets him thus with voice bely'd. 
Jog long, O Hector! have I borne the fight 295 
Of this diſtreſs, and ſorrow'd in thy flight; 
| N nz It 
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It fits us now a noble ſtand to make, 
And here, as brothers, equal fates partake. 
Then he. O prince! ally'd in blood and fame, 
earer than all that own a brother's name; 300 
Of all that Hecuba to Priam bore, 
Long try'd, long lov'd; much lov'd, but honour'd 
more |! | 
Since you, of all our num'rous race, alone 
Defend my life, regardleſs of your own. 
Again the goddeſs, Much wy father's pray'r, 30; 
And much my mother's, reſt me to ſorbeur: 
My friends embrac'd m thay adjur'd my Ray, 
Put ſtronger love impell'd, and TI obey, 
Ceme then, the glorious conkiiCt let us try, 
Let the {tcel ſpaikle, and the jav'lin fly; 319 
Cr let vs ſtretch Achilles on the ficld, 
Or to his arm our bloody trophies yield. 
Frandful ſhe ſaid; then ſwiftly march'd before; 
The Dardan hero ſhuns his foe no more. 
Sternly they meet. The filence Hector broke; 315 
His dreadful plumage aodded as he tpoke, 
Enovgh, O ſon of Pcleus ! Troy has view'd 
Here walls thrice circled, and her chief purſu'd. 
Dut now ſome god within me bids me try 
Thine, or my fate: I kill thee, or I die. 320 
Vet on the verge of battle let us ſay, 
Aud for a moment's ſpace ſyſpend the day 
Let heav'u's high pow'rs be call'd to arbitrate 
"he juſt conditions of this fern debate; 
(Eternal witneſſes of all below, 
And faithful guardians cf the treaſur'd vow !) 325 
To them I ſwear; if, victor in the Kriſe, 
Jove by theſe bands ſtiall ſhed thy noble life, 
No vile diſhonour ſhail thy corps purſue 
Stript of its arms alone, (the conqu'rors due), 330 
The rcit to Greece uninjur'd I'll reſtore: 
Now plight thy mutual oath, I aſs no more. 
Talk not of oaths, (the dreadful chief replies, 
While anger Naik'd from his di{daioiul eyes), 
Deteited as thou art, and ought to be, 333 
Nor oath nor pact chills phonts with the? : 
Such pats as lambs and rabid wolves combine, 
Such leagues as men aud furious lions join, 
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To ſuch I call the gods! one conſtant ſtate 
Of laſting rancour and eternal hate : 340 
No thought but rage, and never- ceaſing ſtrife, 
Till death extinguith rage, and thought, aud life. 
Rouze then thy forces this important hour, 
Collect thy ſoul, and call forth all thy pow'r. 
No farther ſubterfuge, no tarther chance 345 
»Tis Pallas, Pallas gives thee to my lance. | 
Fach Grecian ghoſt, by thee depriv'd of breath, 
Now hovers round, and cails thee to thy death. 
He ſpoke, and lanc'd his jav'lin at the foe; 
But He&or ſhunn'd the meditated blow: 350 
He ſtoop'd, while o'er his head the flying ſpear 
Sung innocent, and ſpent its force in air: 
M:nerva watch'd it falling on the land, 
Then drew, and gave to great Achilles' hand, 
Unfeen of Hector, who, elate with joy, 355 
Now ſuakes his lance, aud braves the dread of Troy. 
he life you boaſted. to that jav lin giv*n, 
Prince! you have miſt. My fate depends on heav'n. 
10 thee (preſuraptuous as thou art) unknown, 
Or what mutt prove my fortune, or thy own. 366 
Boaſting is but an art, our fears to blind, 
And with falſe terrors fink another's mind. 
But know, whatever fate I am to try, 
Ly no diſhoneſt wound. thail Flector die; 
I ih:3] not fall a fugitive at leaſt, 365 
My ſoul ſhall bravely iſſue from my breaft. 
But fürſt, try thou my arm; and may this dart 
End all my country's woes, deep buried in thy heart! 
Ihe weapon flew, its courſe unerring held, 
Unerring, but the heav'niy ſhield repell'd 379 
The mortal dart, reſulting with a bound, 
From off the ringing orb it ſtruck the ground. 
Hector beheld his jav'lin fall in vain, 


Nor other lance, nor other hope remain ;; 


He calls Deiphobus,. demands a ſpear, 375 
In vain, for no Deiphobus was there. 
All comfortleſs he ſtands :. then, with a ſigh, 
' Pts ſo—Heav'n wills it, and. my hour is nigh ! 
1 deem'd Deiphobus had heard my call, 
But he, ſecure, lies guarded in the wall. 380 
N n. 3 | A. ou 
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A god deceiv'd me; Pallas, 'twas thy deed, 

Death, and black fate approach! ''is I muſt bleed. 
No refuge now, no ſuccour from above, 

Great Jove deſerts me, and the fon of Jove, 
Propitious once, and kind! Then welcome fate! 38; 
'Tis true I periſh, yet 1 periſh great; 

Yet in a mighty deed I ſhall expire, 

Let future ages hear it, and admire ! 

Fierce, at the word, his weighty ſword he drew, 
And, all collected, on Achilles flew. 290 
So Jove's bold bird, high balanc'd in the air, 
9:00ps from the clouds to truſs the quiv'ring hare, 
Nor lets Achilles his fierce ſoul prepares, 

Before his breait the flaming ſhield he bears, 
Refulgent o1b ! above his Purfold cone 395 
The gilded horſe-hair ſparkled in the ſun, 

Nodding at ev'ry ſtep: (Vulcanian frame!) 

And, as he mov'd, his ſigure ſeem'd on flame. 

As radiant Helper ſhines with keener light, 
Far-beaming o'er the filver hoſt of night, 400 
When all the ſtarry train emblaze the ſphere : 

So ſhone the point of great Achilles' ſpear. 

in his right hand he waves the weapon round, 

Eyes the whelz man, and meditates the wound; 

But the rich mail Patroclus lately wore, 405 
Securely cas'd the warrior's body o'er. 

One place at length he ſpics, to let in fate, 

Whcre, 'twixt the neck ard throat, the jointed plate 
Gave entrance: thro? that penctrable part 

Furious he drove the well-directed dart: | 410 
Nor pierc'd the wind-pipe yet, nor took the pow'r 

Of ſpeech, unhappy ! from thy dying bour. 

Prone on the field the bleeding warrior lies, 

While thus, triumphing, flera Achilles crics. | 
At laſt is Hector ſtretch'd upon the plain, 415 
Who fear'd no vengeance for Patroclus ſlain: [ fect: 
Then, prince! you ſhould have fear'd what now you 
Achilles abſent was Achilles ſtill; 

Yet a ſhort ſpace the great avenger ſtay'd, | 
Then low in duſt thy ſtrength and glory laid. 420 
Peaceful he ſleeps, with all our ritcs adorn'd, 

For cver honour'd, and for ever mouru'd ; 


While; 
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While, caſt to all the rage of hoſtile pow'r, 


Tkee birds ſhall mangle, and the dogs devour. | 
Then Hector, fainting at the approach of death: 425 
By thy own ſoul! by thoſe who gave thee breath! 
By all the ſacred prevalence of pray*r ; 
Ah, leave me not for Grecian dogs to tear! 
The common rites of ſepulture beſtow, | 
To ſoothe a father's and a mother's woe; 430 
Let their large gifts procure an urn at leaſt, 
And Hector's aſhes in his country reſt. 
No, wretch accurſt; relentleſs he replies, 
(Flames, as he ſpoke, ſhot flaſhing from his eyes), 
Not tlloſe who gave me breath ſhould bid me ſpare, 
Nor all the ſacred prevalence of pray'r. 436- 
Could I mvſelf the bloody banquct join! 
No—to the dogs that carcate I relign. 
Should Troy, to bribe me, bring tuth all her ſtore, 
And, giving thouſands, offer thouſends more; 440 
Should Dardan Pram, and his wecping dame, 
Drain their whole realm to buy one fun'ral flame; 
heir Hector on the pile they ſhould not ſee, 
Nor rob the vultures of one limb of thee. 
Then thus the chief his dying accents drew; 445 
Thy rage, implacable! too well I knew : 
"The furics that relentleſs breait have iteel'd, 
And curlt thee with a heart that cannot yield. 
Yet tlink, a day will come, when fate's decree, . 
And angry gods, ſhall wreak this wrong on tacez 450 
Phabus and Paris ſhall avenge my fate, 
And itretch thee here, before this Sctean gate. 
He ceas'd, The fates ſuppreit his lab'ring breath, 
And his eyes ſtilfen'd at the hand of death; 
To the dark realm the ſpirit wings its way, 455 
(The manly body leit a load of clay), 
And plaintive glides along tie dreary coaſt, 
A naxed, wand'ring, beds ghoſt! 
Achilles, muſing us he roli'd his eyes 
O'er the dead hero, thus (unhcard) replies. 460 
Die thou the fit! wicn Jove and heav'n ordain, 
I follow thee—He ſaid, and ſtripp'd the ſlain. 
Then forcing backward from the gaping wound 
The recking jav'lin, caſt it on the ground; 


The 
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The thronging Greeks behold with wond'ring eyes 465 
His manly beauty, and ſuperior fize : 
White Tome 1gnobler the great dead deface, 
With wounds ungen'rous, or with taunts diſgrace. 
„% How chang'd that Hector! who, like Jove of late, 
« Sent lightning on our fleets, and ſcatter'd fate?“ 
High o'er the flain the great Achilles ſtands, 47r 
Begirt with heroes, and ſarrounding bands; 
And thus aloud, while all the hoſt attends. 
Princes and leaders! countrymen and friends ! 
vince now at length the pow'rful will of heav'n 475 
The dire deſtroyer to our arm has giv'ng- 
Is not Troy fall'n already? Haſte, ye pow'rs ! 
wee, if already their deſerted tow'rs 
Are left unmann'd ; or if they yet retain 
he fouls of heroes, their great Hector ſlain ? 480 
But what is Troy, cr glory what to me? 
Or why reflects my mind on aught but thee, 
Divine Patroclus ! death has feal'd his eyes; 
Unwept, untonour'd, unnterr'd he hes! 
Can his dear image from my ſoul depart, 485 
Long as the vital ſpirit moves my heart? 
If, in the mehancholy ſhades below, 
The flames of friends and lovers ceaſe to glow, 
Yet mine ſhall ſacred laſt; mine, undecay'd, 
Burn on thro' death, and animate my ſhade. 490 
Meanwhile, ye ſons of Greece, in triumph bring 
The corpſe of Hector, and your Pæans fing. 
Be rhis the ſong, ſſow-moving tow'rd the ſhore, 
„Hector is dead, and lhon is no more.“ 
Tnen his fell ſoul a thought of vengeance bred, 495 
(Unworthy of himſelf, and of the dead), 
The nervous ancles bor'd, his feet he bound 
With thongs inſerted thro' the double wound; 
Theſe fix'd up high behind the rolling wain, 
His gracefu] head was trail'd along the plain. 500 
Proud on his car.th* inſulting victor ſtood, 
And bore aloft his arms, ditilling blood. 
He ſmites the ſleeds; the rapid chariot flies; 
The ſudden clouds of circling dull ariſe. 
No loſt is all that formidable air; 505 
The face divuie, and long-deſcending hair, 
Purple 
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Purple the ground, and {treak the ſable ſand ; 


Deform'd, diſhonour'd, in his native land! 
Giv*n to the rage of an inſulting throng ! 
And, in his parent's fight, now dragg'd along! 510 


She rent her treſſes, venerably grey, 

And caft, far off, the regal veils away. 

With piercing ſhrieks bis bitter fate ſhe moans, 

While the fad father anſwers greans with groans, 515 
Tears after tears his mournful cheeks o'erflow, 

And the whole city wears one face of woe. 

No leſs than if the rage of hoſtile fires, 

From her foundations curiing to her ſpires, 


The mother firſt beheld with fad turvey ; 5 


O'er the N citadel at length ſhould riſe, 320 


And the lait blaze ſend Ilion to the ſkies, 

The wretched monarch of the falling ſlate, 

Diſtracted, preſſes to the Dardan gate. 

Scarce the whole people ſtop his deſp'rate courſe, 

While ſtrong affliction gives the feeble force: 525 

Grict tears Nis heart, and drives him to and fro, 

In all the raging impotence of woe. 

At lergth he roll'd in duſt, and thus begun; 

Inploriag all, and naming one by one. 

Ah! let me, let me go where ſortow ca''; ; 530 

I, only I, will iſſue | your walls, 

(Guide or companion, friends! I aſk y none), 

And bow before the murd'rer of my ſ 1. 

My grief perhaps his pity may engage; 

Perhaps at leaſt he may reſpect my age. 535 

He has a father too; a man like me; 

One, not excmpt from age and miſery, 

(Vig'rous no more, as when his young embrace 

Begot this peſt of me, and all my race). 

How many valiant ſons, in early bloom, 540 

Has that curit hand feat headlong to the tomb! 

Thee, Hector! laſt : thy Jols- (divinely brave) 

Sinks my fad ſoul with torrow to the grave. 

Oh had thy gentle ſpirit-pait in peace, 

The ſon expiring in the lire's embrace, 545 

While both thy parents wept thy fatal hour, | 

And, bending o'er thee, mix'd the tender thow'r ! 
Some 
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Some comfort that had been, ſome ſad relief, 
To melt in full ſatiety of grief! 

Thus wail'd the father, grov'ling on the ground, 
And all the eyes of Ilion ſtream'd around. 551 

Amidit her matrons Hecuba appears, 
(A mourning princeſs, and a train in tears); 
Ah, why has heav'n prolong'd this hated breath, 
Patient of horrors, to bchold thy death ? 555 
Oh Hector! late thy parents pride and joy, 
The boaſt of nations! the defence of "Troy ! 
To whom ber ſafety and her fame ſhe ow'd, 
Her chief, her hero, and almoſt her god! 
O fatal change] become in one fad day 56 
A ſenſeleſs corſe] inanimated clay! | 

But not as yet the fatal news had ſpread 
To fair Andromache, of Hector dead; 
As yet no meſſenger had told his fate, 
Nor ev'n his ſtay without the Scæan gate. 565 
Far in the cloſe receſſes of the dome, 
Penſive ſhe ply'd the melancholy loom; 
A growing work employ'd her ſecret hours, 
Confus'dly gay with intermingled flow'rs. 
Her fair-hair'd handmaiils heat the brazen urn, 570 
The bath preparing for her lord's return: 
In vain : alas! her lord returns no more! 
Unbath'd he lies, and bleeds along the ſhore ! 
Now from the walls the clamours reach her ear, 
And all her members ſhake with ſudden fear; 575 
Forth from her 4v'ry hand the ſhuttle falls, 
As thus, aſtoniſh'd, to her maids ſhe calls. 

Ah, follow me! (the cry'd), what plaintive noiſe 
Invades my ear? 'Tis ſure my mother's voice. 
My fault'ring knees their trembling frame deſert, 5 80 
A pulfe unuſual flutters at my heart. 
Some ſtrange diſaſter, ſome reverſe of fate, 

Ye gods avert it!) threats the Trojan ſtate. 

ar be the omen which my thoughts ſuggeſt ! 
But much I fear my Hector's dauntleſs breaſt 585 
Confronts Achilles ; chas'd along the plain, 
Shut from our walls! I fear, 1 fear him flain ! 
Safe in the crowd he ever ſcorn'd to wait, 
And ſouglit for glory ia the jaws of fate ; 


Perhaps 
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Perhaps that nobſe heat has coſt his breath, 590 


Now quench'd for ever in the arms of death. 

She ſpoke z and furious, with diitracted pace, 
Fears in her heart, and anguith in her face, 
Flies thro' the dome, (the maids.her ſteps purſue), 
And mounts the walls, and ſends around her view. 595 
Too ſoon her eyes the killing object found, 
The godlike Hector drag 4 along the ground. 
A ſudden darkneſs ſhades her ſwimming eyes: 
She faints, ſhe falls; her breath, her colour flies. 
Her hair's fair ornaments, the braids that bound, 6c0 
The net that held them, and the wreath that crown'd 
The veil and diadem flew far away; 
(The gift of Venus on her bridal day). 
Around a train of weeping liſters ſtands, 
To raiſe her finking with aſſiſtant bands. 605 
Scarce frum the verge of death recal'd again, 
She faints, or but recovers to complain, 

O wretched huſband of a wretched wife ! 
Born with one fate, to one unhappy life ! 
For ſure one ſtar its baneful beam diſplay'd 610 
On Priam's roof, and Hippoplacia's ſhade. 
From diff' rent parents, diff'rent climes we came, 
At diff*rent periods, yet our fate the ſame! 
Why was my birth to great Action ow'd, 
And why was all that tender care beftow'd ? 615 
Would I had never been !—O thou, the ghoſt 
Of my dead huſband ! miterably loſt ! 
Thou to the diimal realms for ever gone ! 
And I abandon'd, deſolate, alone ! 
An only child, once comfort of my pains, 620 
Sad product now of hapleſs love remains! 
No more to ſmile upon his ſire! no friend 
To help him now! no father to defend! 
For ſhould he *ſcape the ſword, the common doom! 
What wrongs attend him, and what griefs to come ? 
Ev'n from his own paternal roof expell'd, 626 
Some ſtranger plows his patrimonial field. 
The day, that to the ſhades the father ſends, 
Robs the ſad orphan of his father's friends : 
He, wretched outcaſt of mankind ! appears 630 
For ever ſad, for ever bath'd in tears; 


Amongſt 
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Amongſt the happy, unregarded, he 


Hangs on the rob, or trembles at the knee, 
While thoſe his father's former bounty fed, 
Nor reach the goblet, nor divide the bread : 635 
The kindleſt but his preſent wants allay, 
To leave him wretched the ſucceeding day. 
Frugal. compaſſion ! heedleſs they who boaſt 
Both parents ſtill, nor feel what he has loſt, 
Shall cry, “ Be gone! thy father feaſts not here:“ 640 
Ihe wretch obeys, retiring with a tear. 
Thus wretched, thus retiring all in tears, 
To my ſad foul Aſtyanax appears! 
Forc'd by repeated inſults to return, 
And to his widow'd mother vainly mourn. 645 
He, who with tender delicacy bred, 
With princes ſported, and on dainties fed, 
And when ſtil] ev'ning gave him up to reſt, 
Sunk ſoft in down upon the nurſe's breaſt, 
Muſt—ah what muſt he not? Whom lion calls 650 
Aſtyanax, from her well-guarded walls, 
Is now tliat name no more, unhappy boy! 
Since now no more the father guards his Troy. 
But thou, my Hector, ly'ſt expos'd in air, 
Far from thy parents and thy conſort's care, 655 
Whoſe hand in vain, directed by her love, 
'The martial icarf and rob of triumph wove. 
Now to devouring flames be theſe a prey, 
Ulelefſs to thee, Pom this accurſed day! 
Yet let the ſacrifice at leaſt be paid, 660 
An honour to the living, not the dead ! 
So ſpake the mournful dame; her matrons hear, 
Sigh back her ſighs, and auſwer tear with tear, 
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ACHILLES and the Myrmidons do honours to the body 
of Patroclus. After the funeral feaſt, he retires to the 
ſea-ſhore, where, falling ajl-ep, the ghoſt of his friend 
appears to him, and demands the rites of burial; the 
next morning the ſoldiers are ſent with mules and wag- 
gons to fetch woud for the pyre. The ſuneral proceſſiong 
and the offering their hair to the dead. Achilles ſacri- 
fices ſeveral animals, and laſtly twelve Trojan captives 
at the pile, then ſets fire to it. He pays libations to the 
ewinds, which (at the inſtance of Iris), riſe, and raiſe 
the flames. When the pile has burned all night, they 
gather the bones, place them in an urn of gold, and raiſe 
the tomb. Achilles inſtitutes the funeral games : the 
chariot race, the fight of the ceſtus, the wreſtling, the 
Heat -race, the ſingle combat, the diſcus, the ſhosting with 
"arrows, the darting the javelin: the various deſcriptions 
of which, and the varigus ſucceſs of the jeveral antags- 


niſts, make the greateſ? part of the book. 


In this boot ends the thirtieth day. The night ſaullywing, 
the ghoſt of Patroclus appears to Achilles: the one and 
thirtieth day is employed in felling the timber for the 
pile ; the tauo and thirtieth in barning it ; and the three 
and thirtieth in the games. The ſcene is generally au 


tie ſea-ſhore. 


H US humbled in the duſt, the penſive train 
Thro' the ſad city mourn'd her hero lain, 
Oo The 
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The body, ſoil'd with duſt and black with gore, 


Lies on broad Helleſpont's reſounding ſhore : 
The Grecians ſeek their ſhips, and clear the ſtrand, 5 
All but the martial Myrmidonian band : 
'Theſe yet aſſembled great Achilles holds, 
And the ſtern purpoſe of his mind unfolds. 
Not yet (my brave companions of the war) 
Releaſe your ſmoking courſers from the car; to 
But, with his chariot each in order led, 
Perform due honours to Patroclus dead. 
Ere yet from reſt or food we ſcek relief, 
Some rites remain, to glut our rage of prief. 
The troops obey'd; and thrice in order led 15 
(Achilles firſt) their courſers round the dead; 
And thrice their ſorrows and laments renew; 
Tears bathe their arme, and tears the ſands bedew. 
For ſuch a warrior Thetis aids their woe, 
Melts their ſtrong hearts, and bids their eyes to flow. 
But chief, Pelides: thick-ſucceeding ſighs 21 
Burſt from his heart, and torrents from his eyes: 
-His ſlaught'ring hands, yet red with blood, he laid 
On his Toa friend's cold breaſt, and thus he ſaid. 
All hail, Patroclus ! let thy honour'd ghoit 25 
Hear, and rejoice on Pluto's dreary coaſt ; 
Behold ! Achilles' promiſe is complete; 
The bloody Hector ſtretch'd before thy feet. 
Lo! to the dogs his carcaſe I reſign; 
And twelve lad victims of the Trojan line, 30 
Sacred to vengeance, inſtant ſhall expire. 
Their lives eftus'd around thy fun'ral pyre. 
Gloomy he ſaid, and (horrible to view) 
Before the bier the bleeding Hector threw, 
Prone on the duſt. "The Myrmidons around 35 
Unbrac'd their armour, and the fteeds unbound. 
All to Achilles' fable ſhip repair, 
\ Frequent and full, the genial feaſt to ſhare. 
Now from the weil-fed {wine black ſmokes aſpire, 
The briſtly victims hiſſing o'er the fire: 40 
The huge ox bellowing falls; with feebler erien 
Expires the goat; the ſheep in ſilence dies. 
Around the hero's proſtrate body flow'd, 
In one promiſcuous ſtream, the reeking blood. 


And 
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And now a band of Argive monarchs brings 
The glorious victor to the king of kings. 
From his dead friend the penſive warrior went, 
With ſteps uuwilling, to the regal tent. 

Th' attending heralds, as by office bound, 
With kindled flames the tripod-vaſe ſurround ; 


To cleanſe his conqu'ring hands from hoſtile gore, 
They urg'd in vain ; the chief refus'd, and ſwore. 


No drop ſhall touch me, by almighty Jove ! 
The firſt and greateſt of the gods above! 
Till on the pyre I place thee ; till I rear 
The graſſy mound, and clip thy. ſacred hair. 
Some eaſe at leaſt thoſe pious rites may give, 
And ſoothe my ſorrows, while I bear to live. 
Howe'er, reluctant as l am, I tay, 


And ſhare your feaſt; but, with the dawn of day, 


(O king of men f) it claims thy royal care, 
That Greece the warrior's fun'ral pile prepare, 
And bid the foreſts fall: (ſuch rites are paid 

To heroes ſlumb'ring in eternal ſhade) : 

Then, when. his earthly part ſhall mount 1n fire, 
Let the leagu'd ſquadrons to their poſts retire. 


He ſpoke ;. they hear him, and the word. obey ; 


The rage of hunger and of thirlt allay, 
Then eafe in fl:zp the labours of the day. 
But great Pelides, ſtretch'd along the ſhore, 
Where daih'd on rocks the broken billows roar, 
Lies inly groaning; while, on either hand, 
The martial Myrmidons confus'dly ſtand: 
Along the graſs his languid members fall, 
Tir'd wich his chaſe around the Trojan wall; 
Huſh'd by the murmurs of the rolling deep, 
At length he ſinks in the ſoft arms of {leep. 
When To! the ſhade, before his cloling eyes, 
Of ſad Patroclus roſe, or ſeem'd to rite; 
In the ſame robe he living wore, he came, 
In itature, voice, and pleaſing look, the ſame. 
The form familiar hover'd o'er his head, | 
And fleeps Achilles? (thus the phantom ſaid) 
Sleeps my Achilles, his Patroclus dead ? 
Living, I ſeem'd his deareſt, tend'reſt care, 
But now, forgot,. L wander in the air ; 
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Let my pale corſe the rites of burial know, 
And give me entrance in the realms below: | 
Till then, the ſpirit finds no refting place, | 
But here and there th* unbody'd ſpectres chaſe 99 | 
'The vagrant dead around the Sy abode, 

* orbid to croſs th? irremeable flood. 

Now give thy hand; for to the farther ſhore 

When once we paſs, the ſoul returns no more. 

When once the laſt funereal flames aſcend, 05 
No more {hall meet Achilles and his friend, 

No more our thoughts to thoſe we lov'd make known, 
Or quit the dearett to converſe alone. 

Me fate has ſever'd from the ſons of earth, 

Che fate fore-doom'd that waited from my birth: ice 
hee too it waits; before the Trojan wall 

Ev'a great and godlike thou art doom'd to fall. 

Hear then; and, as in fate and love we join, 

Ah ſuffer chat my bones may reſt with thine! 
Together have we liv'd, together bred, | 105 
One houſe receiv'd us, und one table fed 2 
That golden urn thy goddeſs- mother gave, 

May mix our aſhes in one common grave. 

And is it thou? (he anſwers); to my ſight 

Once more return'ſt thou from the realms of night ? 
Oh more than brother! think each office paid, 111 
Whate'er can reſt a diſcontented ſhade 

Put grant one laſt embrece, unhappy boy! 

Afford at leaſt that melancholy joy. 

He ſaid, and with his Jonging arms eſſay'd 1 t5 
In vain to graſp the vitionary ſhade ; 6 
Like a thin ſmoke he ſces the ſpirit fly, 

And hears a feeble lamentable cry. | 

Confus'd he wakes z amazement breaks the bands 

Of golden fleep, and, ſtarting from the fands, 120 
Penſive he muſes with uplifted hands. "The. 
is true, 'tis certain; man, tho? dead, retains 
Part of himſelf; th' immortal mind remains: 

The form ſubhiſts without the body's aid, 

Acrial ſemblance, and an empty made! — 7795 
This night my ſricad, fo late in battle loit, 
Stood at my idle, a penhve, plaintive ghott; 
Ev'n now famil: oh as in life, he came, 
Alas! how diff rent, vet how like the ſame! 
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Thus while he ſpoke, each eye grew big with tears; 
And now the roſy-finger'd morn appears, 131 
Shews ev'ry mournful face with tears o'erfpread, 

And glares on the pale viſage of the dead.. 

But Agamemnon, as the rites demand, 

With mules. and waggons ſends a choſen band; 135 

To load the timber, and the pile to rear, 

A charge conſign'd to Merion's faithful care. 

With proper initruments they take the road, 

Axes to cut, and ropes to ſing the load, 

Firſt march the heavy mules, ſecurely flow, 140 

O'r hills, o'er dales, o'er crags, o'er rocks they go: 

Jumping, high o'er the ſhrubs of the rough ground, 

Rattle the clatt*ring cars, and the thockt axles bound. 

But when arriv'd at Ida's ſpreading woods, 

(Fair Ida, water'd with deſcending floods), 145 

Loud ſounds the. axe, redoubling ſtrokes on ſtrokes; 

On all ſides round the foreſt heck her. oaks 

Headlong. Deep-echoing groan the thickets brown; 

Then ruſtling, crackling, cruſhing, thunder down. 

The wood the Grecians cleave, prepar'd to burn; 150 

And the flow mules the ſame rough road return. 

The ſturdy woodmen equal burdens bore 

8 was given them) to the ſandy ſhore; 

There, on the ſpot which great Achilles ſhow'd, 

They eas'd their ſhoulders, and diſpos'd the load; 155 

Circling around the place, where times to come 

Shall view Patroclus* and Achilles' tomb. 

'The hero bids his martial troops appear 

High on their cars in all the pomp of war; 

Each in refulgent arms his limbs attires, 168 

All mount their chariots, combatants and ſquires. 

The chariots firſt proceed, a ſhining train; 

'Then clouds of ſoot that ſmoke along the plain : 

Next theſe the melancholy band appear; 

Amidſt, lay dead Patroclus.on the bier: 165 

Oer all the corſe their ſcatter'd locks they throw; 

Achilles next, oppreſt with mighty woe, 

Supporting with his hands the hero's head, 

Bends o'er th' extended body of the dead. 

Patroclus decent on th' appointed ground mo 

They place, aud heap the ſylvan pile around. 
Oo 3 But 
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But great Achilles ſtands apart in pray'r, 
And from his head divides the yellow hair ; 


"Thoſe curling locks which from his youth he vow'd, 


and ſacred grew to Sperchius' honour'd flood: 
'then ſighing, to the deep his looks he cait, 
And roll d his eyes around the-watry watte. 
Sperchius! whoſe waves, in mazy errors loſt, 
Delightful roll along my native coaſt ! 
To whom we vainly vow'd, at our return, 
Theſe locks to fall, and hecatombs to burn: 
Full fifty rams to bleed in ſacrifice, 
Where to the day thy filver fountains riſe, 
And where in ſhade of conſecrated bow'rs 
Thy altars ſtand, perfum'd with native flow'rs! 
So vow'd my father, but he vow'd in vain ;- 
No more Achilles ſees his native plain; 
In that vain hope theſe hairs no longer grow, 
Patroclus bears them to the ſhades below. 
Thus o'er Patroclus while the hero pray'd, 
On his cold hand the ſacred lock he laid, 
Once more afreſh the Grecian ſorrows flow: 
And nuw the {un had ſet upon their woe; 
But to the king of men thus ſpoke the chief, 
Enough, Atrides! give the troops relief: 
Permit the mourning legions to retire, 
And let the chiefs . attend the pyre; 
The pious care be ours, the dead to burn — 
He ſaid: the people to their ſhips return: 
While thoſe deputed to inter the flam, 
Heap with a riting pyramid. the plain. 
A hundred foot in length, a hundred wide, 
The growing ſtructure tpreads on ev'ry fide z 
High on the top the manly corle they lay, 
And well-fed ſheep, and ſable oxen! {lay : 
Achilles cover'd with their fat the dead, 
And the pil'd victims round the body ſpread. 
Then jars of honey, and of fragrant oil 
Suſpends around, low-bending o'er the pile. 
Four ſprightly courſers, with a deadly groan, 


Pour forth their lives, and on the pyre are thrown. 


OFegtne lasge dogs, dumettic at his board, 
Fall two, ſelected to attend their lord, 
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Then laſt of all, and horrible to tell, 

Sed ſacrifice ! twelve Trojan captives fell. 215 
On theſe the rage of fire victorious preys, 

Involves and joins them in one common blaze. 

Smear'd with the bloody rites he ſtands on high, 

f.nd calls the ſpirit with a dreadful cry. 


All hail, Patroclus ! let thy vengeiul ghoſt 220 


Heer, and exult on Pluto's dreary coall. 

Dehold, Achilles“ promiſe fully paid, 

Twelve Trojan heroes ofter'd to thy ſliade; 

But heavier fates on Hector's corſe attend, 

Sav'd from the flames, for hungry dogs to rend. 225 
So ſpake he, threat'ning : but the gods made vain - 

His threat, and guard inviolate the flain: 

Ccleſtial Venus hover'd o'er his head, 

And roſcate unguents, heav'nly fragrance! ſhed ; 


She watch'd him, all the night, and all the day, 230 


And drove the bloodhounds from their deſtin'd prey. 

Nor ſacred Phcebus leſs employ'd his care; 

He pour'd around a veil of gather'd air, 

And kept the nerves undry'd, the fleſh intire, 

Againſt the ſolar beam and Sirtan- fire. 235 
Nor yet the pile, where dead Patroclus lies, 

Smokes, nor as yet the jullen flames ariſe ; 

But fait beſide Achilles ſtood in pray'r, 

Invok'd the gods whole ſpirit moves the air, 

And victims promis'd, and libations caſt, 240 

To gentle Zephyr and the Boreal dlait : 

He call'd th' acrial pow'rs along the fkies 

Lo breathe, and whiſper to the tires to riſe, 

The winged Iris heard the hero's call, | 

And inſtant haſten'd to their airy hail, 245 

Where, in old Zephyr's open courts oa high, 

Sat all the bluſt'ring brethren of the iky. 

She ſhone amidſt them on her painted bow; 5 

The rocky pavement glitter'd with the ſhow. 

Ali from the banquet rite, aud each invites 250 

The various goddels to partake the rites, 

Not ſo, (the dame reply'd), I haite to go 

To ſacred Ocean, and the floods below: 

Ev'n now our ſolemn hecatombs attend, 

And heav'n is fealting on the world's green end, 


/ 
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With righteous Ethiops, (uncorrupted train ') 
Far on th' extremeſt limits of the main. 
But Peleus' ſon intreats, with ſacrifice, 
The weſtern ſpirit, and the north to riſe ; 
Let on Patroclus' pile your blaſt be driv'n, 269 
And bear the blazing honours high to. heav'n. 
Swift as the word, ſhe vaniſh'd from their view; 
Swift as the word, the winds tumultuous flew ; 
Forth burſt the {ſtormy band with thund'ring roar, 
And heaps. on heaps the clouds are toſt before. 265 
To the wide main then ſtooping from the ſkies, 
The heaving deeps in watry mountains rife, 
Troy feels the blaſt along her ſhaking walls, 
Till on the pile the gather'd tempeſt falls. 
The ſtructure crackles in the roaring tires, 270 
And all the night the plenteous flame aſpires. 
All night Achilles hails Patroclus? ſoul, 
Wick large libation from the golden bowl. 
As a poor father, helpleſs af | undone, 
Mourns o'er the aſhes of an only ſon, 275 
Takes a fad pleaſure the laſt bones to burn, 
And pours in tears, ere yet they cloſe the urn : 
So ſtay'd Achilles, circhng round the ſhore, 
So watch*d the flames, till now they flame no more. 
*T'was when, emerging thro? the ſhades of night, 280 
The morning planet told th' approach of light; 
And faſt behind, Aurora's warmer ray 
O'er the broad ocean pour'd the golden day: 
Then ſunk the blaze, the pile no 23 burn'd, 
And to their caves the whiſtling winds return'd: 285 
Acroſs the Thraciàn ſeas their courſe they bore z * 
The ruffled ſeas beneath their paſſage roar. 
Then parting from the pile he ceas'd to weep, 
And ſunk to quiet in th? embrace of fleep, 
Exhauſted with his grief: meanwhile the crowd 290 
Of thronging Grecians round Achilles ſtood ; 
The tumult wak'd him : from his eyes he ſhook 
Unwilling flumber, and the chiefs beſpoke. 
Ye kings and princes of th' Achaian name! 
Firlt let us quench the yet remaining fiame 295 
With fable wine; then (as the rites direct) 
The hero's bones with careful view ſelec : 
(Apart, 
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(Apart, and eaſy to be known they lie, 

Amidſt the heap, and obvious to the eye: 

The reſt around the margins will be ſeen, 300 
Promiſcuous, ſteeds and immolated men): 

Theſe, wrapt in double cawls of fat, prepare, 

And in the golden vaſe diſpoſe with care; 

There let them reſt with decent honour laid, 

Pill I ſhall follow to th' infernal ſhade. 305 
Meantime erect the tomb with pious hands, | 
A common ſtructure on the humble ſands ; 

Hereafter Greece ſome nobler work may raiſe, 

And late poſterity record our praiſe. 

The Greeks obey; where yet the embers glow 3 10 

Wide o'er the pile the ſable wine they throw, 

And deep ſubſides the aſny heap below. 

Next the white bones his fad companions place, 

With tears collected, in the golden vaſe, 

The ſacred relies to the tent they bore ; 315 
The urn a veil of linen cover'd o'er. 

That done, they bid the fecpulchre aſpire, 

And caſt the deep foundations round the pyre ; 

High in the midit they hcap-the ſwelling bed 

Of riſing earth, memorial of the dead. 

be iwarming populace the chief detains, 

And leads amidit a wide extent of plains ; 

There plac'd 'em round: then from the ſhips proceeds 
A train of oxen, mules, and ſtately ſteeds, 

Vaſes and tripods, for the fun'ral games, 325 
Reſplendent braſs, and more reſplendent dames. 

Firll ſtood the prizes to reward the force 

Of rapid racers in the duſty courſe. 

A woman for the firſt, in beauty's bloom, 

Skill'd in the needle, and the lab'ring loom; 330 
And a large vaſe, where two bright Races riſe, 
Of twenty meaſures its capacious ſize. 

The ſecond victor claims a mare nnbroke, 

Big with a mule, unknowing of the yoke; 

The third, a charger yet untouch'd by flame; 335 
Four ample meatures held the ſhining frame: 

Two golden talents tor the fourth were plac'd ; 

An ample double bowl contents the laſt. 


Theſe 
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With righteous Ethiops, (uncorrupted train!) 


Far on th' extremeſt limits of the main. 
But Peleus' ſon intreats, with ſacrifice, 
The weſtern ſpirit, and the north to riſe ; 
Let on Patroclus pile your blaſt be driv'n, 260 
And bear the blazing honours high to heav'n. 
Swift as the word, ſhe vaniſh'd from their view; 
Swift as the word, the winds tumultuous flew; 
Forth burſt the ſtormy band with thund'ring roar, 
And heaps. on heaps the clouds are toſt before. 265 
To the wide main then ſtooping from the {kies,. 
The heaving deeps in watry mountains rife, 
Troy feels the blaſt along her ſhaking walls, 
Till on the pile the gather'd tempeſt falls. 
The ſtructure crackles in the roaring fires, 270 
And all the night the plenteous flame aſpires. 
All night Achilles haik Patroclus' ſoul, 
Wich farge libation from the golden bowl. 
As a poor father, helpleſs — undone, 
Mourns o'er the aſhes of an only fon, 275 
Takes a fad pleaſure the laſt bones to burn, 
And pours in tears, ere yet they cloſe the urn : 
So ſtay'd Achilles, circhng round the ſhore, 
So watch'd the flames, till now they flame no more. 
*P'was when, emerging thro? the ſhades of night, 280 
The morning planet told th' approach of light.; 
And fait behind, Aurora's warmer ray 
O'er the broad ocean pour'd the golden day: 
Then ſunk the blaze, the pile no — burn'd, | 
And to their caves the whiſtling winds return'd: 285 
Acroſs the Thracian ſeas their courſe they bore ; * 
The ruffled ſeas beneath their paſſage roar. 
Then parting from the pile he ceas'd to weep, 
And foal to quiet in th? embrace of fleep, 
Exhauſted with his grief: meanwhile. the crowd 290 
Of thronging Grecians round Achilles ſtood ; 
The tumult wak'd him : from his eyes he ſhook 
Unwilling ſlumber, and the chiefs beſpoke. 
Ye kings and princes of th' Achaian name! 
Firſt let us quench the yet remaining flame 295 
With fable wine; then (as the rites direct) 
The hero's bones with careful view ſelect: 
(Apart, 
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(Apart, and eaſy to be known they lie, 

Amidit the heap, and obvious to the eye: 

The reſt around the margins will be ſeen, 300 
Promiſcuous, ſteeds and immolated men): 

Theſe, wrapt in double cawls of fat, prepare, 

And in the golden vaſe diſpoſe with care; 

There let them reſt with decent honour laid, 

Till 1 ſhall follow to th' infernal hade. 305 
Meantime erect the tomb with pious hands, 
A common ſtructure on the humble fands ; 

Hereafter Greece ſome nobler work may raiſe, 

And late poſterity record our praiſe. 

The Greeks obey ; where yet the embers glow 310 

Wide o'er the pile the ſable wine they throw, 

And deep ſubſides the aſhy heap below. 

Next the white bones his fad companions place, 

With tears collected, in the golden vaſe, 

The ſacred relics to the tent they bore ; 315 
The urn a veil of linen cover'd o'er. 

That done, they bid the iepulchre aſpire, 

And caſt the deep foundations round the pyre 

High in the 'midit they heap-the ſwelling bed 

Of riſing earth, memorial of the dead. 

The twarming populace the chief detains, 

And leads amidit a wide extent of plaias ; 

"There plac'd 'em round: then from the ſhips proceeds 
A train of oxen, mules, and ſtately ſteeds, 

Vaſes and tripods, for the fun'ral games, 325 
Reſplendent braſs, and more reſplendent dames. 

Firll Hood the prizes to reward the force 

Of rapid racers. in the duſty courſe. 

A woman for the firſt, in beauty's bloom, 

Skill'd in the needle, and the lab'ring loom; 330 
And a large vaſe, where two bright *. riſe, 
Of twenty meaſures its capacious ſize. 

The ſecond victor claims a mare nnbroke, 

Big with a mule, unknowing of the yoke; 

T'he third, a charger yet untouch'd by flame; 335 
Four ample meaſures held the ſhining frame: 

Two golden talents for the fourth were plac'd ; 

An ample double bow] contents the laſt. 


Theſe 
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Theſe in fair order rang'd upon the plain, 
The hero, riſing, thus addreſt the train. 340 
Behold the prizes, valiant Greeks! decreed 
To the brave rulers of the racing ſteed; 
Prizes which none beſide ourſelf could gain, 
Should our immortal courſers take the & ; 
(A race unrivall'd, which from ocean's god 345 
Peleus receiv'd, and on his ſon beſtow'd ) 
But th's nv tune our vigour to diſphy, 
Nor ſuit, with them, the games of this ſad day: 
Loſt is Patroclus now, that wont to deck 
Their flowing manes, and ſleek their gloſſy neck. 350 
Sad, as they ſhar'd in human grief, they ſtand, 
And trait thoſe graceful honours on the ſand! 
Let others for the noble taſk prepare, 
Who traſt the courſer, and the flying car. 
Fir'd at his word, the rival racers riſe ; - 355 
But far the firit, Eumelus hopes the prize, 
Fam'd thro? Piera for the flecteit breed, 
And ſkill'd to manage the high-bounding ſteed. 
With equal ardour bold Tydides ſwell'd, 
The ſteeds of Tros beneath his yoke compell'd, 360 
Whick late obey'd the Darlan chief's command, 
When ſcarce a god redeem'd him from his hand). 
Then Menclaus bis Podargus brings, 
And the fam'd courſer of the king of kings: 
Whom rich Echepolus, (more rich than SY 365 
To 'ſcape the wars, to Agamemnon gave, 
A her name), at home to end his days, 

ale wealth preferring to eternal praiſe. 
Next him Antilochus demands the courſe, a 
With beating heart, and cheers his Pylian horſe. 370 
Experienc'd Neſtor gives his ſon the reins, 
Directs his judgment, and his heat reſtrains; 
Nor idly warns the hoary ſire, nor hears 
The prudent ſon with unattending ears. 

My ſon, tho' youthful ardour fire thy breaſt, 375 
The gods have lov'd thee, and with arts have bleſt. 
Neptune and. Jove on thee conferr'd the ſkill, 

Swift round the goal to turn the flying wheel... 
To guide thy conduct, little precept needs; | 
But flow, and pait their vigour, are my iteeds. 380 


Fear 
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Fear not thy rivals, tho? for ſwiftneſs known; 

Compare thoſe rivals judgment, and thy own. 

It is not ſtrength, but art, obtains the prize, 

And to be ſwift is leſs than to be wiſe 384 
*Tis more by art, than force of num'rous ſtrokes, 

The dext'rous woodman ſhapes the ſtubborn oaks; 

By art the pilot, thro” the N * deep, 

And howling tempeſt, ſteers the fearleſs ſhip ;- 

And 'tis the artiſt wins the glorious courſe, 
Not thoſe who truſts in chariots, and in horſe. 390 
In vain unſkilful to the goal they ſtrive, | 
And ſhort, or wide, th' ungovern'd courſer drive: 
While with ſure ſkill, tho? with inferior ſteeds, 
"The knowing racer to his end proceeds ; | 

Fix'd on the goal his eye fore-runs the courſe, 395 
His hand unerring fteers the ſteady horſe, 

And now contracts, or now extends the rein, 

Obſerving ſtill the foremoſt on the plain. 

Mark then the goal, 'tis eaſy to be found; 

Yon aged trunk, a cubit from the ground; 400 
Of ſome once ſtately oak the laſt remains, x 

Or hardy fir, unperiſh'd with the rains; 

Inclos'd with ſtones conſpicuous from afar, 

And round, a circle for the wheeling car. 
{Some tomb perhaps of old, the dead to grace: 408 
Or then, as now, the limit of a race). | 

Beer cloſe to this, and warity proceed, 

A little bending to the left-hand fteed ; 


But urge the right, and give him all. the reins ; 


While thy firi&t hand his ſellow's head reſtrains, 410 


And turns him ſhort; till, doubling as they roll, 

The wheel's round naves appear to ruh the goal. 

Vet (not to break the car, or lame the horſe) 

Clear of the ſtony heap direct the courſe; 

Leſt, thro' incaution failing, thou may*ſt be 415 

A joy to others, a reproach to me. 

So ſhalt thou paſs the goal, ſecure of mind, 

And leave unſkilf;# \wiftneſs far behind. 

"Tho? thy fierce rival drove the matchleſs ſteed 

Which bore Adraſtus, of celeſtial breed; 420 

Or the fam'd race thro? all the regions known, 

That whirl'd the car of proud Laomedon. #7 
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Thus, (nought unſaid), the much-adviſing ſage 

Concludes ; then fat, ſtiff with unwieldy age. 
Next bold Meriones was ſeen to riſe, 425 
The laſt, but not leaſt ardent for the prize. 
They mount their ſeats ; the lots their place diſpoſe 
(RolPd in his helmet, theſe Achilles throws). 
Young Neſtor leads the race: Eumelus then; 
And next the brother of the king of men: 430 
Thy lot, Meriones, the fourth was caſt; | 
And far the braveſt, Diomed, was laſt. 
They ſtand in order an impatient train 
Pelides points the barrier on the plain, | 
And ſends before old Pheenix to the place, 435 
| To mark the racers; and to judge the race. 
At once the courſers from the barrier bound; 
The lifted ſcourges all at once reſound; 
Their heart, their eyes, their voice, they ſend before; 
And up the champain thunder from the ſhore : 440 
Thick, where they drive, the duſty elouds ariſe, 
And the loſt courſer in the whirlwind flies; 
Looſe on their ſhoulders the long manes reclin'd, 
Float in their ſpeed, and dance upon the wind : 
The ſmoaking chariots, rapid as they bound, 445 
Now ſeem to touch the iky, and now the ground. 
While hot for fame, and conqueſt all their care, 
(Lach o'er his flying courſer hung in air), 
Erect with ardour, pois'd upon the rein, 449 
They pant, they ſtretch, they ſhout along the plain. 
Nov, (the laſt compaſs fetch'd around the goal), 
At the near prize each gathers all his ſoul, 
Each burns with double hope, with double pain, 
Tears up the ſhore, and thunders tow'rd the main. 
. Firſt flew Evmelus on Pheretian ſteeds; 455 
With thoſe of 'Tros, bold Diomed ſuccceds : 
Cloſe on Eumelus' back they puff the wind, 
And ſcem juſt mounting on his car behind; 
Full on his neck he feels the ſultry breeze, 
And, hov'ring o'er, their ſtretching ſhadows ſees. 460 
Then had he loſt, or left a doubtful prize; 
But angry Phœbus to Tydides flies, 
Strikes from his hand the ſcourge, and renders vain 
His matchleſs horſes labour on the plain. | 

I Rage 
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Rage fills his eye with anguiſh, to ſurvey 465 
Snatch'd from his hope the glories of the day. 
The fraud celeſtial Pallas ſees with pain, 
Springs to her knight, and gives the fcourge again, 
And fills his ſteeds with vigour. At a ſtroke, | 
She breaks his rival's chariot from the yoke; 470 
No more their way the ſtartled horſes held; | 
The car revers'd came rattling on the field; 
Shot headlong from his ſeat, beſide the wheel, 
Prone on the duſt th' unhappy maſter fell; | 
His batter'd face and elbows ftrike the ground; 475 
Noſe, mouth, and front, one undiſtinguiſh'd wound; 
Grief ſtops his voice, a torrent drowns his eyes; 
Before him far the glad Tydides flies ; 
Minerva's ſpirit drives his matchleſs pace, 
And crowns him victor of the labour'd race. 480 

The next, tho' diſtant, Menelaus ſucceeds; 
While thus young Neſtor animates his ſteeds. 
Now, now, my gen'rous pair, exert your force: 
Not that we hope to match Tydides' horſe, 
Since great Minerva wings their rapid way, 485 
And gives their lord id Konouts of the day. 
But reach Atrides! ſhall his mare out-go | i" 
Your ſwiftneſs? vanquiſh'd by a female foe ? | 
Thro' your neglect, if lagging on the plain, | 
The laſt ignoble gift be all we gain; 490 |: 
No more al Neltor's hand your food ſupply, ul 
The old man's fury riſes, and ye die. | i 
Haſte then; yon narrow road before our fight 
Preſents th? occaſion, could we uſe it right. 

Thus he. The courſers at their maſter's threat 495 
With quicker ſteps the ſounding champain beat. 
And now Antilochus with nice ſurvey, 

_ Obſerves the compaſs of the hollow way. 

"Twas where by force of wintry torrents torn, 
Faſt by the road a precipice was worn: 5co 
Here, where but one could paſs, to ſhun the throng, | 
The Spartan hero's chariot ſmok'd along. 
Cloſe up the vent'rous youth reſolves 9 
Still, edging near, and bears him tow'rd the ſteep. 
Atrides, trembling, caſts his eye below, 505 
And wonders at the raſhneſs of his foe. 
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Hold, ſtay your ſteeds What madneſs thus to ride 
This narrow way? take larger field, (he cry'd), 

Or both muſt fall —Atrides cry'd in vain; 

He flies more faſt, and throws up all the rein. 510 
Far as an able arm the diſk can ſend, | 

When youthful rivals their full force extend, 

So far, Antilochus ! thy chariot flew 

Before the king: he, cautious, backward drew 

His horſe compell'd; foreboding in his fears 515 
The rattling ruin of the claſhing cars, 
The flound'ring courſers rolling on the plain, 

And conqueſt Joſt thro' frantic haſte to gain: 

But thus upbraids his rival as he flies; 

Go, furious youth, ungen'rous and unwiſe! 520 
Go, but expect not Pl the prize reſign: 

Add perjury to fraud, and make it thine— 

Then to his ſteeds with all his force he cries ; 

Be ſwift, be . ee and regain the prize! 


Your rivals, deſtitute of youthful force, 525 
With fainting knees ſhall labour in the courſe, 

And yield the glory yours — The ſteeds obey ; 

Already at their heels they wing their way, 5 
And ſeem already to retrieve the day. 


Meantime the Grecians in a ring beheld 530 
The courſers bounding o'er the duſty field. 
The firſt who mark'd them was the Cretan king; 
High on a riſing ground, above the ring, 
The monarch ſat : from whence with ſure ſurvey 
He well obſerv'd the chief who led the way, 535 
And heard from far his animating cries, 
And ſaw the foremoſt ſteed with tharpen'd eyes; 
On whoſe broad front a blaze of ſhining white, 
Like the full moon, ſtood obvious to the ſight. 
He ſaw; and riſing, to the Greeks begun. 540 
Are yonder horſe Siſcern'd by me alone ? 
Or can ye all another chief ſurvey, 
And other iteeds, than lately led the way ? 
"Thoſe, tho' the ſwifteſt, by ſome god with-held, 
Lie ſure diſabled in the middle field: 545 
For ſince the goal they doubled, rqund the plain 
I ſearch to find them, but I ſearch in vain. 
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Perchance the reins forſook the driver's hand, 

And turn'd too ſhort, he tumbled on the ſtrand, 

Shot from the chariot ; while his courſers ſtray 550 

With frantic fury from the deſtin'd way. 

Riſe then ſome other, and inform my ſight, 

For theſe dim eyes, perhaps, diſcern not right); 

Vet ſure he ſeems, (to judge by ſhape and air), 

The great Ætolian chief, renown'd in war. 555 
Old man! (Oileus raſhly thus replies), 

Thy tongue too haſtily confers the prize. 

Of thoſe who view the courſe, not ſharpeſt ey'd, 

Nor youngeſt, yet the readieſt to decide. 

Eumelus' ſteeds, high-bounding in the chace, 560 

Still, as at firſt, unrival'd lead the race: 

I well diſcern him, as he ſhakes the rein, 

And hear his ſhouts victorious o'er the plain. 

Thus he. Idomeneus incens'd rejoin'd ; 

Barb'rous of words! and arrogant of mind! 565 

Contentious prince, of all the Greeks beſide 

The laſt in merit, as the firſt in pride. 

To vile reproach what anſwer can we make? 

A goblet or a tripod let us ſtake, 

And be the king the judge. The moſt unwiſe 570 

Will learn their raſhneſs, when they pay the price. 
He ſaid: and Ajax, by mad paſſion borne, 

Stern had reply'd ; fierce ſcorn enhancing ſcorn 

To fell extremes. But Thetis' godlike ba 

Awful amidit them roſe, and thus begun. 575 
Forbear, ye chiefs ! reproachful to contend ; 

Much would ye blame, ſhould others thus offend : 

And lo! th' approaching ſteeds your conteſt end. 

No ſooner had he ſpoke, but thund'ring near, | 

Drives thro” a ſtream of duſt the charioteer 58s 

High o'er his head the circling laſh he wields; 

His bounding horſes ſcarcely touch the fields: 

His car amidſt the duſty whirlwind roll'd, g 

Bright with the mingled blaze of tin and gold, | 

Retulgent thro? the cloud: no eye could find 585: 

The track his flying wheels had left behind: 

And the fierce courſers urg'd their rapid pace 

So ſwift, it ſeem'd a flight, and not a race. 
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Now victor at the goal Ty dides ſtands, 
Quits his bright car, and prings upon the ſands; 590 
From the hot ſteeds the ſweaty torrents ſtream; 
The well-ply'd whip is,bung athwart the beam: 
With joy brave Sth-aclus receives the prize, 
The triped vaſe, and dame with radiant eyes: P 
Theſe to the ſhips his train triumphant leads $95 
The chief himſeif unyokes the panting ſteeds, 
Young Neſtor follows (who by art, not force, 
O'erpaſt Atrides) ſecond in the courſe, 
Þckind, Atrides urg'd the race, more near 
Than to the courſer in his ſwift career 600 
The following car, juſt touching with his heel, 
And bruſhing with his tail the whirling wheel, 
Such, and ſo narrow now the ſpace between 
The rivals, late ſo diſtant on the green; 
So ſoon ſwift Athe her loſt ground regain'd, 60g 
One length, one moment had the race obtain'd. 
Merion purſu'd, at greater diſtance ſtill, 
With tardier courſers, and inferior {kill 
Laſt came, Admetus! thy unhappy ſon ; 
Slow dragg'd the ſteeds his batter'd chariot on: an 
Achilles ſaw, and pitying thus begun. 
Behold ! the man whotc matchleſs art ſurpaſt 
The ſons of Greece! the ableſt, yet the laſt! 
Fortune denies, but juſtice bids us pay 
(Since great Tydides bears the brit away) G1 5 
To him, the ſecond honours of the day. 
The Greeks conſent with loud applauding cries, 
And then Eumclus had receiv'd the prize, 
But youthful Neſtor, jealous of his fame, 
Th' award oppoſes, aud aſſerts his claim. 620 
. not (he cries) I tamely will reſigu, 
O Peleus' ſon! the mare ſo jultly mine. 
What if the gods, the ſeilfal to confound, 
Have thrown the horſe and horſemen to the ground! 
Perhaps be fought not heav'n by ſacrifice, 625 
And vows omitted forfeited the prize. - 
If yet, (diſtinction to thy friend to ſhow, 
And pleaſe a ſoul deſirous to beſtow), 
Some gift muſt grace Eumelus; view thy ſtore 


Of beautous handmaids, Reeds, and ſhining ore, 630 
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An ample preſent let him thence receive, 

And Greece ſhall praiſe thy 2 thirſt to give. 
But this, my prize, I never ſhall forego; 

This, who but touches, warriors! is my foe: 

Thus ſpake the youth; nor did his words offend ; 
Pleas'd with the well-turn'd flatt'ry of a friend, 636 
Achilles ſmiPd : the gift propos'd, (he cry'd), h 
Antilochus ! we ſhall ourlelf provide. 

With plates of braſs the cors' let cover'd o'er, 
(The {ame renown'd Aſteropæus wore), - 640” 
Whoſe glitt'ring margins rais'd with filver ſhine, - 

(No vulgar gift „ Eumelus, ſhall be thine. 

He ſaid: Automeden at his command 
The cors'let brought, and gave it to his hand- 
Diſtinguiſh'd by fie friend, his boſom glows 645 
With gen'rous joy: then Menelaus roſe; 

The herald. plac'd the ſceptre in his hands, 

And ſtill'd the clamour of the ſhouting bands. 

Not without cauſe incens'd at Neſtor's ſon, Fey 
And, inly grieving, thus the king begun: 650 

The pralle of wiſdom, in thy youth obtain'd, 1 
An act ſo raſh (Antilochus) has ſtain'd. | 1 
Robb'd of my glory and my juſt reward, "Rf 
To you, O Grecians! be my wrong declar'd : 

So not a leader ſhall our conduct blame, 655 nn 
Or judge me envious of a rival's fame; 9 
But ſhall not we, ourſelves; the truth maintain ? | 
W hat needs appealing in a fact ſo plain ? 
W hat Greek 1 blame me, if I bid thee riſe, 
And vindicate by oath th? ill- gotten prize? 66 
Riſe, if thou dar'ſt, before thy chariot ſtand, | 
The driving ſcourge high-lifted in thy hand, | 
1 yield; that all may know, my ſoul can bend, 
And touch thy ſteeds, and ſwear, thy whole intent 
Was but to conquer, not to circumvent. | 
Swear by that god whoſe liquid arms ſurround 665 
The globe, and whoſe - dread earthquakes heave the 

round ; 

The prudevt chief with calm attention heard z | 
Then mildly thus: Excuſe, if youth have err'd; | 
Superior as thou art, forgive th' offence, - 

Nor I thy equal, or in years or fenſe.- 670 
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Thou know'ſt the errors of unripen'd age, 
Weak are its counſels, headlong is its rage. | | 
The prize J quit, if thou thy wrath retign ; 

e mare, or ought thou aſk'ſt, be freely thine, 

Ere | become (from thy dear friendſhip torn ) 675 

Hateful to thee, and to the = forſworn. be Pe 
50 ſpake Antilochus ; and, at the word, 

The mare conteſted to the king reſtord. 

Joy ſwells his ſoul, as when the vernal grain 

Lifts the green ear above the ſpringing plain, 680 

"The fields their vegetable life renew, 

And laugh and glitter with the morning dew; 

Such 10 the Spartan's ſhining face o' erſpread, 

And lifted his gay heart, while thus he ſaid. 

Still may our ſouls, O gen'rous youth! agree, 685 
"Tis now Atrides' turn to yield to thee. | 
Raſh heat perhaps a moment might controul, 

Not break, the ſettled temper of thy ſoul. 
Not but (my friend) *tis ſtill the witer way 
To wave contention with ſuperior ſway ; 690 
For ah ! how few, who ſhould like thee offend, 
Like thee, have talents to regain the friend ? 
To plead indulgence, and thy fault atone, 
Suffice thy father's merit and thy own: 
Gen'rous alike, for me, the fire and ſon 695 
Have greatly ſuffer'd, and have greatly done. 
I yield ; that all may know my foul can bend, 
Nor is my pride preferr'd before my friend. 

He ſaid; and pleas'd his paſſion to command, 
Reſign'd the courſer to Neoman's hand, 700 
Friend of the youthful chief: himſelf content, 

The ſlining charger to his veſſel ſent. | 

The golden talents Merion next obtain'd ; 

The fifth reward, the double bowl, remain'd. 

Achilles this to rev'rend Neſtor bears, 705 
And thus the purpoſe of his gift declares. 

Accept thou this, O facred tire } (he ſaid), 

In dear memorial of Patroclus dead ; | | 
Dead, and fur ever loſt Patroclus lies, - . 
For ever ſnatch'd from our defiring eyes! 710 
Fake thou this token of a —.— heart, 

"Tho? *tis not thine to hurl the diſtant dart, 
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The quoit to toſs, the pond'rous mace to wield, 
Or urge the race, or wreſtle on the field. | 
Thy preſent vigour age has ove»hrown, 715 
But left the glory of the paſt thy own. 

He ſaid, and plac'd the goblet at his ſide; 

With joy, the venerable king reply'd. 

Wilely and well, my ton, thy words have prov'd. | 
A ſenior honour'd, and a friend belov'd ! 720 
Too true it is, deſerted of my ſtrength, | | 
Theſe wither'd arms and limbs have fail d at length. 
Oh ! had I now that force I felt of yore, 

Known thro? Bupraſium and the Pylian ſhore ! 
Victorious then in ev'ry ſolemn game, 725 
Ordain'd to Amarynces' mighty name; 

The brave Epeians gave my glory way, 

Etolians, Pylians, all reſign'd the day. 

I quell'd Clytomedes in lights of hand, | 
And backward hurl'd Anczus on the ſand, . 730 
Surpaſt Iphyclus'in the ſwift career, 1 
Phyleus and Polydorus, with the ſpear. 
The ſons of Actor won the prize of horſe, 
But won by numbers, not by art or force: 
For the fam'd twins, impatient to ſurvey, 735 
Prize after prize by Neſtor borne away, 

Sprung to their car; and with united pains 

One laſh'd the courſers, while one rul'd the reins. - 

Such once I was! now to theſe taſks ſucceeds | 
A younger race, that emulate our deeds: = 740 

I yield, alas! (to age who muſt not yield?) ' 

Tho? once the foremoſt hero of the field. 

Go thou ! my ſon ! by gen'rous friendſhip led, 

With martial honours decorate the dead; 

While pleas'd I take the gift thy hands preſent, 745 

(Pledge of benevolence, and kind intent), 

Rejoic'd, of all the num'rous Greeks, to ſee + 

Not one but honours ſacred age and me; 

"hoſe due diſtinctions thou ſo well canſt pay, 

May the juſt gods return another day. a 

Proud of the giſt, thus ſpake the full of days: 
Achilles heard him, prouder of the praiſe. 

The prizes next are order'd to the field, 

For the bold champions who the cæſtus wield. 
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A ſtately mule, as yet by toils unbroke, 757 
Of fix years age, unconſcious of the yoke, 
Is to the circus led, an! fi bound; 
Next ſtands a goblet, maſſy, large, and round. 
Achilles ring thus: Let Greece excite. 
Two heroes equal to this hardy fight; | 760 
Who dares his foe with lifted arms provoke, - 
And ruſh beneath the long-deſeending ſtroke? 
On whom Apollo ſhall the palm beſtow, 
And whom the Greeks ſupreme by conqueſt know; 
This mule his dauntleſs —— ſhall repay; 765 
The vanquiſh'd bear the maſſy bowl away. 
. This dreadful combat great Epeus choſe, 
High o'er the crewd, enormous bulk ! he roſe, 
And ſeiz'd the beaſt, and thus began to ſay: 
Stand forth ſome man, to bear the bowl away! 770 
(Price of his ruin): for who dares deny 
This mule my right? th' undoubted victor I. 
Others, *tis own'd, in fields of battle ſhine, 
But the firſt honours of this fight are mine; 
For who excels in all? Then let my foe 775 
Draw near, but firſt his certain fortune know, 
Secure, this hand ſhall his whole frame confound, 
Maſh all his bones, and all his body pound: 
So let his friends be nigh, a needful train, 
To heave the batter'd carcaſe off the plain. 780 
The giant ſpoke; and in a ſtupid gaze 
The hoff beheld him, ſilent with amaze! 
Twas thou, Buryalus! who durſt aſpire 
To meet his might, and emulate thy ſire, 
The great Meciſtheus, who, in days of yore, 785 
In Theban games the nobleſt trophy bore, 
(The games ordain'd dead Oedipus to grace), 
And ſingly vanquith'd the Cadmean race. 
Him great Tydides urges to contend, 
Warm with the hopes of conqueſt for his friend, 790 
Officious with the eincture girds him round; 
Aud to his wriſt the gloves of death are bound. 
Amid the circle now each champion ſtands, 


And poiſes high in air his iron hands; 
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Their crackling jaws re- echo to the bluws, 
And painful ſweat from all their members flows. 
At length Epeus dealt a weighty blow, 
Full on the cheek of his unwary foe ; 
Beneath that pond'rous arm's rettitieſs ſway 8c0 
Down dropt he, nerveleſs, and extended lay. 

As a large fiſh, when winds and waters roar, 

By ſome huge billow daſh'd againſt the ſhore, 

Lies panting : not Jeſs batte d with his wound, 
The bleeding hero pants upon the ground. 805 
To rear his Fellen foe, the victor icnds, 

Scornful, his hand; and gives him to his friends; 
Whoſe arms ſupport him, reeling thro? the throng, 
And dragging his diſabled legs along; , 
Nodding, iis head hangs down his 3 o'er; $10 
His mouth and noſtrils pour the clotted gore; 
Wrapt round in miſts he lies, and lou to thought 
His friends receive the bowl, too dearly bony (it, 

The third bold game Achilles nest demauds, 

And calls the wreſtlers to the level fands: 815 
A maſly tripod for the victor lues, | 
Of twice fix oxen its reputed price; 

And next, the loſers ſpirits to reſtore, 

A female captive, valu'd but at four. 
Scarce did the chief the vig'rous ſtrife propoſe, 820 

When tow'r-like Ajax and Ulyſſes role. 
Amia the ring each nervous rival ftands, 
Embracing rigid with implicit hands : 
Cloſe-lock'd 3 their heads and arms are mixt; 
Below, their planted feet, at diſtance fixt: 825 
Like two ſtrong rafters which the builder forms, 
Proof to the wiutry wind and howling ſtorms, 
Their tops connected, but at wider ſpace 
Fixt on their centre {lands their ſolid baſe. 


With claſhing gantlets now they fiercely cloſe, : "Ty 


Now to the gralp each manly body bends 830 
v 


The humid ſweat from ev'ry pore deſcends; 

Their bones reſound with blows: ſides, ſhoulders, thighs,. 

Swell to each gripe, in bloody tumours riſe. 

Nor could Ulyiles, for his art renown'd, 

O'erturn the ſtrength of Ajax on the ground; 835 
| or 
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Nor could the ſtrength of Ajax overthrow 

The watchful caution of his artful foe. 

While the long ſtrife ev'n tir'd the lookers-on, 

Thus to Ulyſſes fpoke great Telamon. f 

Or let me lift thee, chief, or lift thou me: 840 
Prove we our force, and Jove the reſt decree. 

He ſaid; and ſtraining, heav'd him off the ground 
With matchleſs ſtrength; that time Ulyſſes found 
The ſtrength t' evade, and where the nerves combine 
His ankle ſtrook: the giant fell ſupine; 845 
Ulyſſes following, on his boſom lies; | 
Shouts of applauſe run ratt'ling thro” the ſkies. 

Ajax to hit, Ulyſſes next effays, 

He barely ſtirr'd him, but he could not raiſe: 

His knee lock'd falt, the foe's attempt deny'd; 850 
And grappling cloſe, they tuinbled fide by tide. 
Detil'd with honourable duſt, they roll 

Still breathing ſtrife, and unſubdu'd of ſoul : 

Again they rage, again to combat riſe ; 

When great Achilles thus divides the prize. 855 

Your nobler vigour, oh my friends, reftrain 
Nor weary out your gb ſtrength in vain. 

Ye both have won : let others who excel, 
Now prove that proweſs you have prov'd ſo well. 

The hero's words the willing chiefs obey, 860 
From their tir'd bodies wipe the duſt away, 

And, cloth'd anew, the followin games ſurvey. 

And now ſucceed the gifts, ordain'd to 

The youths contending in the rapid race, 

A filver urn that full tix meaſures held, 865 
By none in weight or workmanſhip excell'd : 

Sidonian artiſts taught the frame to ſhine, 

Elaborate, with artifice divine: 

Whence Tuyrian ſailors did the prize tranſport, 


And gave to Thoas at the Lemnian port: 870 
From him deſcended good Eunzus heir'd 
The glonous gift ; and, for Lycaon ſpar'd, 5 
To brave Patroclus gave the rich reward. 


Now, the ſame hero's fun'ral rites to grace, 
It ſtands the prize of ſwiftneſs in the race. 875 
A well-fed ox was for the ſecond plac'd; 
And half a talent rauſt content the laſt. 
Achilles 
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Who hope the palm of ſwiftneſs to obtain, 69h 


Stand forth, and bear theſe prizes from the plain, 


The hero ſaid, and ſtarting from his place, 
Oilean Ajax riſes to the race; 
Ulyſſes next; and he whoſe ſpeed ſurpaſt 
His youthful equals, Neſtor's ſon the laſt. 
Rang'd in a line the ready racers ſtand ; 
Pelidzs points the barrier with his hand ; 
All ftart at once; Oileus led the race; 
The next Ulyſſes, N pace with pace; 
Behind him, diligently cloſe, he ſped, 
As cloſely following as the running thread 
The ſpindle follows, and diſplays the charms 
Of the fair ſpinſter's breaſt, and moving arms: 
Graceful in motion, thus his foe he plies, 
And treads each footſtep ere the duſt can riſe : 
His glowing breath upon his ſhoulders plays; 
Th' admiring Greeks loud acclamations raiſe, 
To him they give their wiſhes, hearts, and eyes, 
And ſend their ſouls before him as he flies. 
Now three times turn'd in proſpect of the goal, 
The panting chief to Pallas lifts his ſoul : 
Aſſiſt, O goddeſs ! (thus in thought he pray'd), 
And preſent at his thought, deſcends the maid. 
Buoy'd by her heav'nly force, he ſeems to ſwim, 
And feels a pinion lifting ev'ry limb. 
All fierce, and ready now the prize to gain, 
Unhappy Ajax ſtumbles on the plain; 
(O'erturn'd by Pallas) where the flipp'ry ſho 


Was clogg'd with ſlimy dung, and mingled gore. 


The ſelf- ſame place, beſide Patroclus' pyre, 
here late the flaughter'd victims fed the fire). 

Beſmear'd with filth, and blotted o'er with clay, 
Obſcene to ſight, the rueful racer lay; 
The well-fed bull (the ſecond, prize) he ſhar'd, 
And left the urn Ulyſſes” rich reward. 
Then, graſping by the horn the mighty beaſt, 
The baffled hero thus the Greeks addreſt. 
Accurſed fate! the conqueſt I forego; 
A mortal I, a goddeſs was wy foe; 
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She urg'd her fav'rite on the rapid way, 
And Pallas, not Ulyſſes, won the day. 920 
Thus fourly wail'd he, ſputt ring dirt and gore, 
A burſt of laughter echo'd thro' the ſhore. 
Antilochus, more hym'rous than the reſt, 
Takes the laſt prize, and takes it with a jeſt. 
Why with our wiſer elders ſhould we ſtrive ? 925 
The gods till love them, and they always thrive. 
Ye ee, to Ajax I muſt yield the prize: | 
He to Ulyſſes, ſtill more ag'd and wiſe; 
(A green old age unconſcious of decays, 
That proves the hero born in better days!) 930 
Behold his vigour in this active race! 
Achilles only boaſts a ſwifter pace: 
For who can match Achilles? He who can, 
Muſt yet be more than hero, more than man. 
Th' effect ſucceeds the ſpeech. Pelides cries, 935 
Thy artful praiſe deſerves a better prize. 
Nor Greece in vain ſhall hear thy friend extoll'd ; 
Receive a talent of the pureſt gold. 
The youth departs content. Ihe hoſt admire 
The ſon of Neſtor, worthy of his ſire. 940 
Next theſe a buckler, ſpear and helm, he brings, 
Caſt on the plain the brazen burden rings: 
Arms, which of late divine Sarpedon wore, 
And great Patroclus in ſhort triumph bore. 
Stand forth the braveſt of our hoſt! (he cries), 945 
Whoever dares deſerve ſo rich a prize, 
Now grace the liſts before our army's light, 
And, ſheath'd in ſteel, provoke his foe to fight. 
Who firſt the jointed armour ſhall explore, 
And ſtain his rival's mail with iſſuing gore; 950 
The ſword Aſteropæus poſſeſt of old, 
(A Thracian blade, diſtinct with ſtuds of gold), 
Shall pay the ſtroke, and grace the ſtriker's ſide: 
Theſe arms in common let the chiefs divide: | 
For each brave champion, when the combat ends, 955 
A ſumptuous banquet at our tent attends. | 
Fierce at the word, uproſe great Tydeus? ſon, 
And the huge bulk of Ajax F enkel, 
Clad in e ſteel, on either hand, 
The dreadful chiefs amid the circle ſtand: 960 
I Lowring 
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Low'ring they meet, tremendous to the ſight ; 
Each Argive boſom beats with fierce delight. 
Oppos'd in arms not long they idly ſtood, | 
But thrice they clos'd, and thrice the charge renew'd. 
A furious paſs the ſpear of Ajax made 965 
Thro' the broad ſhield, but at the corslet ſtay'd: 
Not thus the foe : his jav'lin aim'd above 
The buckler's margin, at the neck he drove, 
But Greece, now trembling for her hero's life, 
Bade ſhare the honours, and ſurceaſe the ſtrife. 970 
Yet {till the victor's due Tydides gains, 
With him the ſword and ſtudded belt remains. 

Then hurl'd the hero, thund'ring on the ground, 
A maſs of iron, (an enormous round), 
Whoſe weight and ſize the circling Greeks admire, 
Rude from the furnace, and but ſhap'd by fire. 975 
This mighty quoit Action wont to rear, 
And from his whirling arm diſmiſs in air: 
The giant by Achilles flain, he ftow'd 
Ameng his ſpoils this memorable load. 
For this, he bids thoſe nervous artiſts vie, 
That teach the ditk to ſound along the ſky. _ 
Let him, whoſe might can hurl this bowl, ariſe, 
Who fartheſt hurls it, take it as his prize: 
If he be one, enrich'd with large domaia 985 
Of downs for flocks, and arable for grain, 
Small ſtock of iron needs that man provide; 
His hinds and ſwains whole years fhall be ſupply'd 
From hence : nor aſk the neighb'ring city's aid, 
For ploughſhares, wheels, and all the rural trade. 99 

Stern ng ſtept before the throng ; 
And great Leonteus, more than mortal ſtrong; 
Whoſe force with rival forces to oppoſe, 
Uproſe great Ajax; up Epeus 8 
Each ſtood in order: firſt Epeus threw; 


980 


995 


High o'er che 9 crowds the whirling circle flew. 
Leoateus next a little ſpace ſurpaſt, 


And third, the ſtrength of godlike Ajax caſt. 
O'er both their marks it flew ; till fiercely flung 
From Polypœtes' arm, the diſcus ſung : | 
Far, as a ſwain his whirling ſheephook throws, 
That diſtant falls among the grazing cows, 
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So paſt them all the rapid circle flies: | 

His friends (while loud applauſes ſhake the ſkies) 

With force conjoin'd heave off the weighty prize. 
hoſe, who in ſkilful archery contend, 1006 

He next invites the twanging bow to bend: 

And twice ten axes caſts amidit the round, 

(Ten double-edg'd, and ten that ſingly wound), 

The maſt, which late a firit-rate galley bore, 1010 

The hero fixes in the ſandy ſhore. 

To the tall top a milk-white dove they tie, 

The trembling mark at which their arrows fly, 

Whoſe weapon ſtrikes yon flutt'ring bird, ſhall bear 

Theſe two edg'd axes, terrible in war 1015 

The ſingle, he, whoſe ſhaft divides the cord. 

He ſaid: experienc'd Merion took the word ; 

And ſkilful Teucer: in the helm they threw 

Their lots inſcrib'd, and forth the latter flew. 

Swift from the ſtring the founding arrow flies; 1020 

But flies unbleſt ! no grateful ſacrifice, 

No firſtling lambs, unheedful! didſt thou vow 

To Phoebus, patron of the ſhaft and bow. 

For this, thy well-aim'd arrow, turn'd aſide, 

Err'd from the dove, yet cut the cord that ty'd: 1025 

A- down the main-maſt fell the parted ſtring, 

And the free bird to heav'n diſplays her wing: 

Seas, ſhores, and ſkies, with loud applauſe reiound, 

And Merion cager meditates the wound: 

He takes the bow, directs the ſhaft above, 1030 

And following with his eye the ſoaring dove, 

Implores the god to ſpeed it thro” the ſkies, 

With vows of frſtling lambs, and grateful facrifice. 

"The dove, in airy cccles as ſhe wheels, 

Amid the clouds the piercing arrow feels; 1035 

(Quite thro? and thro? the point its paſſage found, 

And at his feet fell bloody to the ground. 

The wounded bird, ere yet the breath'd her laſt, 

With flagging wings alighted on the maſt, 

A. moment hung, and ſpread her pinions there, 1040 

Then ſudden dropt, aud left her life in air. 

From the plcas'd crowd new peals of thunder riſe, 

And to the ſhips brave Merion bears the prize. 

| 'To 
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To cloſe the fun'ral games, Achilles laſt 
A maſly ſpear amid the circle plac'd, 1045 
And ample charger of unſullied frame, 
With flow'rs high-wrought, not blacken'd yet by flame. 
For theſe he bids. the heroes prove their art, 
Whoſe dextrous ſkill directs the flying dart. 
Here too great Merion hopes the noble prize; 1050 
Nor here diſdain'd the king of men to riſe. 
With joy Pehdes {aw the honour paid, 
Roſe to the monarch, and reſpectful ſaid. 

"The ſirſt in virtue, as in -pow'r ſupreme, 
O king of nations! all thy Greeks proclaim; nrogg 
In ev'ry martial game thy worth atteſt, 
And know thee both their greateſt, and their belt. 
Take then the prize, but let brave Merion bear 
This beamy jav'lin in thy brother's war. 

Pleas'd from the hero's lips his praife to hear, 1060 
The king to Merion gives the hrazen ſpear : 
But, ſet apart for ſacred uſe, commands 


The glitt'ring charger to Taltliybius hands. 
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The redemption of the body of Hector. 


T HE gods deliberate about the redemption of Hector“ 
body. Jupiter ſends Thetis to Achilles to diſpoſe him 
for the reſtoring it, and Iris to Priam, to encourage 
him to go in perſon, and treat for it. The old king, 
notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of his queen, makes 
ready fer the fourney, to which he is encouraged by an 
omen from Fupiter. He fets forth in his chariat, with 
a waggon loaded with preſents under the charge of Idæ- 
us the herald. Mercury deſcends in the ſhape of a 
young man, and condutts him to the pavilion of Achilles. 
Their converſation on the way. Priam finds Achilles 
at his table, caſts himſelf at his feet, and begs for the 
body of his fon ; Achilles, moved with compaſſion, grants 
his requeſt, detains him one night in his tent, and the 
next morning ſends him home with the body the Tro- 
jans run out to meet him. The lamentations of Andro- 
mache, Hecuba, and Helen, with the ſolemnities of the 
funeral. 


The time of twelve days is employed in this book, awhile the 
body of” Hector lies in the tent of Achilles, And as 
many more are ſpent in the truce allowed for his inter- 
ment, The ſcene is partly in Achilles's camp, and 
partly in Troy. 


OW from the finiſh'd games the Grecian band 
Seek their Hack ſhips,and clear the crowded ſtrand: 
All ſtretch'd at cafe the genial banquet ſhare, 

And pleaſing fumbers quict all their care. 

Not 
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Not ſo Achilles: he, to grief reſign'd, 9 


His friend's dear image preſent to his mind, 

Takes his ſad couch, more unobſerv'd to weep, 

Nor taſtes the gifts of all- compoſing ſleep. 

Reſtleſs he roll'd around his weary bed, 

And all his ſoul on his Patroclus fed: 10 
The form ſo pleaſing, and the heart ſo kind, 

That youthful vigour, and that manly mind, 

What toils they ſhar'd, what martial works they 


wrought, 
What ſeas they meaſur'd, and what fields they fought ; 
All paſt before him in remembrance dear, I5 


Thought follows thought, and tear ſucceeds to tear. 
And now ſupine, now prone, the hero lay, 

Now ſhifts his ſide, impatient for the day: 

Then ſtarting up, diſconſolate he goes 

Wide on the lonely beach to vent his woes. 20 
There as the ſolitary mourner raves, 

The ruddy morning riſes o'er the waves: 

Soon as it roſe, his furious ſteeds he join'd 


The chariot flies, and Hector trails behind. 


And thrice Patroclus ! round thy monument 25 
Was Hector dragg'd, then hurry'd to the tent, 

There fleep at laſt o' ereomes the hero's eyes: | 
While foul in duſt th' unhonour'd carcaſe lies, 

But not deſerted by the pitying ſkies, 5 


For Phoebus watch'd it with ſuperior care, 30 
Preſerv'd from gaping wounds, and tainting air; 

And ignominious as it ſwept the field, 

Spread o'er the ſacred corſe his golden ſhield. 

All heav'n was mov'd, and Hermes will'd to go 

By ſtealth to ſnatch him from th' inſulting foe: 35 
But Neptune this, and Pallas this denies, | 
And th' unrelenting empreſs of the ſites : 

F'er fince that day, implacable to Troy, 

What time young Paris, fimple ſhepherd boy, 

Won by deſtructive luſt, (reward obſcene), 40 
Their charms rejected for the Cyprian queen. 

But when the tenth celeſtial morning broke; 

To heav'n aſſembled thus Apollo ſpoke. 

Unpitying pow'rs ! how oft each holy fane | 
Has Hector ting'd with blood of victims ſlain? 45 
And can ye ſtill his cold remains purſue? | 


Still grudge his body to the Trojans view? 
243 Deny 
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Deny to conſort, mother, fon, and fire, 

The laſt ſad honours of a fun'ral fire? 

Is then the dire Achilles all your care? 50 
That iron heart, inflexibly ſevere z 

A lion, not a man, who ſlaughters wide 


. In ſtrength of rage and impotence of pride, 


Who haſtes to murder with a ſavage joy, | 
Invades around, and breathes but to deſtroy. 55 
Shame is not of his ſoul ; nor underſtood, a 
The greateſt evil and the greateſt good. 
till for one loſs he rages unreſign'd, 

Repugnant to the lot of all mankind; 
To lole a friend, a brother, or a ſon, 60 
Heav'n dooms cach mortal, and its will is done: 
A while they ſorrow, then diſmiſs their care; 
Fate gives the wound, and man is borne to bear. 
But this inſatiate the commiſſion giv'n 
By fate, exceeds ; and tempts the wrath of heav'n: 65 
Lo how his rage diſhoneſt drags alon 
Hector's dead earth, inſenſible of wrong! 
Brave thu? he be, yet by no reaſon aw'd, 
He violates the laws of man and God. 

If equal honours by the partial ſkies 70 
Are doom'd both heroes, (Juno thus replies), 
If Thetis' fon muſt no diſtinction know, 
Then hear, ye gods! the patron of the bow. 
But Hector only boaits a mortal claim; | 
His birth deriving from a mortal dame : 75 
Achilles of your own ethereal race 
Springs from a goddeſs by a man's embrace; 
(A goddeſs by ourſelf to Peleus giv'n, 
A man divine, and choſen friend of heav'n). 
To grace choſe nuptials, from the bright abode 80 
Yourſelves were preſent; where this minſtrel god, 
(Well plcas'd to ſhare the feaſt), amid the quire 
Stood proud to hymn, and tune his youthful lyre. 

Then t1143 the thund'rer checks th? imperial dame) 
Let not thy wrath the court of heav'n inflame; 5 
Their mcrits, not their honours, are the ſame, 
But mine, and ev'ry god's peculiar grace 87 
He&tor deſerves, of ail the 'I'rojan race: 
Still on our ſhriacs his grateful off'rings lay, 
{The only honours men to gods can pay), F 

or 
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Nor ever from our ſmoking altar ceaſt 
The pure libation, and the holy feaſt. 
Howe'er, by ſtealth to ſnatch the corſe away 
We will not: Thetis guards it night and day. 
But haſte, and ſummon to our courts above 95. 
The azure queen ; let her perſuaſion move 
Her furious fon from Priam to receive 
The proffer'd ranſom, and the corſe to leave. 
He added not : and Iris from the ſkies, 
Swift as a whirlwind on the meſſage flies, 100 
Meteorous the face of ocean ſweeps, 
Refulgent gliding o'er the ſable deeps. 
Between — damos wide his foreſts ſpreads, 
And rocky Imbrus lifts its pointed heads, 
Down plung'd the maid ; (the parted waves reſound), 
She N and inſtant ſhut the dark profound. 106 
As bearing death in the fallacious bait 
From the Tons angle ſinks the leaden weight; 
So paſt the 3 thro” the cloſing wave, 
Where Thetis ſorrow'd in her ſecret cave: 110 
There, plac'd amidſt her melancholy train, 
(The blue-hair'd ſiſters of the ſacred main), 
Penſive ſhe ſat, revolving fates to come, 
And wept her godlike ſon's approaching doom. 
Then thus the goddeſs of the painted bow: 115 
Ariſe, O Thetis, from thy ſeats below; 
Tis Jove that calls. And why (the dame replies) 
Calls Jove his Thetis to the hated ſkies ? 
Sad object as I am for heav'nly ſight! 
Ah, may my ſorrows ever ſhun the light! 120 
Howe'er, be heav'n's almighty tire obey d-— 
She ſpake, and veil'd her bead in fable ſhade, 
Which, flowing long, her graceivl perſon clad ; 
And forth ſhe pac'd, majeſtically tad. 
Then thro' the world of waters, they repair I25 
(The way fair Iris led) to upper air. 
The deeps dividing, o'er the coaſt they rife, 
And touch with momentary flight the ſkies. _ 
There in the lightnings blaze the fire they found, 
And all the gods in ſhining ſynod round. 130 
Thetis approach'd with anguith in her face, 
(Minerva riſing, gave the mourner place), 
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Ev'n Juno ſought her ſorrows to conſole, 
And offer'd from her hand the nectar bowl: 
She taſted, and reſign'd it: then began 135 
The ſacred fire of gods and mortal man: 

Thou com'ſt, fair Thetis, but with grief o'ereaſt, 
Maternal ſorrows long, ah long to-laſt 
Suffice, we know and we ae thy cares : 
But yield to fate, and hear what Jove declares. 140 
Nine days are paſt, fince all the court above £ 
In Hector's cauſe have mov'd the ear of Jove; 
Twas voted, Hermes from his godlike foe 
By ſtealth ſhould bear him, but we will'd not ſo: 
We will,” thy ſon himſelf the corfe reltore, 145 
And to his conqueſt add this glory more. 
Then hye thee to him, and our mandate bear; 
Tell him he tempts the wrath of heav'n too far: 
Nor let him more, (our anger if he dread), | 
Vent his mad vengeance on the ſacred dead : 150 
But yield to ranſom and the father's pray'r. 
The mournful father Iris ſhall prepare, 
With gifts to ſue; and offer to his hands 
Whate'er his honour aſks, or heart demands. 

His word the filver-footed queen attends, 15 5 
And from Olympus' ſnowy top deſcends. 
Arriv'd, ſhe heard the voice of loud lament, 
And echoing groans that ſhook the lofty tent. 
His friends prepare the victim, and diſpoſe 
Repaſt unheeded, while he vents his woes. 160 
The goddeſs ſeats her by her penſive ſon, 
She preit his hand, and tender thus begun : 

How long, unhappy, ſhall thy ſorrows flow ! 
And thy heart waſte with life-conſuming woe ? 
Mindleſs of food, or love whoſe pleaſing reign 165 
Sooths weary life, and ſoftens human pain. 
O ſnatch the moments yet within thy pow'r, 
Not long to live, mdulge the am'rous hour! 
Lo! Jove himſelf, (for Jove's command | bear), 
Forbids to tempt the wrath of heav'n too far. 170 
No longer then, (his fury if thou dread), | 
Petain the relics of great Hector dead; 
Nor vent on ſenſeleſs earth thy vengeance vain, 
But yield to ranſom, and reſtore the lain. 
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To whom Achilles: Be the ranſom giv'n, 175 
And we ſubmit, ſince ſuch the will of heav'n. | 
While thus they commun'd, from th' Olympian bow'rs 
* orders Iris to the Trojan tow'rs. 
aſte, winged goddeſs! to the ſacred town, | 
And urge her monarch to redeem his ſon ; 180 
Alone, the Ilian ramparts let him leave, 
And bear what ftern Achilles may receive ; 
Alone, for ſo we will: no Trojan near; 
Except to place the dead with decent care, 
Some aged herald, who, with gentle hand, 185 
May the flow mules, and fun'ral car command. 
Nor let him death, nor let him danger dread, 
Safe thro? the foe by our protection led: 
Him Hermes to Achilles ſhall convey, 
Guard of his life, and partner of his way. 190 
Fierce as he is, Achilles' ſelf ſhall ſpare 
His age, nor touch one venerable hair : 
Some thought there muſt be, in a ſoul ſo brave, 
Some ſenſe of duty, ſome deſire to fave. | 
Then down her bow the winged Iris drives, 195 
And ſwift at Priam's mournful court arrives : 
Where the ſad ſons beſide their father's throne 
Sat bath'd in tears, and anſwer'd groan with groan, 
And all amidſt them lay the hoary fire, 
(Sad ſcene of woe!) his face his wrapt attire ' 200 
Conceal'd from fight ; with frantic hands he ſpread 
A ſhow'r of aſhes o'er his neck and head. 
From room to room his penſive daughters roam; 
Whoſe ſhrieks and clamours fill the vaulted dome; 
Mindful of thoſe, who, late their pride and joy, 205. 
Ly pale and breathleſs round the fields of Troy! 
Before the king Jove's meſſenger appears, 
And thus in whiſpers greets his trembling ears. 
Fear not, oh father ! no ill news I bear ; 
From Jove I come, Jove makes thee ſtill his care: 210 
For Hector's ſake theſe walls he bids thee leave, 
And bear what ſtern Achilles may receive 
4 Alone, for ſo he wills ; no Trojan near, 
Except to place the dead with decent care, 
Some aged herald, who with gentle hand, 215 
May the flow mules and fun'ral car conunand, | 
or- 
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Nor ſhalt thou death, nor ſhalt thou danger dread ; 
Safe thro' the foe by his protection led] 
Thee Hermes to Pelides thall convey, 
Guard of thy life, and partner of thy way. 220 
Fierce as he is, Achilles' ſelf ſhall ſpare 
Thy age, nor touch one venerable hair: 
Some thought there mult be, in a ſoul 10 brave, 
Some ſenſe of duty, ſome defire to fave. © 
She ſpoke, and vaniſh'd. Priam bids prepare 22 5 
His gentle mules, and harneſs to the car; 
There, for the gifts, a poliſh'd caſket lay: 
His pious ſons the king's command obey. 
Then paſt the inonarch to his bridal room, 
Where cedar-beams the lofty roots perfume, 230 
And where the treafures of his empire lay; 
Then call'd his queen, and thus began to ſay: 
Unhappy confort of a king diſtreſt; 
Partake the troubles of thy huſband's breaft : 
1 ſaw deſcend the meſſenger of Jove, 235 
Who bids me try Achilles' mind to move; 
Forſake theſe ramparts, and with gifts obtain 
The corpſe of Hector, at yon navy lain. 
Tell me thy thought: my heart impels to go 
Thro' hoſtile camps, and bears me to the 3 
The hoary monarch thus. Her piercing eries 
Sad Hecuba renews, and then replies. 
Ah! whither wanders thy diſtemper'd mind? 
And where the prudence now that aw'd mankind ? 
Thro' Phrygia once, and foreign regions known, 2: 
Now all 9 diſtracted, > Ja wn ' w 
Singly to paſs thro? hoſts of focs ! to face 
(Oh heart of ſteel!) the murd'rer of thy race! 
To view that deathful eye, and wander o'er 
Thoſe hands, yet red with Hector's noble gore! 250 
Alas, my lord ! he knows not how to ſpare, 
And what his mercy, thy ſlain ſons declare; 
So brave! ſo many fall'n! to calm his rage 
Vain were thy dignity, and vain thy age. 
No- pent in this ſad palace, let us give 255 
To grief, the wretched days we have to live. 
Still, {Lil for Hector let our ſorrows flow, 
Born to his own and to his parents woe ! 
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Doom'd from the hour his luckleſs life begun, 

To dogs, to vultures, and to Peleus? ſon ! 260 
Oh! in his deareſt blood might I allay 

My rage, and theſe barbarities repay! 

For ah! could Hector merit thus? whoſe breath 
Expir'd not meanly, in unactive death: 


He pour'd his lateſt blood in manly fight, 265 


And fell a hero in his country's right. 
Seek not to ſtey me, nor my ſoul affright 

With words of omen, like a bird of * 

(Reply'd unmov'd the venerable man); 

"Tis heav'n commands me, and you urge in vain, 270 

Had any mortal voice th? injunction laid, 

Nor augur, prieſt, or ſeer had been obey'd. 

A, preſent goddeſs brought the high command, 

I ſaw, I heard her, and the word ſhall ſtand. 

I go, ye gods! obedient to your call : 275 

If in yon camp your pow'rs have doom'd my fall, 

Content—By the ſame hand let me expire ! 

Add to the flaughter'd ſon the wretched fire ! 

One cold embrace at leaſt may be allow'd, 

And my laſt tears flow mingled with his blood! 280 
From forth his open'd ſtores, this ſaid, he drew 

Twelve coſtly. carpets of refulgent hue, 

As many velts, as many mantles told, 

And twelve fair veils and garments ſtiff with gold. 

Two tripods next, and twice two chargers ſhine, 285 

With ten pure talents from the richeſt mine; 

And laſt a large well-labour'd bowl had place, 

(The pledge of treaties once with friendly Thrace), 

Scem'd all too mean the ſtores he could employ, 

For one laſt look to buy him back to Troy! 290 
Lo! the fad, father, frantic with his pain, 

Around him furious drives his menial train: 

In vain each ſlave with duteous care attends, 

Each office hurts him, and each face offends. 

What make ye here? oficious crowds! (he cries), 295 

Hence! nor obtrude your anguith on my eyes. 

Have ye no griefs at home, to fix ye there; 

Am I the only object of deſpair ? 

Am I become my people's common ſhow, 

Zet up by Jove your ſpectacle of woe? zoo 

No, 
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No, you muſt feel him too; yourſelves muſt fall; 
The ſame ſtern god to ruin gives you all: 
Nor is great Hector loſt by me alone; 
Your ſole defence, your guardian pow'r is gone! 
I ſee your blood the fields of Phrygia drown, 
I fee the ruins of your ſmoking town! 

O ſend me, gods ! ere that ſad day ſhall come, 
A willing oof to Pluto's dreary dome ! 

He ſaid, and feebly drives his friends away : 
The forrowing friends his frantic rage obey. 
Next on his ſons his erring fury falls, 

Polites, Paris, Agathon, he calls, 

His threats Deiphobus and Dius hear, 
Hippothous, Pammon, Helenus the ſcer, 
And gen'rous Antiphon : for yet theſe nine 
Surviv'd, fad relics of his num'rous line. 

Inglorious ſons of an unhappy fire ! 

Why did not all in Hector's cauſe expire? 
Wretch that I am! my braveſt offspring flain, 
You, the diſgrace of Priam's houſe, remain ! 
Meſtor the brave, renown'd in ranks of war, 
With Troilus, dreadful on his ruſhing car, 
And laſt great Hector, more than man divine, 
For ſure he ſeem'd not of terreſtrial line ! 

All thoſe relentleſs Mars untimely flew, 

And left me theſe, a ſoft and ſervile crew, 
Whoſe days the feaſt and wanton dance employ, 
Gluttons and flatt'rers, the contempt of Troy! 
Why teach ye not my rapid wheels to run, 
And ſpeed my journey to redeem my ſon ? 

The ſons their father's wretched age revere, 

Forgive his anger, and produce the car. 
High on the ſeat the cabinet they bind: 
The new-made car with ſolid beauty ſhin'd 
Box was the yoke, embolt with coſtly pains, 
And hung with ringlets to receive the reins ; 
Nine cubits long the traces ſwept the ground; 
Theſe to the chariot's poliſh'd pole they bound, 
Then fix'd a ring the running reins to guide, 
And cloſe beneath the gather'd ends were ty'd. 
Next with the gifts (the price of Hector ſlain) 
The fad attendants load the groaning wain ; 
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Laſt to the yoke the well-match'd mules they bring, 
(The gift of Myſia to the Trojan king). 
But the fair horſes, long his darling care, 345 
Himſelf receiv'd, and harneſs'd to Fs car: | 
Griev'd as he was, he not this taſk deny'd ; 
The hoary herald help'd him at his fide. 
While careful theſe the gentle courſers join'd, | 
Sad Hecuba approach'd with anxious mind 350 
A golden bow], that foam'd with fragrant wine, 

Libation deſtin'd to the pow'r divine), 

eld in her right, before the ſteeds ſhe ſtands, 

And thus configns it to the monarch's hands. 

Take this, and pour to Jove; that, ſafe from harms, 
His grace reſtore thee to our roof, and arms. 356 
Since victor of thy fears, and ſlighting mine, 

Heav*n, or thy ſoul, inſpire this Dold deſign: 

Pray to that god, who high on Ida's brow 

Surveys thy deſolated realms below, 360 
His winged meſſenger to ſend from high, 

And lead thy way with heav'nly augury : 

Let the ſtrong ſov'reign of the plumy race 

Tow'r on the right of yon ætherial ſpace. 

That ſign beheld, and ſtrengthen'd from above, 365 
Poldly purſue the journey mark'd by Jove ; 

But if the god his augury denies, 

Suppreſs thy 1mpulſe, nor reject advice. 

Tis juſt (ſaid Priam) to the fire above 
To raiſe our hands, for who ſo good as Jove? 370 
He ſpoke, and bade th” attendant handmaid bring 
The pureſt water of the living ſpring : 
(Her ready hands the ewer and baſon held) : 
Then took the golden cup his queen had fill'd; 
On the mid pavement pours the roſy wine, 375 
Uplifts his eyes, and calls the pow'r divine. 

O firſt, and greateſt ! heav'n's imperial lord! 
On lofty Ida's 1 hill ador'd! 
To ſtern Achilles now direct my ways, 
And teach him merey when a father prays. 380 
If ſuch thy will, deſpatch from yonder ſky 
Thy ſacred bird, celeſtial augury! . 
Let the ſtrong ſov'reign of the plumy race 
Tow'r on the right of yon Rx ſpace ; 
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So ſhall thy ſuppliant, ſtrengthen'd from above, 385 
Fearleſs purſue the journey mark'd by Jove. 

Jove heard his pray'r, and from the throne on high 
Deſpatch'd his bird, celeſtial augury! 
The ſwift- wing' d chaſer of the feather'd game, 
And known to gods by Pernos' lofty name. 399 
Wide, as appears ſome palace-gate diſplay'd, | 
So broad, his. pinions {tretch*d their ample ſhade, 
As ſtooping dexter with reſounding wings 
Th imperial bird deſcends in airy rings. 
A dawn of joy in ev'ry face-appears : 395 
The mourning-matron dries her tim'rous tears. 
Swift on his car th” impatient monarch ſprung ; 
The brazen portal in his paſſage rung. 
The mules preceding draw the loaded wain, 
Charg'd with the gifts: Idzus holds the rein: 40 
The Ling himſelf” his gentle ſteeds controuls, 
And thro? ſurrounding friends the chariot rolls. 
On his flow wheels the following people wait, 
Mourn at each ſtep, and give him up to fate; 
With hands uplifted, eye him as he paſt, 405 
And gaze upon him as they gaz'd their laſt. 
Now 1E the father on bis way, 
Thro' the lone fields, and back to Ilion they. 
Great Jove beheld him as he croſt the plain, 
And felt the wocs of miſerable man, - 410 
Then thus to Hermes. Thou whoſe conſtant cares 
Still ſuccour mortals, and attend their pray'rs; 
Behold an object to thy charge conſigu'd, 
If ever pity touch'd thee for mankind. 
Go, guard the fire; th' obſerving foe prevent, 415 
And ſafe conduct him to Achilles' tent. 

The god obeys, his golden pinions binds, 
And mounts incumbent on the wings of winds, 
That high thro? fields of air his flight ſuſtain, 
O'er the wide earth, and o'er the boundleſs main : 420 
Then graſps the wand that cauſes ſleep to fly, 
Or in Df ſlumbers ſeals the wakeful eye; 
Thus arm'd, ſwift Hermes ſteers his airy way, 
And ſtoops on Helleſpont's reſounding ſea. 
A beauteous youth, majeſtic and divine, 425 
He ſeem'd ; fair offspring of ſome princely line! 

Now 
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Now twilight veil'd the glaring face of day, 
And clad the duſky helds in ſober gray; 
What time the herald and the hoary kin 
Their chariots ſtopping, at the ſilver ſpring 430 
That circling lus? ancient marble flows, 
Allow'd their mules and ſteeds a ſhort repoſe. 
Thro' the dim ſhade the herald firit eſpies 
A. man's approach, and thus to Priam cries. 
I mark ſome foe's advance: O king! beware; 435 
This hard adventure claims thy utmoſt care : 
For much I fear deſtruction hovers nigh : 
Our ſtate aſks counſel ; is it belt to fly? 
Or, old and helpleſs, at his feet to fall, 
(Two wretched ſuppliants), and for mercy call? 440 
Th afflicted monarch ſhiver'd with deſpair 
Pale grew his face, and upright ſtood his hair; 
Sunk was his heart; his colour went and came; 
A ſudden trembling ſhook his aged frame : 
When Hermes greeting, touch'd his royal hand, 445 
And gentle, thus accolts with kind demand. 
Say whither, father! when each mortal fight 
Is ſeal'd in ſleep, thou wander'ſt thro? the night? 
Why roam thy mules and ſteeds the plains along, 
Thro' Grecian foes, ſo num'rous and ſo ſtrong? 456 
What could'ſt thou hope, ſhould theſe thy — view, 
Theſe, who with endleſs hate thy race purſue ? 
For what defence, alas! could'it thou provide ? 
Thyſelf not young, a weak old man thy guide. 
Yet ſuffer not thy foul to fink with dread ; 455: 
From me no harm ſhall touch thy rev'read head; 
From Greece I'll guard thee too; for in thoſe lines 
The living image of my father ſhines. 
Thy words, that ſpeak benevolence of mind, 
Are true, my ſon! (the godlike fire rejoin'd), 46e 
Great are my hazards ; but the gods ſurvey 
My ſteps, and ſend thee, guardian of my way. 
Hail, and be bleſt ! for ſcarce of mortal kind 
Appear thy form, thy feature, and thy mind. 
Nor true are all thy words, nor erring wide; 465 
Wm ſacred meſſenger of heav'n fe 5, ; 
ut ſay, convey'ſt thou thro? the lonely plains 
What yet moſt precious of thy ſtore remains, 
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To lodge in ſafety with ſome friendly hand? 
Prepar'd perchance to leave thy native land. 470 
Or fly'ſt thou now? what hopes can Troy retain ? 
thy matchleſs fon, her guard and glory, ſlain! 
The King alarm'd. Say what, and whence thou art, 
Who ſearch the ſorrows of a parent's heart, 
And know ſo well how godlike Hector dy'd ? 475 
Thus Priam ſpoke, and Hermes thus reply'd. 
You tempt me, father, and with pity touch: 
On this ſad ſubie& you inquire too much. 
Oft have theſe eyes that godlike Hector view'd 
In glorious fight with Grecian blood embru'd: 480 
{ faw him, when like Jove his flames he toſt 
On thouſand ſhips, and wither'd half a hoſt : 
I ſaw, but help'd not: ftern Achilles' ire 
Forbade aſſiſtance, and enjoy'd the fire. 
For him I ſerve, of Myrmidonian race; 485 
One {hip convey'd us from our native place; 
Polyctor is my fire, an honour'd name, 
Old like thyſelf, and not unknown to fame; 
Ot icv'n his fons by whom the lot was caſt 
Jo {erve our prince, it fell on me, the laſt. 490 
% watch this quarter my adventure falls, 
For with the morn the Greeks attack your walls; 
Sleeplels they ſit, impatient to engage, 
und {carce their rulers check their martial rage. 
if then thou art of ftern Pelides' train, 495 
(Je mournful monarch thus rejoin'd again), 
Ah tell me truly, where, oh! where are laid 
My for's dear relics ? what beſals him dead? 
Have dogs diſmember'd on the naked plains, 
Or yet unmangled reſt his cold remains? 5OO 
O favour'd of the ſkies! (thus anſwer'd then 
The pow'r that mediates between gods and men), 
Nor dogs nor vultures have thy Hector rent, 
But whole he lies, neglected in the tent: 
"his the twelfth ev'ning fince he reſted there, 505 
Untouch'd by worms, untainted by the air. 
Stiil as Aurora's ruddy beam is ſpread, 
Round his friend's tomb Achilles drags the dead: 
Yet undisficur'd, or in limb or face, 
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Majeſtical in death! no ſtains are found 
O'er all the corſe, and clos'd is ev'ry wound; 
('Tho' many a wound they gave); ſome heav'nly care, 
Some hand divine, preſerves him ever fair: 
Or all the hoſt of heav'n, to whom he led 515 
A life ſo grateful, ſtill regard him dead. 
Thus ipoke to Priam the celeſtial guide, 
And joyful thus the royal fire reply d. 
Bleit is the man who pays the gods above 
The conſtant tribute of reſpect and love! 520 
Thoſe who inhabit the Olympian bow'r 
My ſon forgot not, in exalted pow'r ; 
And heav'n, that ev'ry virtue bears 1a mind, 
Ev'n to the aſhes of the juſt is kind. 
But thou, oh gen'rous youth, this goblet take, 525 
A pledge of gratitude for Hector's ſake ; 
And while the fav ring gods our ſteps ſurvey, 
Safe to Pelides' tent conduct my way. 
To whom the latent god. O king forbear 
To tempt my youth, for apt is youth to err: 530 
But can I, abſent from my prince's light, 
Take gifts in ſecret, that muſt ſhun the light? 
What from our maſter's int'reſt thus we draw, 
Is but a heens'd theft that *ſcapes the law. 
Reſpecting him, my ſoul abjures th' offence ; 535 
And as the crime, I dread the conſequence. 
hee, far as Argos, pleas'd | could convey : 
Guard of thy lite, and partner of thy way, 
On thee attend, thy ſafety to maintain, 
O'cr pathleſs foreſts, or the roariag main. 546 
He ſaid, then took the chariot at a bound, 
And ſnatch'd the reins, and whirl'd the laſh around: 
Before th' inſpiring god that urg'd them on, 
The courſers fly, with ſpirit not their own. 
And now they reach'd the naval walls, and found 545 
The guards repaſting, while the bowls go round; 
On theſe the virtue of his wand he tries, 
And pours deep ſlumber on their watchful eyes: 
Then heav'd the maſſy gates, remov'd the bars, 
And o'er the trenches led the rolling cars, 550 
Unſcen, thro? all the hoſtile camp they weat, 
And now approach'd Pelides' lofty tent. 
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On firs the roof was rais'd, and cover'd o'er 
With reeds collected from the. marſhy ſhore ; 
And, fenc'd with paliſades, a hall of ſtate, 555 
( Uhe work of ſoldiers), where the hero ſat. 

Large was the door, whoſe well- compacted ſtrength 

A ſolid pine-tree barr'd, of wond'rous length; 

Scarce three ſtrong Greeks could lift its mighty weight, 
But great Achilles fingly clos'd the gate. 560 
This Hermes (ſach the pow'r of Gods) ſet wide; 
Then ſwiſt alighted the celeſtial guide, ; 

Anl thus reveald-—Fear, prince! and underſtand 
"Thou ow'lt thy guidance to no mortal hand: 

Hermes I am, deſcended from above, 565 
The king of arts, the meſſenger of Jove. 

Tarewel; to ſhun Achilles' tight I fly; 

Uncomnion are ſuch favours of the ſky, 

Nor ftand conteit to frail taortality. 

Now icarlets enter, and prefer thy pray'rs; 570 
Adjure him by his father's filver hairs, 

lis fon, his mother! urge him to beſtow 

Whatever pity that ſtern heart can know. 

Thus having ſaid, he vaniſh'd from his eyes, 

Aud in a moment ſhot into the ſkies: 575 
Tus king, conſirm'd from heav'n, alighted there, 

An! leit his aged herald on the car. 

With folemu pace thro? various rooms he went, 

Aud found Achilles in bis inner tent: 

Fhere {at the hero; Alcimus the brave, 580 
Ad great Automedon, attendance gave: 

Tacſe ferv'd his perſon at the royal feaſt, 

Around, at awful diitance, ſtood the reſt. 

Unteen by theic, the king his entry made; 

Au! proſtrate now before Achilles laid, 2.488 
Sudden, (a vencrable hght !) appears; 

Embrac'd his knees, and bath'd his hands in tears; 
Thoſe direful hands his Kkiſſes preſs'd, embru'd 

Ee'n with the beſt, the deareſt of his blood! 

As when a wretch, (who, conſcious of his crime, 
Parſa'd for murder, flies his native elime), 591 
Juit gains ſome frontier, breathleſs, pale! amaz'd ! 
All gaze, all wonder: thus Achilles gaz'd: 

"Tins ſtood tht attendants, ſtupid with ſurprize; 
Ali mute, yet ſcem'd to quellion with their eyes: 597 
Zach 
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Each look'd on other, none the filence broke, 
Till thus at laſt the kingly ſuppliant ſpoke. 
Ah think, thou favour'd of the pow'rs divine ! 
Think of thy father's age, and pity mine! 
In me, that father's rev'rend image trace, 600d 
'Thoſe filver hairs, that venerable face ; 
His trembling limbs, his helpleſs perfon, ſee ! 
In all my equa], but in miſery ! 
Vet now, perhaps, ſome turn of human fate 
Expels him helpleſs from his peaceful ſtate ; - 605 
Think, from ſome pow'rful foe thou ſeeit him fly, 
And beg protection with a feeble cry. 
Yet {till one comfort in his foul may riſe; 
He hears his fon {till lives to glad his eyes; 
And hearing ſtill may hope, a better day 610 
May ſend him thee, to chaſe that foe away. 
No comfort to my griefs, no hopes remain, 
The beſt, the braveſt of my ſous are flain ! 
Vet what a race! ere Greece to Ihon came, 
'Fhe pledge of many a lov'd, and loving dame; 615 
Nineteen one mother bort - Dead, all are dead! 
How oft, alas! has wretched Priam bled ? 
Still one was left, their loſs to recompenle ; 
His father's hope, his country's laſt defence. 
Him too thy rage has flain ! beneath thy ſteel, 620 
Unhappy, in his country's cauſe he fel] ! 
For him thro” hoſtile camps 1 bent my way, 
For him thus proſtrate at thy tcet I lay; 
Large gifts proportion'd to thy wrath I bear; 
Oh 4 the wretched, and the Gods revere ! 625 
Think of thy father, and this face behold !. 
See him in me, as helpleſs and as old! 
'Fho' not ſo wretched : there he yields to me, 
Ihe firit of men in ſov'reign miſery. 
Thus forc'd to kneel, thus grovling to embrace 630 
Ine ſcourge and ruin of my realm and race: 
Suppliant my children's murd'rer to implore, 
And kiſs thoſe hands yet recking with their gore! 
Theſe words loft pity in the chief inſpire, 
'Fouch'd with the dear remembrance of his fire. 635 
Then with his hand (as proftrate {till he lay) 
The old man's cheek he gently turn'd away. 
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Now each by turns indulg'd the guſh of woe; 
And now the mingled tides together flow : 
This low on earth, that gently bending o'er ; 640 
A father one, and one a fon deplore : 
But great Achilles diff*rent paſſions rend, 
And now his fire he mourns, and now his friend. 
Th' infectious ſoftneſs thro? the heroes ran; 
One univerſal ſolemn ſhow'r began ; 645 
They bore as heroes, but they felt as man. 

Satiate at length with unavailing woes, 
From the high throne divine Achilles roſe; 
The rev'rend monarch by the hand he rais'd; 
On his white beard and form majeſtic gaz'd, 650 
Not unrelenting: then ſerene began 
With words to ſoothe the miſerable man. 

Alas! what weight of anguiſh haſt thou known? 
Unhappy prince! thus guardleſs and alone 
To pals thro” foes, and thus undaunted face 655 
The man whoſe fury has deſtroy'd thy race? 
Heav'n ſure has arm'd thee with a heart of ſteel, 
A ſtrength proportion'd to the woes you feel. 
Riſe then: let reaſon mitigate our care: 
To mourn, avails not; man is born to bear. 66 
Such is, alas! the Gods ſevere decree : 
They, only they are bleſt, and only free. 
Two urns by Jove's high throne have ever ſtood, 
The ſource of evil one, and one of good; 
From thence the cup of mortal man he fills, 665 
Bleſſings to theſe, to thoſe diſtributes ills; 
To moit, he mingles both: the wretch decreed 
To taite the bad, unmix'd, is curſt indeed; 
Purſu'd by wrongs, by meagre famine driv'n, 
He wanders, outcaſt both of earth and hcav n. 670 
The happieſt taſte not happineſs ſincere, 
But find the cordial draught is daſh'd with care. 
Who more than Peleus ſhone in wealth and pow'r? 
What ſtars concurring. bleſt his natal hour! 
A realm, a goddeſs, to his wiſhes giv'n, 675 
Grac'd by the Gods with all the gifts of heav'n! 
One evil yct o'ertakes his lateſt day, 
No race ſucceeding to imperial ſway : 
An only ſon! and he (alas!) ordain'd. 


To fall untimely in a forcign land! 680 
See 
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See him, in Troy, the pious care decline 

Of his weak age, to live the curſe of thine ! 

Thou too, old man, haſt happier days beheld ; 

In riches once, in children once excell'd; 

Extended Phrygia own'd thy ample reign, 685 
And all fair Leſbos' bliſsful ſeats contain, 

And all wide Helieſpont's unmcaſur'd main. 5 
But ſince the God his hand has pleas'd to turn, 

And fill thy meaſure from his bitter urn, 

What ſees the ſun, but hapleſs heroes falls? 690 
War, and the blood of men, {urround thy walls! 
What muſt be, muſt be. Bear thy lot, nor ſhed 
Theſe unavailing ſorrows o'er the dead; 

Thou canſt not call him from the Stygian ſhore, 


But thou, alas! may'ſt live to ſuffer more! 695 
To whom the king. O favour'd of the ſkies! -_ 

Here let me grow to earth! fince Hector lies 

On the bare en depriv'd of obſequies. 


O give me Hector! to my eyes reſtore 

His corſe, and take the gifts: 1 alk no more. 700 
Thou, as thou may'it, theſe boundleſs ſtores enjoy; 
Safe may'ſt thou ſail, and turn thy wrath from Troy; 
So ſhall thy pity and forbearance give 

A weak. old man to ſee the light and live! 

Move me no more, (Achilles thus replies, 705 

While kindling anger ſparkled in his eyes), 

Nor ſcek by tears my ſteady ſoul to bend; 

To yield thy Hector 1 myſelf intend : 

For know, from Jove my goddeſs-mother came, 

(Old ocean's daughter, filver-footed dame), 710 
Nor com'ſt thou but by heav'n; nor com'ſt alone, 
Some god impels with courage not thy on: 

No human hand the weighty gates unbarr'd. 

Nor could the boldeſt of our youth have dar'd 

To paſs our out-works, or elude the guard. 59 
Ceaſe, leſt neglectful of high Jove's command, 

I ſhow thee, king! thou trœad'ſt on hoſtile land; 
Relcaſe my knees, thy ſupphant arts give o'er, 

And ſhake the purpoſe of my ſoul no more. 

The tire obey'd him, trembling and o'er-aw'd. 720 
Achilles, like a lion, ruſ'd abroad: ä 
Automedon and Alcimus attend, 

(Whom molt he honour'd, lice he loſt his friend); 
Theſe 
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Theſe to unyoke the mules and horſes went, 

And led the hoary herald to the tent ; 725 
Next heap'd on high the num'rous preſents bear 
(Great Hector's ranſom) from the poliſh'd car. 

Two ſplendid mantles, and a carpet ſpread, 

They leave; to cover, and inwrap the dead. 

Then call the. handmaids, with aſſiſtant toil 730 
To waſh the body and andint with oil; 

Apart from Priam, leſt th' unhappy fire, 

Provok'd to paſhon, once more rouze to ire 

The ſtern Pelides ; and nor ſacred age 

Nor Jove's command, ſhould check the riſing rage. 735 
This done, the garments o'er the corſe they ipread ; 
Achi les lifts it to the fun'ral bed: 

Then, while the body on the car they laid, 

He groans, and calls on lov'd Patroclus' ſhade. 

It, in that gloom which uever light muſt know, 
The deeds of mortals touch the ghoſts below : 741 
O friend! forgive me, that I thus fulkil 

Reſtoring Hector) heav'n's unqueſtion'd will. 
The gifts the father gave, be ever thine, 
To grace thy mancs, and adorn thy ſhrine. 745 
Je ſaid, and ent'ring, took his feat of ſtate, 
Where full before him rev'rend Priam fat: 
To whom, compos'd, the godlike chief begun. 
Lo! to thy pray r reitor'd, thy breathleſs ſon ; 
Extended on the fun'ral couch he lies; 750 
Aud ſoon as morning paints the eaſtern ſkies, 5 
The fight is granted to thy longing eyes. 
But now the peaceful hours of tacred night 
Demand refection, and to reſt invite: 
Nor thou, O father ! thus conſum'd with woe, 755 
The common cares that nouriſh life, forego. 
Not thus did Niobe, of form divine, 
A parent once, whoſe ſorrows equall'd thine: 
Six youthful ſons, as many blooming maids, 
In one ſad day behell the Stygian ſhades; 768 
Theſe by Apollo's filver bow were {lain, 
Thoſe, Cynthia's.arrows {tretch'd upon the plain. 
So was her pride chattis'd by wrath divine, 
Who match'd her own with bright Latona's line; 
But two the goddeſs, twelve the queen enjoy'd; 765 
Thoſe boaſted twelve th' avenging two deſtroy d. 
| Steep'd 
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Steep'd in their blood, and in the duſt outſpread, 

Nine days negleQed lay expos'd the dead; 

None by to weep them, to inhume them none; 

(For Jove had turn'd the nations all to ſtone): 770 
The gods themſelves at length relenting, gave 

Th' unhappy race the honours of a grave. 

Herſelf a rock, iy ſuch was heav*n's high will), 
Thro' deſarts wild now pours a weeping rill; 
Where round the bed whence Achelous ſprings, 775 


The watry fairies dance in mazy rings, 


There high on Sipylus his ſhaggy brow, ? 


She ſtands her own ſad monument of woe; 

The rock for ever laſts, the tears for ever flow. 
Such griefs, O king! have other parents known 

Remember theirs, and mitigate thy own. 781 

The care of heav'n thy Hector has appear'd, 

Nor ſhall he lie unwept, and uninterr'd; 

Soon may thy aged cheeks in tears be drown'd, 

And all the eyes of Ilion ſtream around. 785 
He ſaid, and, riſing, choſe the victim- ewe 

With ſilver fleece, which his attendants ſlew. 

The limbs they ſever from the reeking hide, 

With ſkiJI prepare them, and in parts divide: 

Each on the coals the ſep'rate morſels lays, 790 

And, haſty, ſnatches from the riſing blaze. 

With bread the glitt'ring caniſters they load, 

Which round the board Automedon beſtow'd: 

The chief himſelf to each his portion plac'd, 

And each indulging ſhar'd in ſweet repaſt. 795 

When now the rage of hunger was reprelt, | 

The wond'ring hero eyes his royal gueſt; 

No leſs the royal gueſt the hero eyes, 

His godlike aſe and majeſtic ſize; 

Here, youthful grace and noble fire engage, doo 

And there, the mild benevolence of age. 

Thus azing long, the ſilence neither . 
(A 1 icene!) at length the father ſpoke. 
Permit me now, below of Jove! to ſteep 

My careful temples in the dew of ſleep: 

For ſince the day that number'd with the dead 
My hapleſs ſon, the duſt has been my bed, 
Bott ſleep a {tranger to my weeping eyes, 
My-ouly food, my ſorrows and my fighs ! 
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Till now, encourag'd by the grace you give, 81 
I ſhare thy nas, — Wufent 9 oth ; ky 

With that, Achilles bade prepare' the bed, 

or purple ſoft, and ſhaggy carpets ſpread ; 
orth, by the flaming lights, they bend their way, 

And place the couches, and the cov'rings lay, 815 
Then he: Now father ſleep, but ſleep not here; 
Conſult thy ſafety, and forgive my fear, 
Leit any Artes, (at this hour awake, 
To aſk our counſel, or our orders take), 
Approaching ſudden to our open'd tent, 820 
Perchance behold thee, and our grace prevent, 
Should ſuch report thy honour'd perſon here, 

e king of men the ranſom might defer ; 
But fay, with ſpeed, it ought of thy deſire 
Remains unaſk'd ; what time the rites require 825 
T' inter thy Hector? For, ſo long we ſtay 
Our ſtaught'ring arm, and bid the hoſts obey. 
If then thy will permit, (the monarch ſaid), 
To 'finiſh all due honours to the dead, 
This, of thy grace accord: to thee are known 830 
The fears of Jlion, clos'd within her town, 
And at what diſtance from our walls aſpire 
The hills of Ide, and foreſts for the fire. 
Nine days to vent our ſorrows I requeſt, f 
The tenth ſhall ſee the fun'ral and the feaſt: 835 
The next, to raiſe his monument be giv'n; 
The twelfth we war, if war be doom'd by heav'n! 

This thy requeſt, (reply'd the chief), enjoy: 

Till then, our arms ſuſpend the fall of Troy. 

Then gave his hand at parting, to prevent 840 
The old man's fears, and turn'd within the tent; 
Where fair Briſeis bright in blooming charms 
Expects her hero with deſiring arms. 

But in the porch the king and herald reſt, 

Sad dreams of care yet wand'ring in their breaſt. 845 
Now gods and men the gifts of ſleep partake 
Induſtrious Hermes only was awake, | 

The king's return revolving in his mind, 

To paſs the ramparts, and the watch to blind. 
The, paw*r deſcending hover'd o'er his head. 850 


And ſleep'ſt thou, father! (thus the viſion ſaid) ; 


I Now 


* 
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Now doſt thou ſldep, when Hector is reſtor' d? 
Nor fear the Grecian foes, or Grecian lord! 
Thy preſence here ſhould ſtern Atrides ſee, 


Thy ſtill-ſurviving ſons may ſue ſor thee, 855 


May offer all thy treaſures yet contain, 
To ſpare thy age; and offer all in vain... 

Wak'd with the word, the trembling fire aroſe, 
And rais'd his friend: the god before him goes, 


He joins the mules,” dire&s them with his hand, 860 


And moves in ſilence thro” the hoſtile land. 
When now to Xanthus” yellow ſtream they drove, 
(Xanthus,. immortal progeny of Jove), 

The winged deity forſook their view, 


And in a moment to Olympus flew, - | 865 


Now ſhed Aurora round her ſaffron ray, | 
Sprung thro”- the gates of light, and gave the day: 
Charg'd with their mournful load, to Ilion go 

The f 

Caſſandra firſt beholds, from Ihon's ſpire, 870 
The ſad proceſſion of her hoary ſire, 
Then, as the penſive pomp adranc'd more near, 
Her breathleſs brother ſtretch'd upon the bier: 
A ſhow'r of tears O erflow her beauteous eyes, 
Alarming thus all Ilion with her cies. | 

Turn Fon your ſteps, and here your eyes employ, - 

Ye wretched daughters, and ye ſons of Troy! 

It &cr ye ruſt'd in crowds, with vaſt delight, 

To hail your hero. glorious from the fight; 


Now meet him dead, and let your ſorrows flow! 880 


Your common triumph, and your common' woe. 

In thronging crowds they iſſue to the plains, 

man, nor woman, in the walls remains, 

In ev'ry face the ſelf- ſame grief is ſhown, . 
And Troy ſends forth one univerſal groan. 885 
At Scæa's gates they meet the mouruing.wain, ' 
Hang on the wheels, aud grovel round the flain, - 
The wife and mother, frantic with: deſpair, 


Kiſs his pale cheek, and rend their ſcatter'd hair: 


Thus wildly wailing, at the gates they lay, | 890 
d and ſorrow'd out the day; 


And there had ſigh | 
But godlike Priam from the chariot roſe ; 
Forbear (lie cry'd) this we of woes; 


age and king, majeſtically ſſow. \ 
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Firſt to the palace let the car proceed, | £ 

Then pour your boundleſs ſorrows o'er the dead. 895 
The waves of people at his word divide, | 

Slow rolls the chariot thro” the following tide; 

Ev'n to the palace the ſad pomp they wait: 

They weep, and place him on the bed of ſtate. 

A melancholy choir attend around, 909 

With plaintive ſighs, and muſic's ſolemn ſound :. 

Alternately they ling, alternate flow 

"'Th* obedient tears, melodious in their woe. 

While deeper ſorrows groan from each full heart, 

And nature ſpeaks at ev'ry pauſe of art. 905 
Firſt to the corſe the weeping conſort flew; 

Around his neck her milk-white arms ſhe threw, 

And, oh my Hector! ob my Lord! ſhe cries, 

Snatch'd in thy bloom from theſe defiring eyes! 

Thou to the diſmal realms for ever gone! 910 

And I abandon'd, deſolate, alone! 

An only ſon, once comfort of our pains, 

Sad product now of hapleſs love remains! 

Never to manly age that ſon thall rife, 

Or with increaſing graces glad my eyes: 915 

For Ilion now (her great defender flain) 

Shall fink a ſmoking: ruin on the plain. 

Who now protects her wives with guardian care? 

Who ſaves her infants from the rage of war? 

Now hoſtile fleets muſt waft thoſe infants o'er, 920 

(Thoſe wives muſt wait em) to a foreign ſhore ! 

Fhou too, my ſon! to barb*rous climes ſhalt go, 

The ſad companion of thy mother's woe; 

Driv'n hence a ſlave before the victor's ſword ; 

Condemn'd to toil for ſome inhuman lord. - 925 

Or elſe ſome Greek whoſe father preſt the plain, 

Or ſon, or brother, by great Hector ſlain, 1 

In Hector's blood his vengeance ſhall enjoy, 

And hurl thee headlong from the tow'rs of Troy. 

For thy ſtern father never ſpar'd a foe: 930 

"Thence all theſe tears, and all this ſcene of woe! 

Thence many evils his ſad parents bore, 

His parents many, but his conſort more. 

Why gav'ſt thou not to me thy dying hand? 

And why receiv'd not I thy laſt command? $935 

| ome 
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Some word thou would'lt have ſpoke, which ſadly dear- 

My ſoul might keep, or utter with a tear; #Þ* 

Which never, never, could be loſt in air, 

Fix'd in my heart, and oft repeated there! 
Thus to her weeping maids ſhe makes her moan z - 

Her weeping handmaids echo groan for groan. 941 
The mouruful mother next ſuſtains her part. 

O chou, the beſt, the deaveit to my heart! 

Of all my. race thou moſt by heav'n approv'd,, | 

And by th' immortals ev'n in death belov'd! 945; 

While all my other ſons in barb'rous bands 5 

Achilles bound, and ſold to foreign lands, 

This felt no chains, but went a eic ge 

Free, and a hero to the Stygian coaſt, 

Sentenc'd, /tis true, by his inhuman doom, 950 

Thy noble corſe was dragg'd around the tomb, 

(The tomb of him thy warlike arm had ſlain), 

Ungen'rous inſult, impotent and vain ! 


v 
Vet glow'ſt thou freſh with ev'ry living grace, 1 
No mark of pain, or violence of face 1 
Roſy and fair! as Phœbusꝰ, ſilver boo _ 7 
Diſmiſs'd thee gently, to the ſhades below. 3 


Thus ſpoke the dame, and melted into tears. 
Szd. Helen next iu ꝓomp of grief appears: 145 
Faſt from the ſhining ſluices of her eyes. 960 
Fall the round cryſtal drops, while thus ſhe cries. 

Ah deareſt friend! in Whom the gods had join'd - 
The mildeſt manners with the bravett mind; _ 
Now twice ten years (unhappy years) are o'er, 7 

Since Paris brouglit me to the Trojan ſhore; 965 
(Oh had I periſh'd, ere that form divine 

Seduc'd this ſoft, this eaſy heart of mine!) 
Yet was it ne'er my fate, from thee to find 
A deed ungentle, or a word uakind : 1; 
When others curſt the authreſs of their woe, 970 
Thy pity check 'd my ſorrows in their flow: » 
It ſome proud brother ey'd me with diidain, ; 
Or ſcornful ſiſter with her ſweeping train, _ 
Thy gentle accents ſoften'd all my pain. * 
For thee I mourn ; and mourn myſelf in thee, 97 
The wretched fource of all this miſery! (4x 
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And plac'd aloft : while all, with ſtreaming eyes, 


: 
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The fate I caus'd, for ever I bemoan; 

Sad Helen has no friend now thou art gone ! 

Thro' Troy*s wide ſtreets abandon'd ſhall I roam! 

In Troy deſerted, as abhorr'd at home! 980 
So ſpoke the fair, with ſorrow-ſtreaming eye ? 

Diſtreſsful beauty melts each ſtander-by; 


On all around thy infectious ſorrow . grows; 


But Priam check'd the torrent as it roſe. 
Perform, ye 'Frojans ! what the rites require, 985 
And fell the foreſts for a fun'ral pyre; 
Twelve days, nor foes, nor ſecret ambuſſi dread, 
Achilles grants theſe honours to the dead. 

He ſpoke; and, at his word, the Trojan train 
Their mules and oxen harneſs to the wain, 990 


Pour thro' the gates, and fell'd from Ida's crown, 
Koll back the gather'd foreſts to the town. 


Theſe toils continue nine ſueceeding days, 

And high in air a ſylvan- ſtructure raiſe. I 
But when the tenth fair morn began to ſhine, . 998 
Forth to the pile was borne the man divine, | 


Beheld the flames and rolling ſmokes ariſe. 
Soon as Aurora, daughter of the dawn, 
With roly luſtre ſtreak'd the dewy lawn 3 Icco- : 
Aguin the mournful crowds-ſurround the pyre, 
And quench with wine the. yet remaining fire, 
The ſnowy bones his friends and brothers place 
(With tears collected) in. a golden. vaſe ; 
The golden vaſe in purple palls they roll'd, 1c; 
Of ſofteſt texture, and inwroupht with gold. 

Laſt o'er the urn the ſacred earth they ſpread, . 

And rais'd the tomb, memorial of the dead. 

(Strong guards and ſpies, till alk the rites were done, 
Watch'd from the rifing to the ſetting fun): 1010 
All Troy then moves to Priam's court again, 

A ſolemn, filent, melancholy train: 

Aſſembled there, from pious toil they reſt, 

And ſadly ſhar'd the laſt ſepulchral feaſt. 


Such honours Ilion to her hero paid, 1015 
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